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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  COTTON  STATES 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION.  ATLANTA.  1895. 


By  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  D., 
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and 

I.  M.  Casanowicz,  Ph.  D. 

Aid,  Division  of  Historic  Jrohceology,  U.  8,  National  Museum, 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Section  of  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  U.  S.  National  Mnseam 
was  established  in  1887,  and  in  1889  there  was  added  to  the  Mnseuin 
a  Section  of  Religions  Ceremonial  Institutions.  Although  not  at  all 
identical  in  scope,  it  was  found  best  for  practical  reasons  that  the 
exhibit  of  these  two  sections  in  the  Atlanta  Exposition  should  be 
united  in  the  form  of  a  collection  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may 
be  called  Biblical  An tiq  ui ties.  The  space  allowed  was  an  alcove  20  by  20 
feet.  All  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  subject  were  represented,  so  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  completeness  in  any  direction.  Neverthe- 
less, the  exhibit  had  an  educational  value,  as  being  the  first  collection 
put  together  at  an  exposition  which  attempted  to  show  in  outline  all  of 
the  possibilities  of  study  in  this  most  important  field. 

It  has,  therefore,  seemed  proper  that  a  record  be  made  of  this  collec- 
tion as  it  was  aiitually  shown  at  Atlanta,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was 
shown,  and  without  any  attempt  to  fill  out  the  deficiencies  which  are 
known  to  have  existed.  Such  a  description  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of 
service  to  teachers  and  students,  and  may  possibly  furnish  a  sugges- 
tion to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  establishment  of  small  collec- 
tions which  touch  the  interests  of  so  many  persons,  who,  without  being 
special  students  and  investigators,  are  yet  deeply  concerned  in  any- 
thing that  relates  to  the  archieology  and  history,  the  ethnology,  and 
the  art  of  that  portion  of  the  eastern  world  around  the  Mediterranean, 
to  which  the  culture  and  civilization  of  later  Europe  and  even  of 
modern  America  can  in  a  great  degree  be  traced. 

The  limitations  of  space  caused  some  apparent  incongruities;  never- 
theless, it  can  be  said  that  nothing  was  shown  which  did  not  bear 

upon  Biblical  history  and  antiquities. 
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THE  LAND  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Map  of  Palestine. — It  is  not  possible  to  nnderstaiui  the  geology, 
the  flora,  and  fauna  of  a  country,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people, 
nor  their  history,  without  an  idea  of  the  physical  features  of  the  coan- 
try  studied.  The  first  object  shown,  therefore,  was  a  relief  map  of 
Palestine.  This  map  is  the  result  of  geographical  and  geological  sur- 
vey work,  carried  on  for  more  than  ten  years  by  experts  in  the  service 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  It  is  7  feet  9  inches  by  4  feet  1  inch 
in  size  and  made  on  the  scale  of  , gA «6?  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to 
the  mile.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  western  L^alestiue,  from  Baalbec 
in  the  north  to  Kadesh  Barnea  in  the  south,  and  shows  nearly  all  that  is 
known  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  natural  features  of  the 
country  stand  out  prominently,  being  reinforced  by  appropriate  colors. 
The  mountains  and  plains  are  sh<aded  a  creamy  white.  The  seas,  lakes, 
marshes,  and  perennial  streams  are  shown  in  blue.  The  Old  and  New 
Testament  sites  are  marked  in  red.  The  map  thus  furnishes  a  most 
important  aid  for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible  narrative.' 

GEOLOGY. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  present  in  systematic  form  the  geology  of 
the  country  nor  to  show  in  any  way  the  features  of  the  soil.  The  fol- 
lowing specimens,  which  possess  a  sentimental  interest  merely,  were 
placed  in  the  collection.  • 

Dust  from  Jerusalem. — Dust  from  the  Holy  Land  is  with  many 
Jews  a  much-cherished  possession,  perhaps  suggested  by  Psalms  cii, 
14:  *'For  thy  servants  take  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  have  pity  upon 
her  dust."  It  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  graves,  and  is  considered  as 
a  substitute  for  actual  burial  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  is  one  of  the 
pious  aspirations  of  the  orthodox  Jew. 

Water  from  the  Jordan. — The  Jordan  is  one  of  the  points  of 
attraction  for  pilgrims  to  Palestine.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino (306  to  337)  baptism  in  the  Jordan  was  deemed  a  special  privilege, 
on  account  of  its  association  with  John  the  Baptist  and  the  baptism  of 
Christ;*  even  now  the  Oriental  Christians  attach  great  importance  to 
the  bath  in  the  Jordan,  as  the  termination  of  a  pilgrimage.^ 

The  pilgrims  usually  fill  jars  from  the  river  to  be  used  for  baptisms 
at  home. 

Small  shell  (Janthina  fragiUs)  from  Tyre. — Tyre  was  in  ancient 
times  the  wealthiest  and  most  magnificent  of  Phenician  cities.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  consisted  of  two  parts,  Palaetyrus 
on  the  mainland  and  Neotyrus  on  the  island.    It  was  famous  for  the 


*  Compare  the  Survey  of  Western  Palestine ;  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine,  and 
the  Geology  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  Petraaa,  published  by  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund. 

2Matthewiii,  13-17. 

^For  a  deHcription  of  the  bathing  of  the  pilgrims  see  Sinai  and  Palestine^  by  Dean 
Stanley,  New  York,  1883,  pp.  384-386. 
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precious  purple  dye,  which  was  extensively  prepared  from  the  shell- 
fish Murex.  Tyre  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of 
^or.'  The  modern  ^ur,  on  its  site,  is  an  unimi>ortant  town  of  about 
5,000  inhabitants. 

Gbakite  fbox  Jebel  Musa. — Jebel  Musa  (mountain  of  Moses)  is 
one  of  the  peaks  in  the  southeast  of  the  Sinaitic  Mountain  range.  It 
rises  about  7,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  tradition  assigns  to  it  the 
giving  of  the  Law  to  Moses.  The  Sinaitic  Mountain  chain  is  formed 
of  granite  and  porphyry.  The  quarries  and  mineral  deposits  of  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula  were  worked  as  early  as  3,000  B.  C. 

FLORA. 

The  flora,  like  the  geology  of  the  country,  was  but  inadequately  rep- 
resentedy  the  following  specimens  being  the  only  ones  shown : 

Seed  pods  of  the  c arob  tree. — The  carob  or  locust  tree  ( Gera- 
tania  siliqua)  is  common  in  Galilee,  in  the  plain  of  Sharon,  and  in  the 
countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  general.  The  island  of 
Cyprus  alone  produces  at  present  about  30,000  tons  of  carobs,  almost 
the  whole  of  which  is  exported  to  England  and  France,  and  ''this 
quantity  is  produced  by  hardly  a  third  of  the  carob  trees  growing  in 
the  island,  because  perhaps  the  other  two-thirds  of  these  trees  are 
not  yet  grafted."^  Its  fruit  is  a  brown  pod,  from  C  to  12  inches  long, 
about  an  inch  broad,  having  a  fleshy  or  mealy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
taste,  which  is  not  only  ground  up  for  cattle  and  swine,  but  also  exten- 
sively used  as  food  by  the  Arabs,  Moors,  and  Italians.  Large  quantities 
of  carob  are  used,  especially  in  France,  for  distillation,  and  also  for 
producing  a  sort  of  molasses^  The  English  name  is  borrowed  from 
the  Oriental,  probably  coming  from  the  Arabic^  Harrub  through 
Spanish;  it  occurs  in  the  Talmud  in  the  form  Haruh.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  carob  beans  represent  the  ''  husks,"  in  the  Revised 
Version  ''pods  of  the  carob  tree,"  (in  the  Greek  original  xspdrtovj 
keration)  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.^  Through  a  confusion 
between  the  pods  of  the  carob  tree  (also  called  locust)  with  the  locusts 
(insects,  Greek  dxpids^y  akrides)  which  John  the  Baptist  ate,®  it  was 
thought  that  the  i)ods  formed  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  they^ 
are  still  commonly  called  "  St.  John's  bread." 

Sycamoee  prom  Palestine. — The  sycamore  tree  (Ficus  sycomorm)^ 
Hebrew  shiqmah,  is  represented  in  I  Kings  x,  27,  as  having  been 
abundant  in  Palestine  in  the  reign  of  Solomon :  "The  king  made  silver 
to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  to  be  as  the  sycamore 
trees  that  are  in  the  lowland  for  abundance,"  and  similarly  we  read  in 


'  Kzekiel  xxvi-xxviii,  etc. 

*P.  Q.  G(ennadiu8,  Report  on  the  Agricultare  of  Cypms,  Pt.  1,  p.  17. 
'idem.,  pp.  18,  19. 

^It  also  occurs  in  French.    See  Remarqaes  sur  les  mots  franyais  d<^.riv^8  de  Tarabe, 
par  Henri  Sommons,  S.  J.,  Beyrouth,  18JK),  p.  18. 
'Luke  XV,  16. 
^Matthew  iii,  4. 
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Isaiali  ix,  9, 10,  "the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but  we  will  chanpie  them 
into  cedars."  The  sycamore  of  the  Bible  has  no  natural  alliance  with 
the  maple  sycamores  of  Europe  and  North  America.  In  flowers  and 
foliage  it  closely  resembles  the  common  fig,  but  grows  to  a  greater  size, 
sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet  and  a  diameter  of  20  feet 
It  bears  at  least  two  crops  annually,  but  they  are  small  and  insipid 
compared  with  those  of  the  common  fig  tree  (Ficus  carica).  Still  they 
are  gathered  and  used  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  prophet 
Amos  describes  himself  as  a  "dresser  of  sycamore  trees."'  In  the 
Egyptian  cult  the  sycamore  was  symbolical  of  the  tree  of  life,  being 
dedicated  to  Hathor. 

Apples  of  Sodom. — The  apples  of  Sodom  are  considered  by  some 
to  represent  the  nightshade  {Solanum  sanctum)  which  grows  in  bushes 
and  thickets  in  warm  regions  and  especially  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  It 
is  a  shrubby  plant,  3  or  4  feet  high.  Its  blossoms  resemble  in  color  and 
form  those  of  the  potato,  and  the  fruits  are  oval-shaped,  first  of  yel- 
low, but  when  ripe  of  a  beautiful  red  color.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be 
turned  into  dust  by  the  sting  of  an  insect,  leaving  only  the  skin  intact. 
Bobinson  identifies  the  fruit  of  the  Asclepim  gigantea  with  the  apples 
of  Sodom.  This  fruit  resembles  a  large  yellow  apple.  Externally  of 
fair  appearance,  it  bursts  when  pressed  like  a  bubble  filled  with  air, 
leaving  only  the  shreds  of  a  thin  skin  in  the  hand.  The  Orientals 
describe  the  Asclepias  gigantea  as  a  plant  containing  an  astringent  milky 
juice.    (Arabic,  ¥atu\    Syriac,  Yetua  sebea  helha?) 

Unripe  pombobanate  from  Palestine. — The  pomegranate  {Pu- 
niea  granatum;  Hebrew,  Rimm6n)  is  enumerated  among  the  plants  char- 
acteristic of  the  promised  laud,^  though  it  was  not  native  there;  it  was 
and  continues  to  be  extensively  cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  its  failure 
is  represented  as  a  special  punishment  of  God."*  It  grows  wild  in 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  neighboring  countries,  and  has  been  culti- 
vated from  time  immemorial  along  the  north  and  south  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.^ 

It  is  still  common  in  Tunis  and  Algiers,  where  it  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  riman^  corresponding  exactly  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  name.  It 
is  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  dark  and  shining  leaves  and  bell-shaped 
flowers.  In  the  autumn  it  yields  a  ruddy  fruit  about  the  size  of  an 
orange,  usually  of  a  reddish  tint,  filled  with  a  delicious  pulp,  in  which 
semitransparent  seeds  lie  in  rows.  It  was  appreciated  for  its  fruit* 
and  its  wine,"^  which  is  made  from  the  fermented  juice.  Its  fruits  and 
flowers  were  also  used  in  medicine,  and  the  rind  for  tanning  leather. 
The  manufacture  of  leather  by  means  of  it  was  introduced  by  the 


^Amos  vii,  14. 

^Immanael  Loew,  Aramaeische  Pflanzennamen,  Leipzig,  1881,  p.  192. 

3  Deuteronomy  viii,  § :  '*  A  land  of  pomegranates." 

Moeli,12. 

f^  Pliny  Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  34. 

•'Canticles  iv,  13:  *^au  orchard  of  pomegranates  with  precious  frnits." 

'  Idem  viii,  2. 
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Moors  from  Africa  into  Spain,  especially  into  Cordova,  aud  the  leather 
was  hence  called  "Cordovan."  It  is  still  used  in  Morocco,  the  leather 
of  which  country  retains  its  superiority,  especially  for  bookbinding. 
The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  entered  into  the  religious  rites 
and  symbolism  of  the  Phenicians  and  ancient  Homans,  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  Israelites.  The  robe  of  the  High  Priest  had  an  embroidery 
of  "pomegranates  of  blue  and  of  purple  and  of  scarlet  round  about 
the  skirt  thereof,"^  while  the  pomegranate  also  formed  a  decorative 
symbol  in  the  columns  of  the  Temple.^  Hehn^  says:  "lleligious  inter- 
coarse  in  ancient  times  also  brought  the  glorious  pomegranate  tree  to 
Europe.  Its  purple  blossoms  in  brilliant  foliage  aud  red-cheeked  fruit 
rich  in  kernels  must  have  from  the  beginning  excited  the  imagination 
of  the  peoples  of  Western  Asia,  whose  mode  of  thinking  was  symbol- 
ical. In  the  Odyssey,  among  the  fruits  in  the  garden  of  the  king  of  the 
Pheaks,  and  among  those  that  torment  by  their  sight,  the  Phrygian 
Tantalus  are  also  the  pomegranates  poiai  (rhoisi),  which  name  in  itself 
bears  decisive  testimony  to  the  origin  of  the  plant  in  Semitic  language 
and  culture."  "The  name  of  the  pomgranate  fruit  among  the  Portu- 
guese is  to  the  present  day  the  Arabic  romaj  romeiraJ^^ 

Cone  op  the  cedae  of  Lebanon. — ^The  cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cedrus 
libani,  Hebrew  Erez)  has  its  chief  habitat  in  the  ranges  of  the  Tau- 
rus and  Lebanon,  the  latter  being  its  southernmost  limit.  The  Old 
Testament  abounds  in  references  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  was 
considered  as  the  prince  of  trees,  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  grand, 
magnificent,  and  durable:  "The  glory  of  Lebanon;^  the  trees  of  the 
Lord  are  satisfied;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  He  hath  planted;"^ 
"the  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm  tree;  he  shall  grow  like  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon."^  Frequent  references  are  also  made  to  the  eco- 
nomic uses  of  the  cedar.  It  supplied  the  chief  material  for  the  wood- 
work of  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  the  royal  palaces,^  the  second 
temple  of  Zerubbabel,^  and  according  to  Josephus^^  was  also  used  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  by  Herod.  From  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  it 
is  learned  that  the  Assyrian  kings  procured  the  costly  woods  for  their 
buildings  from  the  Lebanon.  Cedar  timber  was  also  used  in  the  great 
Persian  edifices  at  Persepolis,  in  the  first  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
aud  that  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  where  the  age  of  the  cedar  timber  was 
computed  at  two  thousand  years.    At  present  the  forest  of  Lebanon 

»  Exodus  xxviii,  33, 34. 

« I  Kings  vii,  18-20. 

'  Kultarpflanzen  nnd  Haustbiere  iu  ihrem  (!bergang  aas  Asien  nach  Qriechenland 
nnd  Italien  sowie  in  das  Ubrige  Eoropa.  Historisch-liDgalstische  Skizzen,  Berlin, 
1870,  p.  155. 

*  Quoted  by  Loew,  p.  362. 
^  Isaiah  xxxv,  2. 

«  Psalms  civ,  16. 
^  Idem  xcii,  12. 

*  I  Kings  vi  and  vii. 
»Ezraiii,  7. 

*o  Jewish  War,  v,  5,  2. 
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"is  shorn  of  its  glory,''  and  only  between  400  and  500  cedar  trees  are 
fonnd  in  small  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  mountain  range,  most  of 
them  in  the  valley  of  Kadisha,  nearly  7,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
tree  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs  ArZy  identical  with  the  ancient  Hebrew 
name.' 

Cone  of  a  Lebanon  fir. — The  Hebrew  word^  Berosh,  whicb  is 
rendered  by  the  English  version  "fir,"  probably  comprises  the  other 
coniferous  trees  of  Palestine,  including  junipers,  pines,  and  the  funeral 
cypress.  Of  the  pine  there  are  four  S[>ecies  in  Palestine.  The  most 
common  is  the  Aleppo  pine  (Pinus  halepensis)^  then  the  pinaster  (P. 
pinaster)^  the  stone  (P.pinea)^  and  the  Pyrenean  (P.  pyrenaica).  The 
Junipertis  excelsa  is  very  common,  and  the  Cypressus  nempervirens  is  the 
common  species  of  western  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  "  Fir  trees"  are 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  in  association  with  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  though  the  former  were  deemed  inferior:  "Howl,  O  fir 
tree,  for  the  cedar  is  fallen."^  "Fir"  timber  was  used  for  the  floors 
of  the  temple,*  for  ships'  planks,^  and  for  musical  instruments.^  The 
fruit  is  but  once  mentioned :  "  I  am  like  a  green  fir  tree;  from  me  is  thy 
fruit  found."' 

FAUNA. 

Though  for  obvious  reasons  no  attempt  was  made  at  a  compete  col- 
lection of  the  fauna  of  the  Bible,  a  suiticient  number  of  specimens  was 
shown  from  each  class  to  make  the  exhibit  of  this  division  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  Bible  in  some  measure  representative. 

MAMMALS. 

The  mammals  were  illustrated  by  the  following  specimens: 
The  ape**  {Hanuman monkey ^  iSemnopithectu$  entellus ;  Hebrew,  Qof). — 
The  ape  was  not  native  in  Palestine.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
among  the  commodities  brought  to  Solomon  by  the  ships  of  Tarshish.^ 
The  Hebrew  name  for  ape  is  cognate  with  that  in  the  Tamil  language 
(Kapi),  and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  apes  were  brought  from 
Ceylon  or  South  India,  where  the  genus  Semnapithecus  is  especially  fre- 
quent. The  ape  has  also  been  identified  among  the  animals  depicted 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments. 

The  bat  (Hebrew,  Afallef). — The  bat  is  classed  in  the  catalogue  of 
animals'"  among  the  unclean  birds,  which  are  forbidden  for  food.     In 


>  Immanuel  Loew,  Aramaeische  PflauzeDnamen,  L4>ipzig,  1881,  p.  57. 
'^  Some  aathoritiea  favur  the  rendering  cypress. 
^  Zachariah  xi,  2. 

^I  Kings  vi,  15.     The  Revised  Version  gives  cypress  in  the  margin. 
^  Ezekiel  xxvii,  5. 
6 II  Samuel  vi,  5. 
7  Hosea  xiv,  8. 

^  Since  the  version  of  1611  English  usage  has  changed.    Monkey,  the  more  general 
term,  would  be  a  fitter  rendering. 

« I  Kiug»  X,  22,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  II  Chronicles  ix,  21. 
*" Leviticus  xi,  19, 20  j  comx)are  Deuteronomy  xiv,  18. 
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IsiUMb  ii,  20, 21,  bats  are  alladed  to  in  company  with  moles  as  inhabiting 
boles  and  cavities  ubont  ruins;  **In  that  day  a  man  shall  cast  away  his 
idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold  which  they  made  for  him  to  wor- 
ship, to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats  to  go  into  the  caverns  of  the  rocks, 
and  into  the  clefts  of  the  ragged  rocks."  Bats  are  still  very  numerous 
in  Palestine,  about  twenty  species  being  known.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon is  Gynonycteris  wgyptiaca,  a  specimen  of  which  was  shown. 

"Coney"  ROCK-BADGER  {Procavia  syriaca,  or  Hyrax  syriacus ; 
Hebrew,  SJiafan), — In  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible  the  Hebrew 
Shafan  is  rendered  "coney,"  which  formerly  was  the  common  name  for 
rabbit,  although  that  usage  is  now  obsolete.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
introduction  of  the  rabbit  into  the  East  is  of  recent  date,  and  that  no 
rabbit  was  known  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bible  lands.'  Besides, 
while  the  rabbit  has  its  dwelling  place  in  sand  or  clay,  the  IShafan  is 
enumerated  in  the  Bible^  among  the  "four  things  little  upon  earth, 
but  exceeding  wise,  being  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  they  make  their  houses 
in  the  rock,"  and  their  attachment  to  rocks  is  also  referred  to  in  Psalms 
civ,  18:  "The  rocks  are  refuge  for  the  shefanim,^^  The  animal  men- 
tioned in  these  passages  can  not,  therefore,  have  been  a  rabbit,  and  it  is 
now  assumed  by  all  writers  to  be  the  Procavia  or  Hyrajc  syriacus,  which 
belongs  to  an  isolated  group  of  hoofed  mammals  whose  dentition  mani- 
fests considerable  similarity  to  the  teeth  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  hyrax 
is  not  as  common  in  Palestine  as  formerly,  but  it  is  still  found  in  some 
places,  as  in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
while  at  the  summit  of  Jebel  Musa,  on  Mount  Sinai,  a  whole  colony  is 
in  existence.  The  Arabs  call  the  hyrax  wabr^  and  describe  it  as  the 
"little  animal  of  the  children  of  Israel"  {janamu  bani  Israil)?  In 
Abyssinia  the  hyrax  is  called  gehejaty  and  its  flesh  is  there  used  as  food 
by  the  Mohammedans.^  The  Israelites  counted  it  among  the  unclean 
animals/'^ 

Young  camel  (Camelus  dromedarivsj  Hebrew  Oamal), — The  camel 
was,  and  is  still,  one  of  the  most  useful  beasts  in  Palestine.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Bible  as  being  used  for  riding,**  as  a  beast  of  burden,"'  and 
of  draft.^  It  was  also  used  in  war.^  Among  Jacob's  gifts  to  Esau  were 
thirty  milch  camels  (literally,  "camels  giving  suck")  with  their  colts.*** 
The  flesh  of  the  camel  was  forbidden  as  food."  It  is  eaten  now  when 
better  food  can  not  be  had  in  most  parts  of  the  East;  but  the  meat  is 


*  W.  Honghton^  Gleanings  from  the  Natural  History  of  the  Ancients,  pp.  139, 184. 

*  Proverbs  xxx,  24  and  26. 

•"*  Fritz  Hommel,  Die  Namen  der  Sliugethiere  bei  den    8Udsemitiuchen   Vulkeru, 
.322. 
"•Dr.  B.  Longravel  in  Zoologische  Jnhrbuecher,  III,  p.  336. 

*  Leviticus  xi,  5;  Deuteronomy  xiv,  7. 
^Grenesis  xxiv,  64. 

^Jdem  xxxvii,  25;  I  Kings  x,  2,  etc. 

*  Isaiah  xxi,  7. 

*•!  Samuel  XXX;  17. 
'*•  Genesis  xxxii,  15. 
^^  Leviticus  xi,  4;  Deuteronomy  xiv,  7. 
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said  to  be  very  coarse  and  dry.  The  meat  of  a  very  young  camel,  how- 
ever, is  esteemed  by  the  Arabs  as  a  great  luxury.  The  camel  had  many 
uses  in  the  arts.  Camel's  hair  was  used  for  weaving  into  cloth.  John 
the  Baptist  ^^ had  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair." '  Tents,  shields,  harness, 
saddles,  and  even  trunks  are  made  of  camel's  skin.  Two  species,  the 
one-humped  camel  {Camelus  dromedaritcs)  and  the  Bactrian  two  humped 
camel  {Camelus  bactrianua),  were  known  in  Palestine,  the  former  being 
more  frequent.  The  camel  was  the  subject  of  many  proverbial  expres- 
sions, two  of  which  are  by  Jesus,  Mattbew  xix,  24:  *'Itis  easier  fora 
camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God,"  and  xxiii,  24:  "Strain  out  the  gnat  and  swallow  the 
camel."  The  word  for  camel  is  practically  the  same  in  most  anciout 
and  modern  languages. 

Gazelle  {Gazella  dorcm;  Hebrew,  ^ebi), — The  gazelle  (in  the  Author- 
ized Version  "roebuck,"  also  translated  "roe"  in  the  Revised  Version) 
was  allowed  as  food.'^  It  was  provided  for  the  royal  table  of  Solomon.' 
The  characteristics  of  swiftness  and  gentleness  of  these  animals  are 
often  referred  to*  "as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe;"*  "as  swift  as  the  roes 
upon  the  mountains;"*^  "The  voice  of  my  beloved;  behold  he  cometh 
leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills.  My  beloved  is 
like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart."'  The  feminine  form,  in  Hebrew  ^ehiah^  in 
Aramean  Tabitha^  was  often  used  as  a  proper  name;^  for  example, 
"Now  there  was  at  Joppa  a  certain  disciple  named  Tabitha,  which  by 
interpretation  is  called  Dorcas."  The  Arabs  call  the  gazelle  tabi  and 
employ  it  frequently  in  their  love  poetry  as  the  imageof  feminine  love- 
liness. More  than  twenty  species  of  gazelle  inhabit  Africa,  Arabia, 
Persia,  India,  and  central  Asia.  The  gazelle  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia  is  the  Qazella  dorcas.  It  is  very  common  in  Palestine,  espe- 
cially in  the  Judean  wilderness  and  the  Arabah. 

Mouse  (Hebrew,  Akbar). — The  mouse  is  enumerated  among  the 
unclean  "creeping  things,"^  "eating  swine's  flesh,  and  the  abomina- 
tion, and  the  mouse."  Mice  were  sent  as  a  plague  upon  the  Philistines 
for  having  carried  off  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.*"  No  less  than  twenty 
species  have  been  found  in  Palestine.  The  Mus  bactrianus^  which  is 
especially  plentiful  and  familiar,  was  given  as  an  illustration. 

BIRDS. 

The  birds  enumerated  in  the  Bible  were  represented  by  fourteen 
specimens. 

The  cock. — No  mention  is  made  of  the  cock  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  in  the  New  Testament  he  is  referred  to  in  connection  with  Peter's 

^  Matthew  iii,  4 ;  Mark  1,  6.  '>  Canticles  ii,  8. 

'Deuteronomy  xii,  15,  22;  xiv,  5;  xv,  22.  ''Idem,  viii,  14. 

31  Kings  iv,  23.  »I1  Kings  xii ;  I  Acts  ix,  36. 

^11  Samuel  ii,  18.  ^  Leviticus  xi,  29;  Isaiah  Ixvi,  17. 

'^I  Chronicles  xii,  8.  ***!  Samuel  vi. 
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denjal  of  Jesus,  when  Jesas  said  to  Peter,  "The  cock  shall  not  crow 
this  day  until  thou  shalt  thrice  deny  that  thou  knowest  me."^  It  is 
said  that  in  remembrance  of  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  brought 
Peter  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  the  practice  began  of  placing  weather- 
cocks upon  towers  and  steeples.' 

There  is  independent  testimony  from  the  Mishna  that  the  cock  had 
become  common  in  Palestine.  The  Mislina  was  collected  about  200  of 
the  Christian  era,  but  as  many  portions  of  it  go  back  to  at  least  three 
centuries  earlier  it  is  in  some  portions  contemporary  with  and  even 
earlier  than  the  !New  Testament.  According  to  the  Mishna'  the  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  selling  a  white  cock  to  the  heathens.  This  pro- 
hibition was  compromised  by  the  permission  to  sell  if  the  toe  were  cut 
off,  because  "they  do  not  sacrifice  anything  defective."  The  word  for 
cock  is  "  Tarnegol,^^  Syriac  Tarnagla.  There  is  no  Biblical  Hebrew 
word  for  cock.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Talmud  uses  the  word 
Oebevy  which  means  simply  "  male."  The  crowing  of  the  cock  is  referred 
to  a  number  of  times  in  the  Talmud,  cock  crow  being  a  recognized  time.* 
There  are  three  that  are  strong  (unyielding),  says  the  Talmud,  "  Israel 
among  the  peoples;  the  dog  among  the  beasts,  and  the  cock  among 
the  birds.'^    (Be^a  5b.) 

On  Babylonian  gems  the  cock  appears  as  the  herald  of  dawn,  the 
heavenly  guardian  of  light,  who  by  his  crowing  drives  away  the  demons 
of  the  night.  The  native  country  of  the  domestic  cock  is  supposed  to 
be  India,  and  the  migration  of  domestic  fowl  to  western  Asia  and 
Europe  probably  took  place  with  the  Medo- Persian  conquerors.  As 
the  Persians  spread  their  dominions,  the  cock,  the  *' Persian  bird" 
went  with  them. 

Turtledove  {Turtur  risorius ;  Hebrew,  Tor). — The  turtledove  and 
the  dove  or  pigeon  {Hebrew,  Yonah)  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  They  were  the  only  birds  permitted  as  sacrifices.^  Noah 
sent  forth  a  dove  three  times  from  the  ark.  On  its  second  flight  it 
returned  with  an  olive  leaf,^  which  has  since  been  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  peace.  Numerous  allusions  are  made  in  the  Scriptures  to 
the  simplicity,  innocence,  gentleness,  and  fidelity  of  the  dove:  ^  ^'Ephraim 
is  like  a  silly  dove  without  understanding.''^  *'Be  ye  therefore  wise  as 
serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves."  The  turtledove  is  noted  for  the  regu- 
larity of  its  migration :  ^  "And  the  turtle  and  the  swallow  and  the  crane 
observe  the  time  of  their  coming,"  compare  Canticles  if,  11, 12.  At 
present  there  are  four  species  of  dove  and  three  species  of  turtledove 
inhabiting  Palestine  in  large  numbers. 

Oolden  eagle  {Aquila  chryaaetos;  Hebrew,  N'esher). — The  Hebrew 

*  Luke  xxii,  34;  John  xiii,  38.  «  Genesia  viii,  8-11. 
^Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  458.  ^  Hosea  vii,  11. 
=*Aboda  Zara  Idolatry,  I,  5.  «  Matthew  x,  16. 
^Mishna  Yoma,  I,  8.  ^Jeremiah  viii,  7. 

*  Leviticus  i,  14;  v,  7;  xii,  8;  Luke  ii,  24. 
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term  Nesher^  which  in  the  English  Bible  is  invariably  rendered  ^^  eagle,'' 
comprises  large  birds  of  prey  in  general,  and  perhaps  particularly  the 
grififon  valtare.  The  golden  eagle  is  quite  common  in  Palestine.  At 
least  seven  other  distinct  kinds  have  been  observed.  Famerons  refer- 
ences are  found  in  the  Bible  to  the  characteristics  of  the  eagle:  Its 
high  soaring  in  the  air;'  its  molting,  as  a  symbol  of  the  renewing  of 
strength; 2  its  strength;^  its  predatory  habits;^  its  power  of  vision;* 
its  care  tor  its  young,  in  comparison  with  God's  sheltering  care  over 
his  people.^  The  eagle,  as  emblematic  of  the  divine  attributes,  is  one 
of  the  four  living  creatures  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (i,  10)  and  in 
the  ApocHlypse  of  John  (iv,  7).  It  is  also  the  emblem  of  John  the 
Evangelist. 

HooPOB  ( Upupa  epops;  Hebrew,  Dukifath). — It  is  probable  that  the 
Hebrew  name  dukifathj  occurring  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds,^  denotes 
the  hoopoe,  as  the  Revised  Version  translates  it,  and  not  the  ^'lapwing,'' 
as  rendered  by  the  Authorized  Version.  The  hoopoe  feeds  on  insects 
in  dunghills  and  marshy  places,  and  is  therefore  considered  a  very 
filthy  bird.  It  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  found  throughout 
the  winter.  In  Palestine  it  is  a  summer  visitor.  The  Egyptians  cod- 
sidered  the  hoopoe  as  symbolical  of  gratitude,  because  it  repays  the 
early  kindness  of  its  parents  in  their  old  age  by  trimming  their  wings 
and  bringing  them  food  when  they  are  acquiring  new  plumage.  The 
Arabs  call  it  the  "doctor,"  believing  it  to  possess  marvelous  medicinal 
qualities,  and  they  use  its  head  in  charms  and  incantations. 

Owl. — Various  Hebrew  names  are  assigned  by  the  English  Version 
to  different  species  of  owl — Yanshufj  Leviticus  xi,  17;  Deuteronomy 
xiv,  16,  "great  owl;"  Kos^  in  the  same  passage,  "little  owl.' 

The  owl  belonged  to  the  unclean  birds,  and  is  enumerated  among  the 
animals  inhabiting  deserted  and  dismal  places.^  The  Egyptian  eagle 
owl  (Bubo  ascalaphus)  and  the  little  owl  (Athene  glatuc)  are  the  most 
common  species  in  Palestine.    The  latter  known  by  the  name  of  Boomeh 


1  Isaiah  xl,  31:  "They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles/^  Jeremiah  xlix, 
16,  etc. 

«**'Thy  youth  is  renewed  like  the  eagle." — Psalms  ciii,  6. 

^Hosea  viii,  1 :  "As  an  eagle  he  cometh  against  the  house  of  the  Lord.'' 

''Job  ix,  26:  "As  the  eagle  that  swoopeth  on  the  prey.  Compare  Proverbs  xxx, 
17;  Matthew  xxiv,  28. 

'^Job  xxxix,  28,  29:  "She  dwelleth  on  the  rock,  and  hath  her  lodging  there  upon 
the  crag  of  the  rock  and  the  strong  hold.  From  thence  she  spieth  out  the  prey ;  her 
eyes  behold  it  afar  off." 

'^Deuteronomy  xxxii,  11:  "As  an  eagle  that  stirreth  up  her  nest,  that  flnttereth 
over  her  young,  he  spread  abroad  his  wings,  he  took  them,  he  bare  them  on  his 
pinions. '' 

^Deuteronomy  xiv,  18;  Leviticus  xi,  19. 

^These  names  are  disputed;  some  translate  Yanshuf  hy  "water  fowl;"  Eo$  by  peli- 
can, or  falcon.  Lilitb  (Isaiah  xxxiv,  14 ),  which  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
by  screech  owl,  in  all  probability  means  simply  a  specter.  It  is  rendered  in  the 
Revised  V^ersion  "night  monster." 

^Psalms  cii,  6:  "I  am  become  as  an  owl  of  the  wast«  places.^' 
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among  the  Arabs,  is  also  called  the  '^mother  of  rains,"  as  no  rain  or 
tomb  of  pretension  will  readily  be  foand  without  one.  This  species  is 
a  great  favorite  with  the  Arabs,  being  regarded  as  lucky  and  friendly 
toman. 

Pabtbidqe  {Cacoabfs  chucar^  Hebrew  Qore). — Reference  is  made  to 
the  partridge  in  Samuel  xxvi,  20,  <'as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge 
in  the  mountains,''  and  in  Jeremiah  xvii,  11,  as  the  partridge  (margin 
of  Revised  Version  "sitteth  on  eggs  which  she  hath  not  laid,")  "gath- 
ereth  young  which  she  hath  not  brought  forth,"  alluding  to  the  ancient 
belief  that  the  partridge  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  eggs  and  hatching 
them.  Besides  the  chucar  partridge,  Hey's  sand  partridge  (Amnoperdio) 
heyi)  is  abundant  in  Palestine  and  in  Sinai. 

Peacock  {Pavo  cristatus;  Hebrew,  Tw^-fctym).— The  peacock  is  men- 
tioned among  the  animals  brought  by  Solomon's  ships  from  Tarshish.^ 
It  is  an  Indian  bird,  and  the  Hebrew  name  can  be  traced  to  the  Tamil 
tokei  Malabar  tdgaiy  toghai,  ''the  crested  bird."  In  some  parts  of  India 
it  is  very  abundant  and  almost  domesticated.  It  is  venerated  by  the 
Hindus,  and  large  flocks  are  kept  at  their  temples.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Oreece  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  and  was  adopted 
at  Samos  as  the  sacred  bird  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  the  temple  of  that  goddess, 
the  Herseum. 

Pelican  {Peleca/nus  onoorotalus  ;  Hebrew,  Qd^ath). — ^The  pelican  is  one 
of  the  unclean  birds,^  being  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  desolation  and 
ruin.^  From  the  habit  of  this  bird  of  storing  quantities  of  food  in  the 
large  pouch  attached  to  its  lower  mandible,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
its  young,  which  it  does  by  pressing  its  beak  against  its  breast,  the 
fable  arose  that  the  pelican  opened  its  breast  with  its  beak  and  fed  its 
young  with  its  own  blood,  which  seemed  to  derive  support  from  the  red 
tips  at  the  end  of  the  bill.  Besides  the  common  white  pelican  another 
species,  the  Dalmatian  pelican  (Pelecanus  crispus)^  is  found,  but  less 
commonly,  on  the  coast  of  Syria. 

Quail  (Coturnix  communis;  Hebrew,  Selav). — Quails  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  only  in  connection  with  the  miraculous  supply  of  food  which 
they  formed  for  the  Israelites  upon  two  occasions,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sin^  and  at  Kibroth  Hataavah.^  They  are  the  smallest  representatives 
of  the  partridge  family  and  breed  in  numbers  in  Palestine.  They 
arrive  in  vast  flocks  by  night  in  March  and  a  few  remain  throughout 
the  winter.    Their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy. 

Raven  {Corvus  corax;  Hebrew,  Oreb). — ^The  raven  is  the  first  bird 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Bible  :*^  "And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  and  it 

'rKing8x,22;  11  ChronicleTii,^!] 
» Leviticus  xi,  18 ;  Deuteronomy  xiv,  17. 

-'^Isaiah  xxxiv,  11 :  **  But  the  pelican  and  porcupine  shall  possess  it  •"  Zephaniah  ii, 
14:  ''Both  the  pelican  and  the  porcupine  shall  lodge  in  the  chapters  thereof. '' 
••Exodus  xvi,  13. 

"Numbers  xi,  31-32 ;  compare  Psalms  Ixxviii,  27,  and  cv,  40. 
^  Genesis  viii,  7. 
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went  forth  to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.'' 
It  was  forbidden  for  food.*  In  several  passages  the  raven  is  referred 
to  as  illustrating  the  care  with  which  God  watches  over  his  creatures.* 
*'He  giveth  to  the  beast  his  food,  and  to  the  young  ravens  which  cry.'" 
"Who  provideth  for  the  raven  his  food,  when  lys  young  ones  cry  unto 
God,  and  wander  for  lack  of  meat."*  "Consider  the  ravens,  that  they 
sow  not,  neither  reap;  which  have  no  store  chamber  nor  barn ;  and  Gt>d 
feedeth  them;  of  how  much  more  value  are  ye  than  the  birds."  The 
custom  of  the  ravens  of  attacking  the  eyes  of  young  or  sickly  animals 
is  alluded  to  in  Proverbs  xxx,  17:  "The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father 
and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it 
out,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it."  The  raven  and  allied  species 
are  abundant  in  Palestine. 

Sparrow  {Passer  domesticus;  Hebrew,  ^ippor). — ^The  Hebrew  word 
gippor  denotes  birds  in  general,  being  used  especially,  however,  of  small 
birds.  In  the  following  passages  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  sparrow  in 
particular:  Psalm  Ixxxiv,  3:  "The  sparrow  hath  found  her  an  house, 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young;"  aud 
Psalms  cii,  7 :  "I  watch,  and  become  like  a  sparrow  that  is  alone  upon 
the  house  top."  Jesus  refers  to  the  sparrow  in  illustration  of  God's 
benignant  care  of  his  creatures:*  "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing!  and  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father.  But  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  not 
therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."®  Several  species 
of  the  sparrow  occur  in  great  abundance  in  Palestine,  especially  on  the 
Plain  of  Gennesareth. 

Blaok  Stoek  {Giconia  nigra;  Hebrew,  Hasidah). — ^The  stork  was 
accounted  an  unclean  bird.^  It  is  a  migrant,®  "Yea,  the  stork  in  the 
heavens  knoweth  her  appointed  times,"  and  built  its  nest  in  "the  fir 
trees."^  The  Hebrew  name  Hasidah  means  the  kind,  the  pious  one 
(Latin,  pia  avis)j  owing  to  the  filial  piety  and  devotion  which  was 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  this  bird. 

The  passage  in  Job  xxxix,  13:  "The  wing  of  the  ostrich  rejoiceth, 
but  her  pinions  and  feathers  are  kindly  (Hebrew,  hasidahf^  is  thought 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  stork,  whose  treatment  of  the  young  is  so 
different  from  that  of  the  hard-breasted  ostrich.*® 

Owing  to  this  belief  and  to  its  feeding  on  noxious  reptiles  and  insects 


*  Leviticus  xi,  15 ;  Deuteronomy  xiv,  14. 

*  Psalms  cxlvii,  9. 
3  Job  xxxviii,  41. 
<Lukexii,24. 

6  Matthew  X,  29-31. 
^  See  also  Luke  xii,  6, 7. 
^  Leviticus  xi,  19;  Deuteronomy  xiv,  18. 
«  Jeremiah  viii,  7. 
^Psalms  CIV,  17. 
^^1.  M.  Casanowioz  Paronomasia  in  the  Old  Testament,  p.  57. 
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the  stork  is  a  protected  bird,  and  iu  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East  there 
is  a  heavy  flue  for  molesting  either  the  storks  or  their  nests.  Both  the 
black  and  the  white  stork  {Oiconia  alba)  occur  in  Palestine,  the  latter 
chiefly  in  winter;  the  former  a  migrant,  passing  to  the  north. 

Swallow  (Chelidon^rmtica ;  Hebrew,  Sis^  SuSj  and  Deror). — ^The 
swallow  is  referred  to  in  Jeremiah  viii,  7,  as  one  of  the  birds  which 
"observe  the  time  of  their  coming.'^  "As  the  sparrow  in  her  wan- 
dering, as  the  swallow  in  her  flying,  so  the  curse  that  is  causeless 
lighteth  not."*  Psalms,  Ixxxiv,  3:  "  Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  her 
an  house  and  the  swallow  a  .nest  for  herself.''  There  are  about  half  a 
dozen  species  of  the  swallow,  and  the  closely  allied  martin,  in  Palestine. 
The  common  swallow  abounds  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 

Griffon  vulture  (Oyps  fultus), — As  was  stated  above  under  eagle, 
the  Hebrew  Neahevj  which  is  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  "eagle'' 
comprises  large  predatory  birds  in  general.  Thus  in  Jeremiah  xlix,  16, 
and  Job  xxxix,  27--30,  the  "eagle"  is  referred  to  as  making  its  nest  in 
the  highest  clififs.  "O,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill ;  though  tliou  shouldest  make  thy  nest 
as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the 
Lord":  "Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  her  nest 
on  high!  She  dwelleth  on  the  rock,  and  hath  her  lodging  there,  upon 
the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the  strong  hold."  This  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  griffon  vulture.  The  passage  in  Micah  i,  16;  "  Make  thee 
bald  •  •  •  enlarge  thy  baldness  as  the  eagle"  can  only  refer  to  the 
vulture,  which  is  devoid  of  true  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck.  The 
griflfon  vulture  is  most  abundant  in  Palestine.  It  breeds  in  colonies  of 
aeries,  the  most  notable  of  which  are  at  Wady  Kelt  near  Jericho, 
Mount  Nebo,in  the  gorges  of  the  Jabbok  and  the  Litany  River,  at  Mount 
Garmel,  and  in  the  valleys  leading  into  the  Plain  of  Genessareth. 

REPTILES. 

But  four  specimens  of  the  reptiles  of  the  Bible  were  exhibited. 

Frog  (Hebrew,  ^efardea). — ^The  frog  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  the  second  plague  inflicted  on  Egypt.*  In  Revelations 
xvi,  13,  unclean  spirits  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  likeness  of  frogs, 
which  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon.  The  edible  frog  (Rana 
esculenta)  is  the  only  species  which  at  present  occurs  in  Egypt.  In 
Palestine  are  found  the  gi*een  toad  {Bufo  viridis)^  and  less  commonly 
the  African  toad  (Bufo  regularis).  The  little  tree  frog  {Hyla  arborea) 
is  also  common  in  Sinai  and  Palestine. 

LizABD. — Leviticus  xi,  30,  mentions  the  names  of  a  number  of  animals 
which  are  included  among  the  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth. 
The  Leta^ah  (La^certa  viridis  and  L.  agilis)  is  the  only  one  traditionally 
rendered  by  lizard;  but  the  present  opinion  is  that  the  other  names 

*  Proverbs  xxvi,  2 ;  compare  Isaiah  xxxviii,  14. 
'Exodus  viii,  2-14;  compare  Psalms  Ixxvii,  45;  ov,  30. 
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are  also  kiuds  of  lizards — the  Revised  Version  farnisbe^  this  state- 
ment in  the  margin  and  translates  great  lizard,  lizard,  sand  Uzai'd,  etc. 
The  best  lexicographical  aathority  agrees  with  this  view.  Nor  are  we 
to  be  sorprised  at  this  number  of  words  in  Hebrew  for  lizard,  since 
they  are  very  abundant  in  Palestine,  about  forty  species  having  been 
enumerated.  Among  the  most  common  is  the  green  lizard  and  its 
varieties. 

ViPBR  ( Vipera  aspi$;  Hebrew,  Ef'eh). — ^The  generic  name  in  Hebrew 
of  any  serpent  is  Nahash.  The  seri>ent  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis 
iii,  1, 13,  where  it  is  said  to  be  more  subtle  than  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  Jesus  alludes  to  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,^  "Be  ye  thei'rfore 
wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.^  The  different  species  are 
referred  to  by  various  umnes—pethenj  shefifofij  'akshuh^  a/nd  gifoniy 
usually  rendered  by  adder.  The  viper  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xxx,  6; 
lix,  5;  Job  xx,  16:  ^^The  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him,'' and  often  in 
the  New  Testament.^  It  is  assumed  that  the  viper  that  fastened  on 
the  hand  of  the  Apostle  PauF  was  the  Vipera  aspis.  Upward  of  thirty 
species  have  been  found  in  Palestine. 

INSECTS. 

Six  specimens  of  the  insects  of  the  Bible  concluded  the  illustration 
of  the  Biblical  fauna. 

HoBSBPLY  (Hippohosca  equina;  Hebrew,  Aroh). — It  is  probable  that 
the  horsefly  is  meant  by  aroh  (English  versions,  '*  swarms  of  flies," 
"  divers  sorts  of  flies"),  sent  as  a  plague  upon  Egypt.^  The  rendering, 
<* swarms  of  flies,"  as  indicating  a  mixture  of  various  insects,  is  very 
old,  being  found  in  the  Talmud  and  in  Jerome.  The  horsefly  in  Egypt 
settles  on  the  human  body,  sucks  blood,  and  produces  festering  sores. 
It  is  also  the  means  of  spreading  ophthalmia. 

Bbeeze  flies  {Hcematopotaplurialis  and  Chryaopa-coecutiens,  Hebrew 
Zebub). — The  name  Zebub  occurs  but  twice  in  the  Old  Testament,  Isaiah 
vii,  18,  as  a  figure  of  swarming  and  troublesome  armies  coming  from 
Egypt,  "The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of 
the  rivers  of  Egypt  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria;" 
and  Ecclesiastes  x,  1,  as  corrupting  ointment,  "Dead  flies  cause  the 
ointment  of  the  perfumer  to  send  forth  a  stinking  savor;  so  doth  a 
little  folly  outweigh  wisdom  and  honor."  A  species  of  Tabanw  or 
breeze  fly  is  common  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Nile,  and  is 
very  injurious  to  animals;  it  attacks  both  man  and  beast.^ 

The  Phenicians  invoked  against  the  flies  Baalzebub,^  the  lord  of  files, 
the  god  of  Ekron.' 


1  Matthew  x,  16. 

'  Matthew  iii,  7. 

'Actexxyiiiy  3. 

<  Exodus  vii,  21-31;  compare  Psalms  Ixxviii,  45;  cv,  31. 

>Hart,  Animals  of  the  Bible,  p.  101, 102;  compare  also  Smith  Dictionary,  see  Baal, 

« In  the  New  Testament,  Beelzebub,  Matthew  x,  25. 

'U  Kings  i,  2. 
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Saoeed  8CASABAEU8  {Ateuchus  Aocerj.—The  Ateuchua  was  wor- 
shiped by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  often  represented  by  hiero- 
glyphics and  on  monuments.  Models  of  them  in  the  most  precious 
materials  were  worn  as  charms  and  buried  with  mummies.  The  insects 
themselves  have  also  been  found  in  coffins.  It  may  be  that  the  worship 
of  the  scarabaeus  in  Egypt  was  in  some  way  connected  with  that  of 
Baalzebub,  the  lord  of  flies,  in  Ekron.' 

Hornet  ( Vespa  orientalis;  Hebrew,  Qirah). — Hornets  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible  as  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  for  the  punishment  and 
expulsion  of  the  Ganaanites.^  <<I  will  send  the  hornet  before  thee, 
which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Ganaanite,  and  the  Hittite  from 
before  thee.''^  It  is  assumed  by  some  that  they  are  used  figuratively 
for  panic  or  terror.  Hornets  are  abundant  in  Palestine,  and  were  so 
in  former  times,  as  is  perhaps  indicated  from  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Judah,  yortfali,  "place  of  hornets."  There  are  at  present  four  species 
in  Palestine;  the  most  common  is  Ve^a  orientalis. 

Locust  {Acridium  peregrinum;  Hebrew,  Arbeh). — Of  all  the  "creep- 
ing creatures"  the  locust  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It 
occurs  under  nine  different  names  {ha>gab,  hargol,  sotamj  gassam,  yeleq^ 
haailj  geb  or  goby  ^Ui^l),  which  probably  denote  different  species. 
Locusts  were  one  of  the  ten  plagues  inflicted  on  Egypt.^  They  were 
permitted  as  food,'  and  were  the  chief  food  of  John  the  Baptist^ 
Among  the  Moorish  Arabs  they  are  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  stimulant, 
and  in  Central  Arabia  they  are  regarded  as  a  dainty.  Their  api>earance, 
habits,  ravages,  etc.,  are  often  referred  to  figuratively  in  the  Scriptures 
as  destructive  armies,  Nahum  iii,  15-17:  <^Make  thyself  many  as  the 
locusts.  •  •  •  Thy  crowned  are  as  the  locusts  and  thy  marshals 
as  the  swarms  of  grasshoppers,  which  camp  in  the  hedges  in  the  cold 
day,  but  when  the  sun  ariseth  they  flee  away,  and  thedr  place  is  not 
known  where  they  are:"'  *'Aud  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like 
unto  horses  prepared  for  war  •  •  •,"etc.  In  Proverbs  xxx,  27,  they 
are  enumerated  among  the  ^<four  things  which  are  little  upon  the  earth, 
but  they  are  exceeding  wise."  "  The  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  they  go 
forth  all  of  them  by  bands." 

Moth  (Hebrew,  Ashj  8as). — ^The  destructiveness  of  the  moth  and  its 
own  extreme  frailty  are  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  an  illustration 
of  the  i)erishable  nature  of  temporal  things.^  <^  Behold  they  all  shall 
wax  old  as  a  garment;  the  moth  shall  eat  them  up."  ^    <<Lay  not  up  for 

'  II  Kings  i,  2. 

^Exodus  xxiii,  29;  Deuteronomy  yii,  20;  Joshua  xxiv,  12. 

*(*ompare  Denteronomy  vii,  20;  Joshua  xxiv,  12. 

*  Exodus  X. 

»  Leviticus  xi,  90-22. 

«  Matthew  iii,  4;  Mark  i,  6.    Compare  above  under  '^Pods  of  the  carob  tree.'' 

^Proverbs  xxx,  2;  Revelation  ix,  7. 

« Isaiah  i,  9. 

«*  Matthew  vi,  19,20. 
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yourselves  treasures  apou  eaitb,  where  moth  and  mst  doth  coDsame 
•  •  •  ri  •*Yoai  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  gurmeDts  are 
motheaten."^  ^^  Whose  foaiidation  is  in  the  dast,  which  are  crashed 
before  the  moth,*'  and  '*He  baildeth  his  house  as  the  moth.^^  It  is 
quite  plain  that  at  least  in  most  of  the  passages  the  Tineidatj  or  clothes 
moths,  are  referred  to. 

PALESTINIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  next  group  consisted  of  a  selection  of  objects  from  the  antiquities 
and  art  of  the  peoples  who  were  connected  with  the  history  told  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  put  on  exhibition  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  student  or  visitor  to  place  himself  in  the  i»osition  of  one  who  lived 
in  the  times  and  the  lands  in  which  the  books  of  the  Bible  were 
composed. 

Of  monuments  and  relics  found  in  Palestine  itself,  the  following  were 
shown: 

Cast  of  the  Moabite  stone. — In  II  Kings  iii  it  is  related  that 
Mesha,  the  king  of  Moab,  paid  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  but  that 
after  the  death  of  Ahab  he  rebelled.  Thereupon  Ahab's  son,  Joram, 
allied  with  Jehosbaphat,  king  of  Judah,  invaded  Moab  and  shut  ap 
Mesha  in  Kir-Hareseth,  situated  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  Mesha,  in  this  emergency,  ofl'ered  his  first  bom  son 
as  a  sacrifice,  in  the  presence  of  the  invading  army,  to  Ghemosh,  the 
principal  divinity  of  the  Moabites;  whereupon  the  Israelites  withdrew. 
Thus  far  the  Biblical  account. 

In  1868  the  Be  v.  A.  F.  Klein,  a  German  missionary,  discovered  at 
Dhiban,  the  rains  of  Dibon,  the  ancient  capital  of  Moab,^  a  stone  or  stela 
with  an  inscription  celebrating  the  achievements  of  Mesha.  It  was  of 
dark  blue  basalt,  3  feet  8i  inches  high,  2  feet  3 J  inches  wide,  and  1  foot 
1.78  inches  thick,  rounded  at  both  ends  and  inscribed  with  thirty-four 
lines.  The  stone  was  in  posse>ssion  of  the  Beni  Humaydah,  a  wild 
Arab  tribe  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  Arabs,  considering  the  stone  so 
eageriy  sought  after  by  Europeans  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
power,  lit  a  fire  under  it  and  then  threw  cold  water  upon  it,  breaking 
it  into  fragments,  which  were  distributed  as  charms  among  the  difierent 
families  of  the  tribe.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  at  that  time  chancellor  of 
the  French  consulate,  had,  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the  stone,  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  paper  impression  of  the  entire  inscription. 
Afterwards  by  careful  work  he  succeeded  in  collecting  most  of  the 
fragments,  so  that  six-sevenths  of  the  inscription  has  been  preserved 
and  two-thirds  of  the  stone  itself  is  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

In  the  inscription  Mesha  relates  that  Omri  and  Ahab  had  oppressed 
the  land  of  Moab  for  many  years,  until  he  recovered  several  cities  from 

>  James  v,  2.  'Job  xxvii,  18. 

*Job  iy,  18,  19.  ** Numbers  xxi,  30;  xxxii,  34;  Isaiah  zv,  2. 
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tbe  Israelites,  mentioning  Medeba,'  Atarotb,^  and  Nebo,^  where  he  slew 
7,<K)0  people  and  captured  Jahaz,  which  had  bten  built  by  the  King  of 
Israel.  At  the  conclusion  he  also  mentions  a  battle  against  Horouaim, 
which  is  generally  interpreted  as  referring  to  a  successful  war  with  the 
Edomites  who  might  have  invaded  the  country  from  the  south.  It  will 
thus  be  Been  that  the  contents  of  this  comparatively  brief  historical 
document  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  happenings  in  the 
ancient  world  in  the  ninth  century  B.  C.  The  dialect  of  the  inscrip- 
tion differs  but  slightly  from  Hebrew,  and  the  characters  employed  are 
those  of  ancient  Hebrew,  the  so-called  Samaritan  or  Pheuician.  Aside 
from  its  historical  interest  just  mentioned,  the  Moabite  stone  is  the 
most  important  surviving  relic  of  the  Moabite  civilization.  It  is  the 
oldest  monument  bearing  a  Semitic  inscription,  and  its  discovery  was 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  tbe  development  of  the  alphabet, 
proving,  as  it  does,  that  tbe  Greeks  added  nothing  to  the  alphabet 
which  they  received  from  tbe  East.* 

Cast  of  the  Siloam  inscription.— The  i)ool  or  fountain  of  Siloam, 
Hebrew,  Shitoahj  i.  e.,  "sending,-'  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  viii,  6;  '*the 
waters  of  Shiloah  that  go  softly"^  where  Jesus. sends  a  blind  man  to 
wash  in  the  pool  '*and  he  came  seeing."  It  is  at  the  southeast  end  of 
Jerusalem  and  was  fed  by  the  waters  of  a  spring  of  the  Gibon,  the 
modern  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  winding 
tunnel,  cut  for  a  distance  of  1,708  feet  through  the  solid  rock. 

The  Siloam  inscription  was  accidentally  discovered  in  June,  1880,  by 
a  schoolboy,  who,  while  playing  with  other  boys  near  the  pool  of 
Siloam  and  wading  up  a  channel  cut  in  the  rock  which  leads  into  the 
pool,  slipped  and  fell  into  the  water.  On  rising  to  the  surface  he 
noticed  what  looked  like  letters  on  the  wall  of  the  channel ;  this  fact  he 
reported  to  Mr.  Schick,  the  well  known  architect  and  archaeologist  of 
Jerusalem.  Mr.  Schick  announced  tbe  discovery  to  the  German  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Society  (Deutv^^cher  Palaestina  Verein),  and  with  much 
labor  made  copies  during  the  winter  of  1880-81,  which  were  sent  to  Eu- 
rope. Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  characters  had  become  filled 
with  a  deposit  of  lime  these  copies  were  practically  unintelligible.** 


*  Nnmbers  xxi,  30;  Joshua  xiii,  9,  etc. 

^Nurabera  xxxii,  34;  Joshua  xvi,  2,  etc. 

'Numbers  xxxii,  3;  Isaiah  xv,  2,  etc. 

'*The  iuscriptiou  has  been  translated  by  Noeldeke,  Ginsbnrg,  Gannean^  Schlott- 
mami,  W.  Hayes  Ward,  Wright,  Sraend,  and  Socin,  Die  Inschrift  des  Koeuigs  Mesa 
vou  Moab,  Freiburg,  1886,  and  Canon  Driver,  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books 
of  Samuel,  with  an  Introduction  on  Hebrew  Paleography,  and  the  Ancient  Versions 
and  Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions,  Oxford  and  New  York,  1890,  pp.  Ixxxiv-xciv ;  compare 
also  A.  H.  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments,  p.  91. 

^Nehemiah  iii,  15,  and  John  ix,  7. 

"A  curious  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  cretlit  for  the  work  of  lowering  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  channel  to  render  the  inscription  accessible.  Dr.  Guthe, 
in  the  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  XXXVI,  p.  726, 
claims  that  it  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Palestine  Exploration  Society ; 
while  the  same  claim  is  made  for  the  London  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Qaar- 
terly  Statement,  1881,  p.  142;  1882.  p.  1. 
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The  first  legible  copies  were  made  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  came 
to  Jerusalem  ia  February,  1881.  He  spent  three  afteruoous  in  the 
tunnel,  sitting  in  water  4  to  6  inches  deep,  the  conduit  being  dimly 
lighted  by  a  candle  held  by  his  companion,  Mr.  Slater.'  Another  copy 
was  independently  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Filter. 

In  March,  1881,  Dr.  Guthe,  head  of  the  German  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society,  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  after  making  as  exact  a  drawing 
as  possible  of  the  inscription  as  it  stood,  he  removed  the  lime  deposit 
by  the  application  of  hydrochloric  acid.  This  rendered  feasible  the 
taking  of  an  adequate  impression  of  the  inscription.  Squeezes  and 
plaster  impressions  were  subsequently  made  by  Dr.  Guthe,  Lieuts. 
Claude  R.  Conder  and  Mantel.^ 

In  1891  the  Siloam  inscription  was  cut  out  of  its  place  in  the  tunnel 
and  carried  away.  It  was  found  in  the  house  of  a  Greek  living  near 
Jerusalem  on  the  Hebron  road,  and  the  fact  reported  to  the  authorities 
at  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  law  makes  all  monuments  public 
property,  and  the  minister  of  public  instruction  ordered  the  inscrip- 
tion sent  to  Constantinople.  So  important,  however,  was  the  matter 
deemed  that  it  was  considered  at  a  council  of  ministers,  and  a  peremp- 
tory telegram  was  sent  by  the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  Pasha  of  Jerusalem 
to  use  all  means  to  secure  possession  of  this  priceless  monument  and 
forward  it  with  dispatch  to  the  capital.^  This  action  had  the  desired 
result  and  the  Siloam  inscription  is  now  preserved  at  the  Imperial 
Museum  in  Constantinople. 

The  contents  of  the  inscription,  which  consists  of  six  lines,  are  as 
follows:  '^Behold  the  excavation!  And  this  was  the  manner  of  the 
excavation,  while  [the  excavators]  were  lifting  up  the  pick,  each  to  his 
neighbor,  and  while  3  cubits  [of  rock  remained]  the  voice  of  one  called 
to  his  fellow- workman,  for  there  was  a  fissure  in  the  rock  on  the  right 
hand.  •  •  ♦  And  on  the  day  [or,  to  the  west]  of  the  excavation 
the  excavators  struck,  each  so  as  to  meet  his  fellow,  pick  against  pick, 
and  there  flowed  the  water  from  the  source  to  the  i)ool  through  the 
spa<;e  of  1,000  cubits,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  cubit  was  the  height  of  the  rock 
over  the  head  of  the  excavation.'' 

The  inscription  would  seem  to  show  that  the  work  of  excavation  waa 
undertaken  simultaneously  from  both  ends  by  two  gangs  of  workmen, 
and  that  for  want  of  engineering  skill  the  borings  overlapped. 

Judging  by  the  form  of  the  letters  the  inscription  must  have  origi- 
nated between  the  eighth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  most  generally 
accepted  opinion  is,  that  it  dates  from  the  reign  of  llezekiah,  and  is 
referred  to  in  II  Chronicles  xxxii,  4  and  30:  "  So  there  was  gathered 
much  people  together,  and  they  stopped  all  the  fountains,  and  the 
brook  that  flowed  through  the  midst  of  the  land,  saying,  why  should 


» Quarterly  Statement,  1881,  p.  143. 
«  Quarterly  Statement,  1881,  p.  285 ;  1882,  p.  123. 

^The  above  account  is  written  from  personal  knowledge.     For  a  sUghtly  dlfferont 
account  see  Quarterly  Statement,  1891,  pp.  2,  8K ;  1894,  pp.  271, 272. 
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the  kings  of  Assyria  come  and  find  mach  water  ?^'  and  <<This  same 
Hezekiah  also  stopped  the  upper  springs  of  the  waters  of  Gihon,  and 
brought  them  straight  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  David," 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  oldest  known  Hebrew  inscriptions.^ 

Oast  of  thb  Laohish  tablet. — Lachish  was  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  Canaanites,  situated  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  between  Gaza  and 
Ekftitheropolis.  It  was  conquered  by  Joshua.'  The  Assyrian  King 
Sennacherib  besieged  it  during  his  invasion  of  Judah,  701  B.  G.,^  and, 
according  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  captured  it.  An  interesting 
Assyrian  relief  represents  Sennacherib  seated  on  a  throne  receiving 
the  tribute  of  his  captives  and  vassals,  accompanied  by  an  inscription 
oontaining  the  statement  that  the  decree  was  enacted  at  Lachish. 
Later  on  it  succumbed  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Lach- 
ish, now  called  Tell  el-Hesy,  have  been  explored  during  the  last  few 
years  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  in  1892  Dr.  F.  Jones 
Bliss,  an  American  archseologist  in  charge  of  the  work,  discovered 
there  a  small  clay  tablet,  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters,  and  in  a 
Semitic  dialect  akin  to  the  Aramaic.  The  inscription  dates  before  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites,  and  contains  a  letter  from  the 
chief  of  the  territory  adjqjning  Lachish,  probably  to  the  governor  of 
Lachish,  complaining  that  marauders  from  the  neighboring  region  are 
besetting  Atim,  which  is  probably  identical  with  Etam,  in  the  soutb  of 
Judah,  mentioned  in  I  Ohronicles  iv,  32.  and  Samhi  or  Sam'a,  now 
probably  represented  by  the  large  ruin  of  Sam'ah,  5  miles  to  the  south  of 
Etam.    The  original  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Turkish  Government.^ 

Oast  of  the  seal  of  Haooai,  son  of  Shbbaniah.— The  origi- 
nal seal  of  black  stone  was  found  in  1857  by  Sir  Charles  Warren,  near 
the  Haram-eshSherif,  the  mosque  of  Omar  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem.^  The  names  Haggai  and  Sbebaniah,  which  the  seal 
bears,  have  hot  been  identified.  They  are  possibly  connected  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  after  the  exile. 

The  use  of  seals  or  signet  rings  is  already  mentioned  in  the  Patri> 
archal  epoch.^    The  seal  was  either  hung  on  a  string  around  the  neck 


^  E.  J.  Pilcher,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Biblical  Archaeology  Society,  XIX,  pp.  165- 
182,  would  place  tbe  Siloam  inscription  as  late  as  the  time  of  Herod  I  (47-4  B.  C); 
compare,  howerer,  the  arguments  for  the  usual  date  of  about  700  B.  C.  by  Lieut.  Col. 
C.  R.  Conder  in  the  Palestine  Exploration  Quarterly  Statement,  1897,  pp.  204-208. 
Compare  Ideniy  1881,  pp.  141-167,  282-297;  1894,  pp.  269-277;  Canon  Driver,  Notes  on 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  etc.,  pp.  xiv.  The  "  Higher  Criticism  "  and 
the  Verdict  of  the  Monuments  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  2d.  ed.,  London,  1894,  p.  376. 

3  Joshua  X,  3,  31  and  82. 

'11  Kings  xviii  and  xix;  Isaiah  xxxvi  and  xxxvii. 

^A.  H.  Sayce,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  1893,  pp.  25-30, 
and  C.  R.  Conder,  The  Tell  Amama  Tablets,  pp.  131-iai. 

'^See  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem,  by  Captain  Wilson,  R.  E.,  Captain  Warren,  R.  E., 
with  an  introduction  by  Arthur  Penryhn  Stanley,  edit^  by  Walter  Morrison,  New 
York,  1871,  pp.  95,  385. 

^Genesis  xxxviii,  18.  E.  J.  POcher  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  xix,  p.  172,  attributes  the  seal  to  the  time  of  Herod  I  (37-4  B.  C.},  because 
it  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  temple  wall. 
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or  woru  in  rings  ou  the  finger;^  ^Hhough  Gouiah,  the  son  of  Jeboiakiin, 
King  of  Jndah,  were  the  signet  upon  my  right  hand,  yet  I  would  pluck 
thee  hence."  The  seal  was  used  for  signing  letters  and  documents.' 
^<So  she  wrote  letters  in  Ahab's  name,  and  sealed  them  with  his  seal;^ 
for  sealiug  purses.^  <<My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,"  doors 
and  the  like/  *<  So  they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the 
stone."  The  custom  of  making  an  impression  with  the  seal  ux>oii  the 
forehead  of  a  i>erson  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Oalatians  vi, 
17:  "I  bear  branded  on  my  body  the  marks  of  Jesus,"  and  Revelations 
vii,  3  and  4 :  '<  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  trees,  till  we 
shall  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  on  their  foreheads." 

Biblical  weights.— The  weights  (like  the  measures)  of  the 
Hebrews  are  usually  traced  to  the  Babylonian  system,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  parent  of  other  oriental  systems.  The  unit  of  the  Hebrew 
weights  was  the  shekel ;  the  other  weights  were  either  its  multiples  or 
fractions.  The  weights  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  as  follows:  Talent* 
(kikJcar)j  equals  60  minas  or  3,600  shekels,  equal  to  about  674,000  grains 
Troy  5  mina^  (maneh)j  equals  60  shekels,  equal  to  about  11,000  grains 
Troy  5  shekel  (8heqel)j  equal  to  about  220  grains,  one-twentieth  (ger€Lh) 
of  a  shekel,'^  or  about  11  grains.^  Scales,  mo*znayim^  consisted  of  a 
beam  resting  at  its  central  point  on  a  standard,  and  having  suspended 
from  its  two  ends  two  scales  or  basins  in  which  the  weights  and  the 
substances  to  be  weighed  were  placed  respectively.^  Alongside  of  the 
moznayim  there  is  also  mentioned  peleSj^^  which  is  assumed  to  answer  to 
the  modern  steelyard,  also  called  Boman  balance  or  beam,  consisting 
of  a  lever  in  the  form  of  a  slender  iron  bar  with  one  arm  very  short, 
the  other  divided  by  equidistant  notches,  havfng  a  small  cross  piece  as 
a  fulcrum  to  which  a  bearing  for  suspension  is  attached,  usually  a  hook 
at  the  short  end,  and  a  weight  moving  upon  the  long  arm.  The  weights 
themselves  were  called  in  the  Hebrew  '' stones,"  rendered  "weights^ 
in  the  English  versions. 

Oast  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  weight. — The  original,  which  is  of 
hematite,  was  obtaiued  by  Dr.  Th.  Chaplin,  in  Samaria.  The  weight  is 
spindle  shaped,  somewhat  flattened  on  one  side,  aud  weighs  about  40 
grains.  It  has  on  both  sides  a  Hebrew  legend,  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  "  Quarter  of  a  quarter  of  ne^eg,"  which  may  have  been  a  stand- 
ard weight  in  Palestiue." 

» Jeremiah  xxii,  24. 

<l  Kings  xxi,  8. 

'Jobxiv,  17. 

**  Matthew  xxvii,  66. 

*I  Kings  ix,  14;  x,  10,  14;  II  Kings  ▼,  23.    Compare  Matthew  xviii,  24. 

eEzekiel  xlv,  12. 

7  Exodus  XXX,  13;  Leviticus  xxvii,  25;  Ezekiel  xlv,  12. 

*P8alms  Ixii,  9;  Proverbs  xi,  I;  xvi,  II;  xx,  23;  Job  vi,  2;  xxxl,  6. 

»£.  C.  Bissell,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Philadelphia,  1888. 
»o Isaiah  xl,  12;  Proverbs  xvi,  II. 

i>  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  1890,  p.  267;  1894,  pp.  220-231« 
284-287. 
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Cast  of  a  bead. — The  original,  a  reddish  perforated  yellow  stone, 
was  obtained  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Wright,  in  Jerasalem.  It  weighs  134 
grains,  and  is  inscribed  with  the  word  ne^eg  in  the  same  characters  as 
those  of  the  Siloam  inscription.  It  was  probably  used  as  a  weight, 
and  the  inscription  may  mean  '^  standard  weight." ' 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

As  of  great  general  interest  for  the  history  of  culture  there  was 
shown  a  collection  of  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  sup- 
plemented by  photographs  and  casts  of  representations  of  musical 
instruments  on  ancient  monuments.  Scarcely  any  authentic  informa- 
tion is  preserved  concerning  the  shape  or  the  manner  of  playing  on 
the  musical  instruments  named  in  the  Bible.  The  instruments  exhibited 
were  such  as  are  now  in  use  in  the  Oriental  countries.  But  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Hebrews  resembled  those 
of  the  nations  with  which  they  came  in  contact,  and  that,  considering 
the  stability  and  conservatism  of  the  East,  the  instruments  still  used 
in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt  differ  but  little,  if  jBut  all,  from  those 
employed  in  ancient  times. 

It  is  well  known  that  music  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  Bible. 
Its  invention  is  recorded  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Scriptures, 
where  Jubal  is  named  as  the  <<  father  (i.  e.,  founder)  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  pipe."*  From  the  earliest  times  music  was  of  high  impor- 
tance among  the  Israelites,  accompanying  all  the  great  national  events 
aud  adorning  the  festal  occasions.  The  hymn  of  thanksgiving  after  the 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  and  the  passing  through  the 
Bed  Sea^  was  accompanied  by  the  sound  of  timbrels  and  by  dances  of 
a  choir  of  women  led  by  the  prophetess  Miriam.^  The  solemnity  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai  was  enhanced  by  the  sound  of  the  horn  or 
shofary^  and  the  same  instrument  is  mentioned  at  the  capture  of  Jericho, 
the  first  conquest  made  in  the  Promised  Land.^  The  sound  of  trumpets 
and  of  the  horn  announced  and  inaugurated  the  great  festivals  and  the 
year  of  "  Jubilee.'^  ^ 

But  music  also  permeated  the  common  daily  life  in  Israel,  and  the 
absence  of  the  "mirth  of  tabrets"  and  the  "joy  of  the  harp''  was  one  of 
the  signs  of  a  national  calamity.^  It  was  the  pastime  of  the  shepherd;* 
it  formed  the  principal  attraction  of  the  social  gatherings  of  youth  at 
the  city  gates;'"  it  heightened  the  mirth  at  the  festivals  of  the  harvest 

1  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  1893,  pp.  32,  257. 

» Hebrew,  Kinnar  and  *  Ugab,  Genesis  iv,  21. 

'Exodus  XV. 

-» Verse  20. 

•Exodus  xix,  16,19. 

^Joshua  vi,  5. 

^Numbers  x,  10;  xxix,  1;  Leviticus  xxv,  8,9. 

'Isaiah  xxiv,  8;  Lamentation  v,  14. 

>I  Samuel  xvi,  18. 

><>  Lamentation  v,  14. 
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and  vintage;  ^  it  contributed  to  the  pleasure  and  festivity  of  the  banquet;' 
the  victors  in  battle  were  received  on  their  return  with  '<  singing,  dan- 
cing, and  timbrels."'  In  short,  music  seems  to  have  been  the  indispen- 
sable accompaniment  of  every  public  occasion,  whether  joyous  or  sad/ 

But  it  was  in  religious  worship  that  music  attained  its  highest 
development  in  Israel,  and  it  is  to  the  time  of  David  that  the  exteusive 
use  of  music  in  religious  service,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was 
ascribed.  From  the  38,000  Levites  4,000  were  elected  and  organized 
under  288  leaders  into  a  chorus  and  orchestra  to  [>rovide  for  the  music 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  288  classes  were  separated  into  42  divisions 
under  the  sons  of  Asaph,  Jeduthuu,  and  Heman,  as  masters,  and  the 
entire  chorus  and  orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of  Asaph, 
Jeduthun,  and  Heman.^  These  sanctuary  musicians  also  officiated  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  by  Solomon.^  Under  the  later  idolatrous 
kings  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  music,  like  the  worship  of  the  temple, 
was  often  neglected.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  mentioned 
that  the  pious  kings,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  gave  much  attention  to  the 
musical  services  of  the  temple.''  It  was  employed  at  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the  exile;* 
and  from  post-biblical  writings,  ei^pecially  Josephus,  it  is  known  that  it 
continued  to  form  a  prominent  feature  of  Jewish  worship. 

The  musical  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Bible  may  be  divided, 
after  the  usual  classifications,  into  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Instruments  of  percussion,  which  were  beaten  or  shaken  to  pro- 
duce sound  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rhythmic  element  in 
music.  These  instruments  were  presumably  the  first  used,  and  dre 
still  common  among  the  less  cultivated  peoples. 

(2)  Wind  instruments. 

(3)  String  instruments,  which  were  always  played  with  the  fingers  or 
with  the  plectrum,  and  not,  like  the  modern  violin,  with  a  bow. 

Of  the  instruments  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  two — the  ram's  horn  and 
the  trumpet — are  commanded  to  be  used  for  sacred  purposes.^  These 
two  instruments  are  also  the  only  ones  concerning  whose  shape  there 
is  absolute  certainty. 

Of  the  trumpet  there  is  a  representation  extant  on  the  Arch  of  Titus 
at  Rome,  while  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ram's  horn  which  is  still  used 
in  the  synagogue  has  conserved  its  antique  form.*° 


» Isaiah  xvi,  10. 

^Isaiah  V;  12;  Amos  vi,  5;  II  Samuel  xix,  35. 

^Exodus  XV,  21 ;  Judges  xi,  34;  I  Samuel  xvili,  6. 

^Genesis  xxxi,  27;  Luke  xv,  25;  II  Chronicles  xxxv,  25;  Matthew  ix,  23;  Jeremiah 
ix,  17,  18,  and  19. 

•'^I  Chronicles  xxili,  5;  xxv,  7. 

611  Chronicles  v,  12,  13. 

'II  Chronicles  xxix,  25;  xxxv,  15. 

»Ezra  111,  10,  11;  Neheniiah  xi,  17,  22;  xii,  28. 

** Leviticus  xxiii,  24 ;  xxv,  9;  Numbers  x,  2. 

'"Johann  Weiss,  Die  mnsikalischen  Instrumente  in  den  Heiligen  Schriften  des 
Alten  Testamentes,  Gratz,  1895. 
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Fig.  1.  Castanets. 

(Cat.  No.  95174,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Beirut  Syria.    Collected  by  Brhard  Bessinger,  U.  S.  Consul.) 

Fig.  2.  Cymbals  (meciltayim). 

(Cat.  No.  95173,  U.  S.  N.  M.  Cairo,  Egypt.  Collected  by  Louia  B.  Grant,  U.  S.  Vice-Consol.) 
Fi^.  3.  Round  Tabret  (iof), 

(Cat.  No.  95151,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Beirnt,  Syria.    Collected  by  Erhard  Bisainger,  U.  a  Consul.) 

Fig.  4.  Four-sided  Tabret. 

(Cat.  No.  95779,  U.  S.  N .  M .    Morocco,  A  f rica.     Collect ed  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams.) 

Fig.  5.  Kettle-drum. 

(Cat.  No.  95175,  U.  S.  N.  M.  Cairo,  Egypt.  Collected  by  I^juis  B.  Grant,  U.  S.  Vice-ConsuL) 
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The  instruinents  exhibited,  of  which  illastratioDS  are  given  here, 
were  a8  follow*: 

I.—INSTRUMENTS  OF  PERCUSSION. 

(1)  Round  tabebt,  Hand-deum  (Hebrew,  To/).— From  Beirut, 
Syria,  where  it  is  called  rikk.  (See  plate  1,  fig.  3.)  The  Arabic  name 
duff  agrees  with  the  Hebrew,  a«d  is  the  parent  of  the  Spanish  aduffa. 

The  tabret  or  timbrel  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  xxxi,  27.  Its  use  sur- 
vived from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day  in  Asia,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  On  old  Grecian  monuments  the  tabret  is  seen  in  the  hands 
of  Bacchantes  and  priests  of  Cybele.  On  the  Egyptian  sculptures  two 
forms  of  the  tabret  are  represented,  the  round  and  the  four-sided. 
The  use  of  the  striker  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  antiquity. 
The  tabret  was  beaten  with  the  hand  and  was  suspended  from  the 
neck  by  a  ribbon.  Later  modifications  of  the  tabret  resemble  our 
drum  and  the  kettledrum.  The  use  of  the  tabret  was  confined  to  joy- 
ous occasions.  It  served  with  other  instruments  of  song^  to  accentuate 
the  rhythm  of  the  dance.*  It  was  played  mostly  by  women,  accompany- 
ing the  harp  and  lute,  at  joyous  feasts,^  at  the  reception  of  victorious 
generals,^  at  banquets,^  and  at  weddings.^  In  solemn  processions  it  was 
also  played  by  men.''  The  tabret  is  not  mentioned  among  the  instru- 
ments used  in  the  religious  services  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple. 

(2)  FoUB-siDED  TABEET,  Morocco,  Africa.    (See  plate  1,  fig.  4.) 

(3)  Kettledrum  (Arabic,  Naggarah)^  Cairo,  Egypt.  (See  plate  1, 
fig.  6.) — ^The  kettledrum  is  made  either  of  wood  or  copper,  one  side 
being  rounded,  the  other  flat,  on  which  the  skin  (of  a  goat  or  gazelle)  is 
stretched.  It  is  now  used  in  military  bands,  orchestras,  and  short  solo 
passages.  It  is  also  employed  by  the  dervishes  to  produce  excitement 
in  their  devotions.  The  kettledrum  is  soundfd  with  blows  from  a  soft- 
headed, elastic  mallet,  stick,  or  a  leather  thong. 

(4)  Cymbals  (Hebrew,  Jfe^'ifayim,  gel^elm).  (See  plate  l,fig.  2.) 
These  two  Hebrew  words,  which  are  usually  considered  identical,  are 
plainly  onomatopoeic.  Though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  indicated 
the  same  instrument,  we  have  at  present  no  certain  method  of  dif- 
fercLtiating  them.  Megiltayim  is  almost  invariably  in  the  dual  fbrm, 
which  indicates  two  similar  parts,  and  in  one  passage  °  the  material  of 
which  they  were  made,  copper  or  brass,  is  named.  Cymbals  are 
mentioned  only  in  connection  with  religious  ceremonies.® 


'Genesis  xxxi,  27;  Psalms  Ixxxi,  2. 

'Exodns  XV,  20;  Judges  xi,  34;  I  Samuel  xviii,  6;  Jeremiah  xxxi,  4;  Psalms  cl,  4. 
^Isaiah  xxiv,  8;  xxx,  32;  Job  xxi,  12. 
^Judges  xi,  34;  I  Samuel  xviii,  6. 
•Isaiah  v,  12. 
•I  Maccabees  ix,  39. 

^11  Samuel  vi,  5,  and  I  Chronicles  xiii,  8. 
"IChroniclefl  xv,  19. 

•II  Samuel  vi,  5;  I  Chronicles  xiii,  8;  xv,  16, 19,28;  xvi.5,42;  xxv,  1,6;  II  Chron- 
icles v,  12,13;  xxix,25;  Ezrafli,  10;  Nehemiah  xii,  27 ;  Psalms  ol,  5. 
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The  cymbals  dow  used  in  the  Orient  are  much  like  those  depicted 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments.  They  consisted  of  two 
large  plates  of  metal  with  wide,  flat  rims,  and  were  played  by  being 
strapped  to  the  hands  and  clashed  together.  Others  were  conical,  or 
cup-like,  with  thin  edges,  and  were  played  by  bringing  down  the  one 
sharply  on  the  other,  while  held  stationary,  eliciting  a  high-pitche<l 
note.  Cymbals  were  made  of  brass,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
the  first  among  musical  instruments  made  of  metal.  They  were  repre- 
sented by  a  specimen  from  Cairo,  Egypt,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ka^s. 

(5)  Castanets. — (See  plate  1,  fig.  1.)  Some  scholars  apply  the 
Hebrew  names  for  cymbals,  ^el^elim  and  Mci^iltayim,  which  denote  a 
jingling  sound,  also  to  castanets;  others  think  these  are  meant  by  the 
^ilgele-stema  (R.  Y.  "Loud  cymbals'')  Psalms  cl,  5.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  certain. 

II.— WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 

(1)  Ram's  hoen  (Hebrew,  Sho/ar).  (See  plate  2,  fig.  2.)— The  Shofar, 
in  the  English  versions  usually  inaccurately  translated  trumpet,  or 
even  more  inaccurately  cornet,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  con- 
nection with  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Sinai.^  Its  use  is  ordered  in  the 
Pentateuch  for  the  announcement  of  the  new  moon  and  solemn  feasts' 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  year  of  release.^  New  Year's  Day  (the 
first  of  the  seventh  month,  or  Tishri)  is  called  a  "  memorial  day  of 
blowing."*  The  Shofar  also  served  in  religious  processions,*  and  is 
mentioned,  along  with  other  musical  instruments  as  a  proper  accom- 
paniment of  psalmody:  *<  Praise  Him  with  the  blowing  of  the  shofar, 
praise  Him  with  the  psaltery  and  harp."***  But  the  most  ancient  and  niost 
frequent  use  of  the  shofar  was  for  military  purposes,  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  rallying  of  the  people  and  for  attacking  and  pursuing  the 
enemy.  Animal  horns  were  similarly  used  in  the  Roman  army.'  The 
shofar  is  not  only  the  sole  instrument  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
which  is  still  employed  by  the  Jews  in  their  religious  services  of  the 
synagogue  during  the  penitential  month  of  Mul  (July-August),  on 
Kew  Year's  Bay,  or  Rosh  haShanahj  the  first  of  Tiahri  (August-Sep- 
tember), and  on  Atonement  Day,  or  Yom  Kippur^  the  tenth  of  TWiri^ 
but  is  also,  according  to  authorities  on  musical  instruments,  the  oldest 
form  of  wind  instrument  known  to  be  retained  in  use.  It  is  usually 
made  of  a  ram's  horn,  though  the  goat's  horn  is  also  employed.^ 


'  Exodns  xix,  16;  xx,  18. 

^Numbers  x,  10;  compare  Psalms  Ixxxi, 4. 

3  Leviticas  xxv,  9. 

*  Leviticus  xxiii,  24 ;  Number  xxix,  1. 

*  II  Samuel  vi,  15;  I  Chronicles  xv,  28. 
«  Psalms  cl,  3 ;  compare  xcviii,  6. 

^  Varroy  De  liufi^ua  Latina  t^  117 ;  ea  (comua)  quae  nunc  sunt  ex  acre,  tunc  fiebant  e 
bubulo  comu. 

» Cyrus  Adler,  "The  Shofar,  its  use  and  origin  (Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XVI,  pp. 
287-301;  Report  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1892,  pp.  437-450). 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE    2. 


Fig.  1.  Reeds  or  Pan  pipes. 

(Cat.  No.  95705,  T .  S.  N.  M.    Cairo,  Egypt.    Colleoted  by  Dr.  (;.  Brown  Goode.) 
Fig.  2.  Ram's  Horn  {shofar). 

(Cat.  No.  95142,  IT.  S.  N.  M.    Deposited  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler.) 
Fig.  3.  Double  Flute. 

(Cat.  No.  95654.  U.  S.  N.  M.     Betblehem,  Palestine.    Collected  by  Dr.  G.  Bro^\Ti  Goode.) 

Fig.  I.  Flute  (halil). 

(Cat.  No.  95695,  U.  S.  N.  M .    Damascas,  Syria.    Collected  by  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode.) 
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(2)  Trumpet  (Hebrew,  Ha(^ogerah)j  Morocco,  where  it  is  called  n^feer. 
(See  plate  3.) — Tbe  trumpet  was  expressly  designed  in  tbe  Pentateuch 
for  sacred  uses,  two  being  ordered  to  be  made  of  silver,"  while  Solomon 
increased  their  number  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.^  It  was  almost 
exclusively  a  priestly  instrument.^  Its  primary  use  was  for  giving  sig- 
nals for  the  people  to  assemble.'*  Later  it  was  appropriated  to  religious 
services^  and  festive  occasions.^  According  to  the  representation  on 
tbe  Arch  of  Titus,  tbe  trumpet  was  narrow  and  straight,  with  a  ball-like 
protuberance  at  the  bottom.  It  was  represented  by  its  modern  survival, 
the  n^eer  of  Morocco.  The  instrument  itself  was  supplemented  by  a 
photograph  of  the  Arch  of  Titus.    (See  plate  5.) 

(3)  Flute  ob  pipe  (Hebrew,  Ualil;  Eevised  Version,  flute.)  Dam- 
ascus, Syri«a.  (See  plate  2,  fig,  4.)  The  pipe  or  flute,  now  called  in 
Syria  Shubaby  was  a  favorite  instrument  of  the  ancients.  In  its  simplest 
form  it  was  a  reed  or  variety  of  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  reed,  about  18 
inches  in  length,  bored  throughout  evenly,  and  pierced  with  holes  in 
the  sides  for  notes.  Later,  even  ivory  was  emi)loyed.  A  variety  of 
flutes  are  exhibited  in  the  representations  of  Egyptian,  Oriental,  and 
Grecian  musical  instruments.  They  may  be  divided  into  simple  flutes, 
which  were  either  direct  or  transverse  double  flutes  with  even  or  uneven 
tubes,  and  those  with  several  tubes. 

The  invention  of  the  simple  flute  is  ascribed  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Egyptians;''  that  of  the  transverse  flute  likewise  to  the  Egyptians,^ 
or  to  the  Lybians.'-*  The  double  flute  is  seen  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  flute  was  played  by 
the  Bacchants,  at  funerals,  and  also  at  festive  banquets.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, Cretans,  and  Lybians  used  it  also  for  military  purposes.  In 
the  Bible  the  flute  is  not  mentioned  among  the  musical  instruments  of 
the  Temple;  but  it  was  employed  on  various  festal  occasions — at  the 
accession  of  Solomon  to  the  throne*^  and  other  festivities,^^  as  well  as  at 
funerals.''^  According  to  post  Biblical  sources  of  information,  flutes 
were  used  in  the  daily  service  of  the  second  temple, ^^ 

(4)  Double  flute,  Bethlehem,  Palestine.  (See  plate  2,  fig.  3.) 
This  instrument  is  assumed  by  some  to  represent  the  Sumponiah  (sym- 

*  Nambers  x,  1-10. 

«II  Chronicles  V,  12. 

^Numbera  x,  2-10;  xxxi,  6;  II  Chronicles  xiii,  12, 14. 

••See  Numbers  x,  5, 6,  where  the  manner  of  blowing  is  specified,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
difierent  signals  intended. 

*1I  Kings  xii,  13;  II  Chronicles  xiii,  12, 14. 

^Psalms  xcviii,  6;  Ezra  iii,  10;  II  Kings  xi,  14;  II  Chronicles  xxiii,  13. 

^  Athensens  IV,  p.  175. 

«/d6w,  p.  185. 

» Pollux,  IV,  84. 
I'^I  Kings  i,  40. 

"I  Samuel  x,  5;  Isaiah  xxx,  29;  Revelation  xviii,  22. 
•"Matthewix,  23. 

"Talmud  Erachin,  10a;  Tacitus,  llistoria?,  v,  5. 
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phony)  in  Daniel  iii,  5, 10, 15.  The  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions 
give  dulcimer,  though  the  margin  of  the  latter  gives  bagpipe,  EngeP 
says  that  the  Italian  peasantry  still  call  a  bagpipe  Zampognay  and 
according  to  the  last  edition  of  Gesenius  SambonjoskXid  Zampogna  have 
also  persisted  in  Asia  Minor.  Sumponiah  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  'ugab,  though  the  latter  possibly  represents 
pan  pipes.  ' 

(6)  Reeds  oe  pan  pipes,  Cairo,  Egypt.  (See  plate  2,  fig.  1.)  The 
reeds  now  called  in  Egypt  safafir  are  probably  the  Hebrew  'ugctb} 
They  were  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  syrinx  (Latin  fis- 
tula). There  was  shown  in  addition  to  the  Egyptian  instrument  an 
Assyrian  bas-relief  representing  a  flute  piayer.    (See  plate  3.) 

(6)  Baopipe,  represented  by  an  instrument  from  Tunis,  Africa, 
where  it  is  called  zaida^  possibly  Aramaic  Sumponiah  mentioned  in 
Daniel  iii,  5, 10.  (See  plate  6.)  The  bagpipe  originated  in  the  East,  and 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^  It  was  popular  throughout 
the  middle  ages  and  is  still  usexl  in  many  eastern  countries  and  among 
the  country  people  of  Poland,  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Soot 
land  and  Ireland. 

III.— stringed  instruments. 

(1)  Harp. — ^The  Hebrew  word  Kinnor^  which  is  adopted  for  harp, 
occurs  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Bible.^  It  was  the  especial 
instrument  of  David.*  Later  it  was  one  of  the  important  instruments 
of  the  Temple  orchestra,^  being  one  of  the  instruments  most  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.'^  To  judge  from  representations  on  Egyptian 
monuments  and  Jewish  coins  of  the  second  century  B.  C,  the  Kinnor 
resembled  the  Greek  Kithara  more  than  the  modern  trigonal  harp,  a 
theory  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  Kinnor  is  usually 
rendered  Kithara  {xidapa)  by  the  Septuagint,  the  oldest  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Jewish  coins  show  lyres  with  three,  five,  and 
six  strings. 

A  similar  instrument  was  also  in  use  among  the  Assyrians.  In  its 
smaller  form  it  could  easily  be  carried  about  in  processions,  as  the  rep- 
resentations on  the  monuments,  both  Egyptian  and  Assyrian,  show. 
(A  photograph  of  a  relief  of  an  Assyrian  harp  player  was  exhibited. 
See  plate  7.) 

(2)  Psaltery  oe  Dulcimbr  (Hebrew,  Kehel).  (See  plate  8.)  Next 
to  the  harp  (kinnor)  and  mostly  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  psaltery  is 

•  Masical  Instruments,  p.  23. 
3  Genesis  iv,  21. 

3 It  was  introduced  in  Rome  in  the  imperial  period  under  the  name  of  Hhia  utrieu- 
laris  or  chorus  and  soon  obtained  great  popularity.     (Compare  Seneoa,  Epistol,  76.) 
••Genesis  iv,  21. 
^  I  Samuel  xvi,  23. 

^  I  Chronicles  xv,  16;  II  Chronicles  xxix,  25. 
7  Genesis  xxxi,  27:  Inaiah  xxiii,  16;  Psalms  xxxiii,  2;  xliii,  4;  Job  xxi,  12. 
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Trumpet. 

Morocco,  Africa. 
Cat.  No.  95280,  U.8.N.M.    Collected  by  Dr.  Talcott  WUliama 
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Assyrian  Bas-relief  representing  a  Flute  Player. 

Original  Id  Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 
Cat.  No.  180213,  U.S.N.M. 
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Bagpipe. 

Tunis,  Africa. 

Cat.  No.  9.")141.  U.S.N. M.    (Collected  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 
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Assyrian  Bas-relief  showing  Harp  Players. 

Original  in  British  Museum. 

Collection  U.  S.  National  Museiun. 
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HiTTiTE  Lute  Player. 

Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Original  in  Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  155035,  U.S.N.M. 
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most  freqneDtly  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is  likely  that  the  psaltery 
resembled  what  is  now  known  in  the  East  as  the  tamboora  or  guitar, 
an  instrument  which  also  figures  largely  on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monuments.  In  its  present  shape  the  psaltery  is  thus  described :  ^^  In 
its  most  complete  and  perfect  form  this  instrument  is  3  feet  9  inches 
long,  has  ten  strings  of  fine  wire  and  forty-seven  stops.  It  is  played 
with  a  plectrum,  and  is  often  inlaid  with  mother  of-pearl  and  valuable 
woods.  It  is  oftener,  however,  of  smaller  size  and  less  costly  mate- 
rials.^ ^  Others  assume  that  the  nehel  resembled  the  harp-shaped  instru- 
ments seen  on  Assyrian  monuments.  In  Psalms  xxxiii,  2,  nebel  asor^  the 
"  nebel  of  ten,^  probably  ten  strings,  is  mentioned.  This  would  curiously 
agree  in  detail  with  the  instrument  described  above.  EngeP  assumes 
that  there  is  an  independent  instrument  called  the  movy  which  is  snp- 
I>orted  by  Psalms  xcii,  3,  **  with  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,  and  with 
the  psaltery.^  ^ 

PRECIOUS  STONES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  use  of  precious  stones  for  ornament,  as  well  as  with  engrav- 
ing for  signets  and  the  like,  was  well  known  to  all  of  the  Mediterranean 
peoples,  and  quite  a  goodly  number  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

GThe  engraving  of  signets  upon  hard  stones  was  practiced  at  an  early 
period.  The  Israelites  may  have  acquired  the  art  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  are  known  to  have  made  use  of  the  lapidary's  wheel  and  emery 
powder,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  diamond 
and  the  method  of  engraving  other  stones  by  means  of  it.  The 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  very  skillful  in  engraving  on  gems, 
many  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  their  palaces  and  cities. 

The  sources  for  the  names  of  gems  in  the  Bible  are  three  almost 
.identical  lists : 

I.  The  description  of  the  High  Priest's  **  breastplate  of  judgment'' 
{hoshen  ha-mishpat)j  in  which  were  placed,  in  gold  setting,  four  rows  of 
precious  stones,  three  in  each  row,  engraved  with  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.* 

II.  The  description  of  the  ornaments  of  the  King  of  Tyre.^ 

III.  The  description  of  the  foundation  of  the  Heavenly  City.® 

In  many  instances  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  biblical  names  of 
precious  stones  is  uncertain  in  the  nomenclature  of  modern  mineralogy. 
In  the  following  tables  are  given,  alongside  of  the  original  and  the 
Septuagint,  the  meaning  adopted  by  most  authorities,  the  rendering 


'  Van  Lenoep,  Bible  Lands,  p.  612. 

'  Mnsipal  iDstroments,  p.  19. 

^Compare  on  the  subject  of  mnsio  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  excellent  appendix 
to  the  Psalms  in  Prof.  Paul  Haupt's  Polychrome  Edition  of  the  Bible,  pp.  217-234. 
236,237. 

*  Exodus  xxviii,  17-20. 

'Ezekiel  xxviii,  13. 

"Bevelations  xxi,  19, 20. 
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of  the  Revised  Version,  both  in  the  text  and  margin,  being  added  in 
parentheses. 

Besides  the  stones  enumerated  ia  these  lists,  there  are  probably 
mentioned,  first,  diamoud,  Hebrew  sJuimir,  for  which  the  following  pas- 
sages serve  as  illustrations:  Jeremiah  xvii,  1:  <^The  sin  of  Judahis 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond;"  Ezekiel 
iii,9:  ^<As  an  adamant  harder  than  flint  have  1  made  thy  forehead;^ 
Zechariah  vii,  12:  <^  Yea,  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone, 
lest  they  should  hear  the  law;"  second,  amber  (margin  of  Ee vised  Ver- 
sion, following  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  electrum),  Hebrew,  hashmiU, 
£zekiel  i,  4,  which  however,  may  represent  some  metallic  compound, 
possibly  the  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  now  called  electrum ;  and,  third, 
crystal,  Hebrew  qerah  and  gahishj  properly  ice,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  ancients,  that  crystal  was  ice  hardened  by  intense  cold.^ 

The  three  lists  of  precious  sUmes  in  the  Bible, 
I.  EXODUS  XXVUI,  17-20. 


1.  Odem    (iardion),    carnelian 

8.  Bareketh  (maragdoa),  smar> 

(sardiuB.ruby). 

peridot. 

agd   or    emerald    (carbuncle 
emerald). 

4.  No/ek  (anthrax),  carbuncle, 

5.  Sappir  (sap/eirot),  sapphire 

6.  Takdlom   (iatpis),    onyx,  s 

probably    the   Indian    ruby 

or  lapis  lazuli  (sapphire;. 

kind  of  ohaloedon  (diamond. 

(emerald,  carbanole). 

sardonyx). 

7.  Leshem*  (ligynon),  jacinth, 

8.  Shsbo  iachatesh  agate. 

9.  Achlamah*  (amethyatot). 

•     others,  sapphire  (Jacinth,  am- 

amethyst. 

ber). 

10.  Tarahish   (chryaolithot), 

11.  Shoham   (beryUwn),   beryl 

12.  Yoihpeh  (onyehion),  jasper. 

chrysolite,   others,    topaz. 

(onyx,  beryl). 

(beryl,  chalcedony). 

n.  EZEKIBL  XXVm,  18. 


J.  Odrm. 
4.  Tarshish. 
7.  Sappir. 


2.  Pitdah. 
5.  Shoham. 
8.  No/ek. 


8.  Tahalom. 
6.  Taahpeh. 
0.  Bareketh. 


III.  REVELATIONS  XXI,  19,20. 


1.  7a«pw,  jasper. 

2.  Sapfeiroa,  sapphire  or  lapis 
lazuli. 

3.  ChaXkedon,  chalcedony. 

4.  iSmaragdot,  smaragd  (emer- 

5. Sardonyx,  sardonyx. 

6.  ^ardiof,  sardius. 

ald). 

7.  OhrysoUthot,  chrysolite. 

8.  BeryUoa,  beryl. 

9.  Topation,  topaz. 

10.  Ohrysopraaos,  chrysoprase. 

11.  HyaJ(rin(Ao«,  jacinth  (margin, 
sapphire). 

IC.  Amethyatot,  amethyst. 

*  Dr.  Fr.  Hommel,  in  his  book.  The  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradftion  as  Illnstrated  by  the  Monuments 
Kew  York.  1897,  p.  281,  compare  also  p.  291,  surmises  that  leshem  and  a,chlamdh  are  Egyptian  loan- 
words, derived  respectively  from  the  Egyptian  names  neshem  and  ekhndme. 


>  Ezekiel  i,  22;  Job  xxviii,  18;  Revelatious  iv,  6. 
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Fig.   1.  Shekel. 

Fig.  2.  Coin  of  Herod  Aorippa  II. 

Fig.   3.  CoiNfl  OF  John  Hyrcanu8. 

Fig.  4.  Coin  of  Alexander  JANNiGUs  (tridotr^  mite). 

Fig.    5.    8TATER8   OF  AnTIOCH. 

Fig.  6.  Coin  of  Herod  Antipas. 

Fig.   7.  Coin  of  Herod  Philip. 

Fig.   8.  Coin  of  C.esarea. 

Big.  9.  Tetradrachm  of  Sidon. 

Fig.  10.  Coins  of  Damascus. 

Fig.  11.  Coin  of  Askelon. 

Fig.  12.  Denarii. 

Figs.  13, 14.  Tetradrachms  of  Tyre. 

Fig.  15.  Tetradrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Fig.  16.  Tetradrachm  of  Babylon. 

Fig.  17.  Tetradrachm  of  Seleucus  I  Nicator. 

Fig.  18.  Stater  of  Tarsus. 

Fig.  19.  Coin  of  Demetrius  Sotrr. 

Fig.  20.  Coin  of  Cyprus. 

Fig.  21.  Ae8  of  Thessalonica. 

Fig.  22.  Coin  of  Thessalonica. 

Fig.  23.  Tetradrachms  of  Athens. 

Fig.  24.  Didrachms  of  Athens. 

Fig.  25.  Tetradrachms  of  Ephesus. 

Fig.  26.  Hemidrachms  of  Ephesus. 

Fig.  27.  Tetradrachms  of  Macedonia. 

Fig.  28.  ChildN  Bank. 
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The  precious  stones  exhibited  were  as  follows : 

RuBV,  a  variety  of  corundam  (five  specimens). — Ruby  is  given  on  the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version  for  the  Hebrew  odem,  which  is  also, 
however,  rendered  camelian  by  some  authorities.  I'he  Hebrew  name 
indicates  reddish  stone.^ 

Topaz. — Topaz  is  the  probable  rendering  of  Hebrew  pitdah,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Job  (xxviii,  19)  as  coming  from  Ethiopia. 

Garnet  cabbunolb  (seven  specimens). — Carbuncle  is  given  on  the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version  for  the  Hebrew  nofeJc  and  in  the  text 
for  the  Revised  Version  for  bareqeth.^ 

Emebald. — Given  in  the  text  of  the  Revised  Version  for  the  Hebrew 
no/eky  and  in  the  margin  for  Hebrew  hareqeth  and  Greek  smaragdos. 

Sapphire,  a  variety  of  corundum  (four  specimens). — Hebrew  sappir 
aud  Greek  sapfeiros  are  identical  with  the  English  name,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  in  all  modern  languages.  Some,  however,  assume  that 
these  names  in  the  Bible  signify  lapis  lazuli. 

Sardontx,  a  variety  of  quartz  (two  specimens). — Sardonyx  is  given 
on  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  for  Hebrew  yahalom.^ 

Diamond  (one  specimen). — The  Hebrew  yahalom  in  the  High  Priest's 
breastplate.  Exodus  xxviii,  18,  is  rendered  *' diamond"  in  the  English 
version  and  by  Luther.  But  the  diamond  could  not  have  been  used  in 
the  breastplate,  because  the  Hebrews  knew  of  no  means  of  engraving 
a  name  upon  it.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  diamond  is  under- 
stood by  Hebrew  shamiVj  Jeremiah  xvii,  1 ;  Ezekiel  iii,  9 ;  Zechariah 
vii,  12,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  object  used  for  engraving,  and  of 
extreme  hardness. 

White  sapphire  adamant,  a  variety  of  corundum  (two  specimens). 

Jacinth  (three  specimens).— Jacinth  is  assumed  by  some  to  be  the 
Hebjew  leshem. 

Agatb,  a  variety  of  quartz  (three  specimens). — Agate  is  agreed  to 
be  the  Hebrew  shebo. 

Amethyst,  a  variety  of  quartz  (three  specimens). — Amethyst  renders 
the  Hebrew  ahlamah.  It  is  so  called  in  Greek  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  charm  against  drunkenness.  The  Hebrews  popularly  derived 
it  from  halanij  to  dream,  and  supposed  that  it  brought  pleasant  dreams. 
Other  etymologies  have,  however,  been  proposed. 

Beryl,  (two  specimens). — ^Beryl  is  given  for  the  Hebrew  tarshish^ 
Revised  Version  text,  and  ahohantj  Revised  Version  margin. 

Chalcedony,  a  variety  of  quartz  (six  specimens). — One  of  the 
stones  enumerated  in  the  description  of  the  foundation  of  the  Heavenly 
City  (Revelation  xxi,  19).  Some  assume  that  tarshish  in  the  High 
Priest's  breastplate  (Exodus  xxviii,  20),  means  chalcedony.  (So  the 
Revised  Version  margin.)    Topaz  is  also  given  for  this  stone. 


'  Where  no  references  are  given  to  these  names,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  occur 
in  the  passages  in  Exodos,  Ezekieli  and  Revelations  mentioned  above. 
■Exodus  xrvlii,  18. 
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Onyx,  a  variety  of  qaartz. — Given  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Uebrew  shoham.  Shohams  set  in  gold  were  pat  on  each  of  the  two 
shoalderstrapn  ot  the  ephod  of  the  High  Priest,  and  the  two  together 
iiad  engraved  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Exodas  xxviii^  12). 
It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  ii,  12,  in  the  account  of  the  Garden  of  Eklen. 

Jasper,  a  variety  of  qaartz  (two  specimens). — ^This  is  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  name  yashpehy  the  words  being  probably 
identical  in  origin. 

Oarnelian,  a  variety  of  quartz  (three  specimens). — Possibly 
Hebrew  odeni  of  the  High  Priest's  breastplate  (Exodus  xxviii,  17),  and 
the  aardius  in  Revelation  iv,  3;  xxi,  20. 

Chrysolite  (two  specimens). — Possibly  Hebrew  tarshish. 

Amber  (two  specimens). — Probably  the  Hebrew  hashmal  (Ezekiel  i, 
4).    Some  suppose  that  amber  is  understood  by  Hebrew  leshem. 

Ohrysoprase,  a  variety  of  qaartz  (four  specimens). — Enumerated 
in  the  description  of  the  foundation  of  the  Heavenly  City  (Revelation 
xxi,  20). 

Lapis  lazuli  (Persia). — bome  authorities  suppose  that  by  sappir 
not  sapphire  but  lapis  lazuli  is  meant. 

Pearl. — It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  pearl  is  meant  by  the 
Hebrew  peninimj  which  is  often  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
figure  of  something  valuable  and  precious.^ 

In  addition  to  the  gems  there  was  also  exhibited  a  silver  breast- 
plate, used  as  an  ornament  for  the  manuscript  e^py  of  the  Pentateuch 
(Torah)  employed  in  the  synagogue,  which  represented  the  twelve 
stones  which  were  set  in  the  breastplate  of  the  High  Priest*  with  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  underneath  them. 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE  COINS  OF  BIBLE  LANDS. 

(Plate  9.) 

Coined  money  did  not  circulate  among  the  Israelites  previous  to 
their  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  indeed  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  did  then.  It  is  unquestioned,  however,  that  specific 
weights  of  gold  and  silver  were  well  recognized  in  commercial  transac- 
tions from  a  very  early  period.^  This  was  principally  silver  in  the 
form  of  bars — ingots — translated  in  the  authorized  and  revised  versions 

'Proverbs  iii,  15;  xxxi,  10;  Job  xxviii,  18.  Jesas  uses  the  pearl  for  the  same 
purpose  (Matthew  vii,  6;  xiii,  45):  "Give  not  that  which  is  holy  uuto  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  haply  they  trample  them  under  their  feet 
and  turn  and  rend  you."  Again,  **  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  uAto  a  man  that 
is  a  merchant  seeking  goodly  pearls;  and  having  found  one  of  great  price,  he  went 
and  sold  all  that  he  had  and  bought  it.'' 

«Exodu8  xxviii. 

'Compare  the  first  chapters  in  Ernest  Babelon's  Les  origines  de  la  monnaie  con* 
sld^r^s  au  point  de  vae  ^conomique  et  historique,  Paris,  1897. 
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'*  wedge"  (in  the  original  "tongue,''  Joshua  vii,  21)/  disks  {kik'kar)^  or 
rings  (often  represented  on  Egyptian  monuments),  which  undoubtedly 
had  a  fixed  valuation  and  weight.  Generally  the  metal  was  weighed 
on  scales  to  determine  its  value.  Thus  the  name  of  the  piece  of  money 
most  frequently  occurring  in  the  Bible,  shekel^  properly  denotes 
"  weight '^  (from  shaqal^  "  to  weigh''),  and  to  this  day  it  is  usual  in  the 
East  to  examine  and  test  carefully  by  weight  all  coins  received. 

After  the  exile  we  find  mentioned  adarkan  and  darkemon,^  appar- 
ently as  weights  for  money,  which  are  usually  identified  in  name  with 
the  Persian  gold  daric.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  monarchy 
Greek  coins  of  the  denominations  of  talents  and  drachms  probably 
began  to  circulate  in  Palestine. 

While  some  attribute  the  first  coinage  of  the  shekel  to  Ezra,  the 
earliest  native  Jewish  coins  known  are  shekels  and  half  shekels  of 
silver,  and  one-sixth  skekel  of  bronze,  struck  by  Simon  Maccabjeus^ 
about  146  B.  G.  The  succeeding  Maccabsean  or  Hasmonsean  princes 
down  to  37  B.  C.  struck  small  bronze  coins  with  Hebrew  or  Hebrew 
and  Greek  inscriptions.  The  IdumaBan  or  Herodian  princes  coined 
bronze  money  bearing  their  names  in  Greek  characters.  At  the  same 
time  the  Boman  procurators  of  Judsea  (from  6  B.  O.)  also  struck  coins 
with  Greek  inscriptions.  The  last  coins  struck  by  the  Jews  were  those 
during  the  revolt  under  Bar-Oochba  (132  A.  D.).  Greek  and  Roman 
money  was  current  in  Palestine  in  addition  to  the  native  Hebrew 
coins,  as  seen  from  the  Kew  Testament.^ 


Money  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 


I.  HEBREW  MONEY. 


United  States 

Talent       Mina 

Shekel. 

One-half  shekel 

One- fourth 

One-twentieth 

currency, 

ikikkar).  (maneh). 

{beka). 

shekel  (reba). 

shekel  {gerah). 

about— 

1-                60  = 

3,000= 

6,000^ 

12,000  = 

80,000  = 

$1, 920. 00 

1= 

50= 

100  = 

200  = 

1,000  = 

32.00 

1  = 

2  = 

4= 

20  = 

.64 

1  = 

2  = 

10= 

.92 

1  = 

5  = 

.16 
.08i 

II.  PERSIAN  MONEY. 

Gold  daric,  weighing 

130  grains 

Silver  dario, 

United  States  currency. 

{adarkon^  darkemon). 

about— 

about— 

1  = 

10  = 
1  = 

$5.50 
.52 

'  Dr.  Sohliemann  discovered  in  the  second  layer  of  Troy  (the  modern  Hissarlic) 
BIX  more  or  less  tongne-ghaped  silver  plaques,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Mnsenm  of  Berlin  and  which  are  assumed  to  have  served  as  money ;  compare  Dr. 
A.  Gotze,  Die  Trojanischen  Silberbarren  der  Schliemaun-Sammlong,  in  Globus,  LXX  I, 
No.  14. 

'Ezra  viii,  27 ;  Nehemiah  vii,  72. 

*I  Maccabees  xv,  0. 

^Compare  William  C.  Prime,  Money  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
1898,  Nos.  15,  17. 
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Monty  mentioned  in  the  Bible — Coiitiuued. 
III.  GUEEK  AND  ROMAN  MONEY. 


Drachm 

United  States 

("piece  of 

eiirrency. 

Stater. 

Tetrailrachni. 

Shekel. 

Didrachm. 

silver"). 

about— 

1  = 

1  = 

1  = 

2  = 

4  = 

$on 

1  = 

2  = 
1  = 

.32 
IJnitod  St«t« 

Denarius 

Assarion 

Quadrant 

Lepton 

currency. 

("  pence"). 

(As.  "iarthing") 

( 

"farthing").              ( 

"widow'araite"). 

about — 

1^ 

10^ 

40  = 

80  = 

to.  16 

1  = 

4  = 

8  = 

.01 

1  = 

2  = 
1  = 

.001 

ooj 

The  following  specimens  were  shown  as  representing  the  ancient 
coinage  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible: 

Shekel. — Made  of  silver  and  attributed  to  Simon  Maccabaens 
(141-136  B.  C),  to  whom  Autiochus  VII  Sidetes  "gave  leave  to  coin 
money  for  thy  country  with  thine  own  stamp."'  Obverse,  a  cup  repre- 
senting the  pot  of  manna,^  with  the  legend:  '*  Shekel  of  Israel.  Year 
two;"  reverse,  the  budding  rod  of  Aaron,^  with  the  legend:  "Jerusa- 
lem the  Holy."  (See  plate  9,  fig.  1.)  Tbe  value  of  the  shekel  in  United 
States  currency  was  about  61  cents.  The  average  shekel  weighs 
between  200  and  220  grains,  Troy  weight. 

Two  COINS  OF  John  Hyroanus  (136-106  B.C.). — Original  of  copper. 
Obverse,  "Jochanan,  High  Priest  and  Prince  of  the  Jewish  Confedera- 
tion;"  reverse,  two  cornucopias  and  a  poppy  head.    (See  plate  0,  fig.  3.) 

Widow's  mite.— Coin  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-78  B.  C). — ^Cop- 
per  (facsimile).  Obverse,  "Jonathan  the  High  Priest  and  the  Confed- 
eration of  the  Jews,"  within  a  wreath  of  olive;  reverse,  two  cornacopias 
and  a  poppy  head.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  4.)  It  is  assumed  that  this  or  a 
similar  coin  is  referred  to  by  the  term  "  widow's  mite  "  in  Mark  xii^  42. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  original  it  bears  the  Greek  name  lepton  X^tttov^ 
Latin  minutum,  but  a  Jewish  coin  must  be  assumed  here,  none  other 
being  permitted  within  the  temple  precincts,  Tbe  mite  was  the  small- 
est current  Jewish  coin  in  the  times  of  Jesus,  and  was  also  the  smallest 
temple  contribution  legally  admissible.  Its  value  in  the  United  States 
currency  was  about  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

Coin  of  Herod  Antipas.— Bronze.  Obverse  (in  Greek  characters), 
"Herod  Tetrarch,"  with  a  palm  branch;  reverse,  "Tiberias,"  within  a 
wreath.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  6.)  Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  A.  D.  4-39,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.^  It  was 
he  who  beheaded  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  him  was  Jesus  sent  for 
examination,  by  Pilate.^  In  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias  he  founded 
the  city  of  Tiberias,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth, 
where  the  coin  was  struck. 

'  1  Maccabees  xv,  6,  *•  Matthew  xiv,  1-3;  Luke  iii,  1, 19,  etc. 

2  Exodas  xvi,  33.  *  Luke  xxiii,  7. 

'  Nn rubers  xvii,  8. 
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Coin  of  Herod  Philip  II  (died  A.  D.  34).— Struck  at  Oiesarea 
Pbilippi  in  honor  of  the  Eighth  Boman  Legion.  Copper.  Obverse, 
"  Herod  Philip,^  with  his  portrait;  reverse,  the  standards  of  the  Legion. 
(See  plate  9,  fig.  7.)  Herod  Philip  is  mentioned  ^  as  Tetrarch  of  Itnrea; 
Caesarea  Philippi  was  often  visited  by  Jesos.*  It  is  now  a  small  village 
called  Banijas,  near  Mount  Hermon. 

Coin  of  Agrippa  II  (last  Jewish  King). — Bronze.  Obverse,  name 
and  head  of  the  Emperor;  reverse,  "Money  of  Agrippa,  struck  at 
Neronias^  (Ctesarea  Philippi).  (See  plate  9,  fig.  2.)  Herod  Agrippa  II 
was  the  last  Jewish  King,  48-100  A.  D.^ 

His  long  reign  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  lloman  emperors 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,Otho,Vitelius,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitan,Nerva, 
Trajan,  and  his  coins  are  therefore  found  bearing  the  effigies  of  several 
emperors.  He  is  mentioned*  as  having  an  interview  with  the  Apostle 
Paul  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Governor  Festus  at  Ciesarea. 

Denarius,  ob  Roman  Tribute  Penny. — Silver  (two  specimens). 
Obverse,  "Tiberius  Osesar,"  son  of  deified  Agustus  (Emperor  14-37 
A.  D.);  reverse,  "Pontifex  Maximus"  (Chief  Priest).  It  contained  60 
grains  Troy  of  silver,  and  its  value  was  about  16  cents.  (See  plate  9, 
fig.  12.)  The  denarius  was  the  tribute  money  that  the  Jews  had  to  pay 
to  the  Romans,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  variety  of  this  coin  was 
shown  Jesus  with  the  question  **Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar 
or  nott''*  The  denarius  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  day's  wages 
of  the  Palestinian  peasantry.^  It  is  mentioned  eleven  times  in  the 
Gospels"  and  once  in  the  Revelation  (vi,  6).  The  translation  in  the 
English  versions,  penny,  is  misleading. 

Stater. — Antioch.  Silver  (facsimile,  two  specimens).  Obverse, 
"(Money)  of  Caesar  Augustus"  (first  Roman  Emperor,  29  B.  C.  to  14 
A.  D.),  with  head  of  the  Emperor;  reverse,  Tyche,  as  genius  of  the  city 
of  Antioch,  with  her  foot  on  the  river  god  Orontes,  and  the  words, 
"Thirtieth  year  of  the  victory''  (i.  e.,  Actium).  (See  plate  9,  fig.  6.) 
The  stater,  about  equal  in  value  to  the  shekel,  is  mentioned  (Revised 
Version,  "shekel ";  margin,  "  stater")  as  the  coin  which  would  be  found 
by  Peter  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  sufficient  to  pay  the  Temple  tribute, 
which  was  half  a  shekel,  for  Jesus  and  himself." 

Coin  of  C^sabea. — Bronze.  Obverse,  head  of  Agustus  Caesar. 
(See  plate  9,  fig.  8.)  Caesarea,  founded  by  Herod  I,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts.    It  was  the  scene  of  the  conversion  of  the  centurion 


•Lukeiii,!. 

'Matthew  xvi,  13;  Mark  viii,  27. 
'Graetz,  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  50-93. 
Uots  xxvi,  2,  28. 
^Matthewxxii,  17. 
« /dm,  XX,  2. 

' /dfm,  xvill,  28 ;  xx,  2,9,10, 13;  xxii,  17;  Mark  vi,  37;  xii,  15;  xiv,  5;  Lukevii,  il; 
^35;  XX, 24;  Johnvi,7;  xii, 5. 
•idem,xvil,27. 
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Cornelius  (x);  Philip  preached  the  Go8i)el  here  (xxi,  8);  Paul  was 
imprisoned  here  two  years  before  he  was  sent  to  Kome  (xxiv-xxvi). 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors,  and  here  the  Jewish  war 
against  Eome  broke  out. 

Tetbadrachm  of  Sidon.— Silver.  Obverse,  head  of  the  city; 
reverse,  "(Money  of  the  Sidonians)  Holy  and  inviolable,"  with  the  fig- 
ure of  Astarte.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  9.)  The  value  of  a  tetradrachm  was 
about  the  same  as  of  the  shekel,  or  64  cents.  Sidon,  the  oldest  city  of 
Phenicia,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  It  is  at  present  represented 
by  the  town  of  Saida,  with  about  15,000  inhabitants. 

Tetradraohms  OP  Tyre.— Silver.  Obverse;  Head  of  Hercules  as 
Baal  (Lord)  of  the  city.  (See  plate  9,  figs.  13,  14.)  Tyre,  next  to 
Sidon  the  oldest  and  most  important  city  of  Phenicia,  is  often  referred 
to  in  the  Bible.  During  the  period  of  David  and  Solomon  friendly 
relations  were  entertained  between  Tyre  and  Israel.'  The  coast  of  Tyre 
was  visited  by  Jesus,^  and  Paul  landed  at  Tyre  on  one  of  his  mis- 
sionary voyages.^  The  modern  ^ur  is  an  unimportant  town,  with  about 
5,000  inhabitants. 

Coin  op  Ashkelon. — Bronze.  Struck  by  order  of  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus,  about  A.  D.  228.    (See  plate  9,  figs.  11.) 

Ascalon,  or  Ashkelon,  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
30  miles  southwest  of  Jerusalem;*  it  was  the  center  of  the  worship  of 
Derceto,  the  supposed  female  counterpart  of  Dagou.  It  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  village  of  Askalan. 

Coins  of  the  City  of  Damascus.— Copper  (two  specimens).  (See 
plate  9,  fig.  10.)  Damascus,  the  ancient  capital  of  Syria,  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  in  the  times  of  Abraham.*  Later,  it  frequently  came  in  con- 
tact with  Israel.^  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  especially  known  fit)m 
the  history  of  the  Apostle  Paul.^ 

Tetradrachm  of  the  City  of  Babylon.— Silver.  Struck  by 
Mazaios,  governor  under  Alexander  the  Great,  331-328  B.  C.  (See 
plate  9,  fig.  16.) 

Tetradrachm  of  Alexander  the  Great  (336-323  B.  C). — Silver. 
Obverse,  head  of  the  king;  reverse,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  seated  holding  the 
eagle.    (See  plate  9,  fig.  15.) 

Alexander,  King  of  Macedonia  and  the  famous  conqueror,  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  I  Maccabees  vi,  2.  It  is  also  assumed  that  he  is 
typified  under  the  emblem  of  the  '*  he-goat"  in  Daniel  viii,  6,  and  that 
his  empire  is  meant  by  the  *' fourth  monarchy"  depicted  in  Daniel  ii, 
40  and  vii,  7,  23f. 

Tetradrachm  of  Selbucus  I  I^ioator,  King  of  Syria,  312-280 
B.  C. — Silver.    Obverse,  head  of  Seleucus;  reverse,  figure  of  Jupiter. 


•  I  Kiiifrs,  V.  '^Genesis  xiv,  15;  xv,  2. 

2  Matthew  xv,  21 ;  Mark  vii,  24.  « II  Samuel  viii,  6 ;  II  Kings  xvi,  9,  etc. 

8  Acts  xxi,  3.  ^  Acts  ix;  xxii,  6. 

'*  Joshua  xiii,  3;  1  Samuel  vi,  17. 
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(See  plate  9,  fig.  17.)  The  city  of  Seleacia,  the  principal  port  of  Autioclj, 
from  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  out  for  Cyprus,'  was  named  after 
Seleucus  I. 

Coin  op  Dbmbtbius  Soteb. — Obverse,  head  of  Demetrius;  reverse, 
"King  Demetrius  Soter,"  with  seated  female  figure.  (See  plate  9, 
i^g.  19.)  Demetrius  Soter,  King  of  Syria  162-150  B.  C,  waged  war 
against  the  Maccabees  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees.^ 

Stater  op  Tarsus.— Silver.  380-360  B.  C.  Obverse,  Baal 
enthroned  within  a  circle  of  turrets;  reverse,  Satrap  Tarcamos  seated, 
holding  one  arrow.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  18.)  Tarsus,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  was  the  home  of  the  Apostle  Paul.^  It  is  still  a 
city  of  about^lO,000  inhabitants.  It  is  now  accessible  from  Alexan- 
dretta  by  rail. 

Coin  op  Cyprus. — Bronze.  Struck  under  Emperor  Claudius  (A.  D. 
41-54)  and  the  Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  20.)  Cyprus, 
one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Barnabas,^  and  often  visited  by  Paul  while  Sergius  was  its  proconsul/ 
In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  referred  to  by  the  name*of  Kittim,  which 
name  is,  however,  also  used  in  some  passages  in  a  wider  sense  for  the 
Greek  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Tetradrachms  of  Ephesus.— Silver.  Struck  140  B.  C.  (two  speci- 
mens). (See  plate  9,  fig.  25.)  Ephesus,  in  ancient  time  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  Temple 
of  Diana.®  It  was  the  place  of  residence  of  Paul,'  of  Timothy,^  and  of 
the  Apostle  John,  who  probably  died  there.  Ephesus  was  one  of  the 
seven  churches  referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse.^  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  third  General  Council  (A.  D.  431)  and  of  the  *^ Bobber  Synod^  (A.  D. 
449).    Numerous  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  there. 

Hemtdrachms  of  Ephesus. — Silver.  Struck  200  B.  C.  Obverse, 
Bee;  reverse.  Deer  (two  specimens).    (See  plate  9,  fig.  26.) 

Aes  (=  As)  OF  Thessaxonica).— Copper.  Struck  88  B.  C.  Obverse, 
head  of  Janus;  reverse,  Dioscuri.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  21.)  The  as  or 
assaf^iusj  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  dcrcrdpiov  (assarion),  in  the 
English  version  "farthing,"  was  the  original  Boman  coin,  and  was  at 
one  time  the  unit  in  Eoman  numeration  both  of  weight  and  currency. 
The  Greeks  adopted  the  name  of  the  coin  and  used  it  upon  their 
autonomous  coins.  The  as  of  the  IN^ew  Testament  was  of  the  value  of 
one-sixteenth  of  a  denarius  and  nearly  the  size  of  an  English  half- 
penny. It  is  mentioned  in  Matthew  x,  29  and  30:  '^Are  not  two  spar- 
i^ws  sold  for  a  farthing,  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground 


>  Acts  xiii,  4.  ^  Acts  xix,  35. 

*I  Maccabees  viii,  31 ;  x,  1,  etc.  ®  Idem,  xix. 

•Acts  ix,  11,30;  xi,25;  xxii,3.  U  Timothy  i,3. 

-•  Idem,  i  V,  36.  ®  Apocalypse  ii,  4. 
^Idem,  xiii,  4. 
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without  your  Father;  but  the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  num- 
bered."' In  Matthew  v,  26,  the  last  "farthing"  is  referred  to,  and  in 
Mark  xii,  42,  we  read  ''two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing."  The  Greek 
word  is  HodpavTTjs  {KodranteSj  Latin  quadrans)^  which  was  one-foarth 
of  an  ds.  Thessalonica,  formerly  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  where  the 
coin  was  struck,  is  the  modern  Salonica.  Two  Epistles  of  Paul  are 
addressed  to  the  Christians  of  this  place. 

Coin  op  Thessalonica. — Copper.  Struck  168  B.  C.  Obverse,  head 
of  City  of  Nymph;  reverse.  Galley.    (See  plate  9,  fig.  22.) 

Tetradrachm  op  Macedonia. — Silver.  Struck  between  156  and 
146  B.  C.  Obverse,  head  of  Minerva  upon  a  Macedonian  shield ;  reverse. 
Club  of  Hercules.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  27.)  Macedonia  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  Paul  visited  this  province  on  hjs  second  and 
third  missionary  voyages  and  founded  congregations  in  several  of  its 
cities.* 

DiDRACHMS  OP  Athens. — Silver  (two  specimens)  (470  to  230  B.  C.i. 
Obverse,  head  of  Athene  (Minerva) ;  reverse,  Owl.  (See  plate  9,  fig.  24.) 
Athens,  the  former  capital  of  Attica  and  the  modern  capital  of  Greece^ 
was  visited  by  Patil,  where  he  delivered  the  discourse  on  the  Areopagus.' 

Tbtradraohms  op  Athens.— Silver  (470  to  230  B.  C).  Obverse, 
head  of  Athene  (Minerva);  reverse,  Owl  (the  bird  sacred  to  Athene 
(two  specimens).    (See  plate  9,  fig.  23.) 

Child's  bank. — Pottery.  Excavated  at  Ostia  (seaport  of  ancieut 
Rome),  1886,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson.    (See  plate  9,  fig.  28.) 

When  found  the  bank  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  pottery.  In  the 
top  was  a  slit  through  which  the  money  was  dropped.  It  contained 
145  silver  coins  of  the  Eoman  Consular  or  Familia  series.  As  these 
coins  were  issued  from  200  to  19  B.  C,  and  none  of  a  later  date  were 
in  the  find,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  bank  was  buried  a  short  time 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  silver  denarii  in  the  bank  are  part  of  the 
original  lot  found  with  the  bank. 

DRESS,  ORNAMENTS,  AND  HOUSEHOLD  UTENSILS. 

The  fashion  of  dress  and  ornament,  as  well  as  the  form  of  household 
utensils,  are,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  the  ^^  unchanging  Easf  essentially 
the  same  at  the  present  day  as  in  Bible  times,  and  the  collection  shown 
of  objects  of  modern  life  and  industry  in  the  Orient  explain  or  iUnstrate 
many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  objects  were  as  follows: 

Sheepskin  coat.  (See  plate  10.)  Skins  of  animals  were  the 
primitive  material  used  for  clothing,^  and  pelisses  of  sheepskin  still 
form  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  the  East.    The  mantle  of  the 

>  Luke  xii,  6.  «  Acts  xvii,  15ff. 

B  Aot8  xvi  and  xx.  ^Genesis  ill,  21. 
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Prophet  Elijah '  was  probably  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  some  animal  with 
the  hair  left  on,  wherefore  he  is  called  the  "  hairy  man."*  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  prophet's  oflQce.'  "  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which 
come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves." 
^^And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  prophets  shall  be 
ashamed  every  one  of  his  vision  when  he  prophesieth ;  neither  shall 
they  wear  a  hairy  mantle  to  deceive."  "  The  prophet's  (Elijah's)  dress 
proclaimed  the  mountaineer  of  the  Arabian  border  exactly  the  same  as 
is  worn  to-day;  the  undergarment  bound  with  a  broad  leather  belt,  and 
over  it  a  loose,  coarse  cloak  of  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  outside,  its 
dark-browu  folds  floating  in  the  wind  as  he  hurriedly  strode  along 
with  beard  bare  and  long  black  locks  covering  his  neck,  for  he  was  a 
Kazarite.  The  Moslem  prophet-dervish,  as  different  from  the  mollah 
or  dervish  of  the  towns  as  Elijah  from  a  Levite  of  Jerusalem,  exactly 
copies  this  dress  and  habit."* 

Male  costume  of  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia. — The  general  char- 
acteristics of  Oriental  dress  have  been  much  the  same  in  all  ages.    The 
representations  on  monuments  correspond  in  general  to  the  raiment  in 
present  use.    They  are  the  same  loose,  flowing  robes,  which  can  easily 
be  adapted  to  various  purposes.    The  garments  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
as  generally  used  are  the  Ketoneth  {Greekj  x^'^<^^9  chiton;  English  ver- 
sions, "coat"),  a  kind  of  shirt  worn  next  to  the  skin,  corresponding  to 
the  modern  qamis.    It  reached  to  the  knees  or  ankles  and  was  either 
sleeveless  or  provided  only  with  short  sleeves.    A  person  wearing  the 
Ketoneth  alone  is  described  as  naked.*    Over  the  shirt  there  was  worn 
during  the  day  the  meil  (English  versions,  "cloak"),  which  had  loose 
sleeves  and  was  longer  than  the  shirt,  answering  to  the  modern  Kaftan. 
It  was  thrown  off  when  the  wearer  engaged  in  manual  labor.    It  was 
fastened  by  a  girdle  and  the  folds  thus  formed  were  used  as  pockets. 
It  was  and  is  sometimes  woven  in  one  piece.^    These  garments  are 
referred  to  by  Jesus  in  Matthew  v,  40:  "And  if  any  man  would  go  to 
law  with  thee  and  take  away  thy  coat  (Greek  x^^<^^j  chiton),  let  him 
have  thy  cloak  {{jmStrioy,  himation)  also."    Over  these  was  worn  an 
outer  garment,  referred  to  by  the  terms  simlah,  begedj  kesuth,  and 
Ubush.    It  consisted  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  something 
like  a  Scotch  plaid,  and  answered  to  the  modern  lungi  in  Central  Asia 
or  the  a^eih  in  Egypt,  and  varied  in  size  and  quality  with  the  means 
of  the  wearer.    There  is  no  special  allusion  to  headdress  (except  as  an 
ornamental  appendage  in  the  description  of  the  dress  of  the  priests). 
The  ordinary  headdress  of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  Kuffiyeh,  a  square 
handkerchief,  generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton,  or  cotton  and  silk, 

•  I  Kings  xlx,  13,  19;  II  Kings  ii,  13. 

«II  Kings  1,8. 

'Matthew  vii,  15;  Zechariah  xiii,  4. 

^H.  B.  Tristram,  Eastern  Customs  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  166. 

'^I  Samnel  zix,24;  Isaiab  xx,  2;  John,  xxi,  7. 

^  John  xix,  23.    Compare  Tristram,  Eastern  Cnstoms  in  Bible  Lands,  p.  156. 
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folded  80  that  three  of  the  corners  hang  down  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head  by  a 
cord,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  ancient  time  the  head  was  protected  in 
a  similar  manner.  For  the  protection  of  the  feet  sandals  were  worn, 
consisting  of  leather  soles  fastened  to  the  foot  by  means  of  thongs. 
Shoes  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  women  for  ornamental  purposes.^ 

Woman's  costume  op  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia. — The  costume  of 
women  was  essentially  similar  to  that  of  men.  There  was  sofficient  dif- 
ference, however,  to  mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  a 
woman  to  wear  "that  which  i>ertaineth  unto  a  man"  and  to  a  man  "to 
put  on  a  woman's  garment"  simlah.^  The  difference,  probably,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  outer  garment.  That  of  woman  is  called  Mitpahaikj^ 
ma'atdfdh^^  both  designating  a  kind  of  wrapper  or  shawL  There  are 
mentioned  besides  pa  i/,^  probably  a  garment  of  light,  gauzy  material, 
radtdj^  a  similar  robe,  pethigily'  explained  to  denote  a  wrap  of  some  SOTt 
or  a  girdle. 

Syrian  coat. — Called  in  Syriac  Ahha.  It  'consists  of  red  doth 
embroidered  in  white  and  is  worn  as  an  outer  garment. 

Silver  necklace  (Hebrew,  Anaq).  (See  plate  11 ,  fig.  1.)  Necklaces, 
like  many  other  ornaments,  were  worn  by  both  sexes.*  They  consisted 
of  a  single  band  or  chain,  or  of  a  series  of  ornaments,  as  pearls  or  pieces 
of  corals,  strung  together.^  The  custom  of  wearing  a  necklace  is  figura- 
tively referred  to  in  Proverbs  i,  9 :  "  For  they  shall  be  a  chaplet  of  grace 
unto  thy  head  and  chains  about  thy  neck."  Animals  ridden  by  kings 
were  decorated  with  collars  of  precious  metals, ^^  and  it  is  still  the  custom 
in  the  East  to  decorate  riding  beasts  in  this  way. 

Silver  anklets  (Hebrew,  Akastm).  (See  plate  11,  fig.  4.)  Anklets 
worn  by  women  as  ornaments  are  mentioned  in  Isaiah  iii,  16, 18.  From 
these  passages  it  would  seem  that  the  tinkling  produced  by  knocking 
the  anklets  against  each  other  was  their  chief  attraction.  To  increase 
the  sound,  pebbles  were  sometimes  inclosed  in  them.  They  were  also 
worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Eomans,  and  are  still  gen- 
eral in  India  and  in  Africa.  They  were  sometimes  connected  by  the 
"anklet  chains""  (Hebrew,  Ce^adah),  which  compelled  those  who  wore 
them  to  take  short,  mincing  steps. 

Gold  nose  ring  (Hebrew,  Nezem).    (See  plate  11,  fig.3.)    The  Hebrew 

'  Ezekiel  xvi,  10;  Canticles  vii,  2.    Compare  Judith  x,  4;  xvi»  9. 

-Denteronomy  xxii,  5. 

3 Rath  iii,  15;  Isaiah  iii,  22. 

-* Isaiah  iii,  22;  English  versions,  ''mantle,  shawl.'' 

*  Genesis  xxiv,  65;  English  versions,  **veil." 

« Isaiah  iii,  23;  Canticles  v,  7. 

'  Idem,  iii,  24. 

8  Genesis  xli,  42;  Daniel  v,  29. 

5*  Canticles  i,  10;  iv,  9. 

'"Judges  viii,  26. 

"  They  are  referred  to  in  Isaiah  iii,  20. 
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Fig.  1.  Nkcklack  ianaq). 

(Cat.  No.  ir.l727,  V.  S.  N.  M.     Bagdad,  Turkey.    (Jollectecl  by  \<^v.  Dr.  John  P.  IVter*.) 

Fig.  2.  Jewish  Wkdding  King. 

(Ca*.  Xo.  154435.  V.  S.  N.  M.    Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.    Deposited  by  Mayw  Sulzberger.) 

Fig.  3.  NosK  Ring  (nezem). 

((Jat.  No.  ir>1728,  U.  S.N.  M.    Bagdad.  Turkey.    Collected  by  Rfv.  Dr.  Jolin  P.  Peters.) 

Fig8.  4.5.  Anklets  (akasim). 

(Cat.  No.  151726.  V.  S.  N.  M.     Bagdad.  Turk.-y.    (Collected  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters.) 

Figs.  6-8.  KoHi.. 

(Cat.  No.  151729.  l\  S.  N.  M.     li  igdad,  Turkey.     Collected  by  Kev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters.l 

Implements  for  ]*ainting  the  Eyes. 

(Cat.  Nos.  745G2,  74563,  I'.  S.  N.  M.    Egypt.    Collected  by  (Jeorge  W.  Samson.) 

Fig.  9.  Syrian  Ink  horn. 

(Cat.  N(..  74618,  V.  S.  N.  M.     PaleMtine.     C«»llected  by  George  W.  .Samson.) 
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Goatskin  wATBRSAa  (Hebrew,  Nod  and  Eemeth).  (See  plate  12, 
fig.  3.)  Skin  bottles  were  commonly  used.'  Jesus  employs  them  in 
a  comparison :  *'  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins^ 
(margin,  '^  skins  used  as  bottles").'  Such  bottles  are  made  from  the 
whole  skins  of  animals,  generally  the  goat.  After  the  animal  is  killed 
and  its  feet  and  head  removed  the  rest  of  the  body  is  drawn  oat  entire 
without  opening  the  belly,  and  after  the  skin  has  been  tanned  the 
places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off  are  sewn  up  and  when  filled  it  is  tied 
about  the  neck.  These  skin  bottles  were  also  used  to  contain  milk, 
and  in  them  the  milk  was  churned.  To  the  comers  of  the  skin  bottle 
filled  with  milk  cords  are  tied  and  the  skin  is  thus  suspended  from 
three  sticks,  which  are  inclined  so  as  to  meet  at  a  point  above.  A  girl 
sits  beneath  and  moves  the  suspended  bottle  to  and  fro.^  Skin  bottles 
are  also  in  use  in  Spain,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  by  the  Eskimos. 

Bird  trap  (Hebrew,  Pah).  (See  plate  14,  fig.  1.)  The  most  usual 
method  of  catching  birds  was  by  the  trap,  which  consisted  of  two 
parts,  a  net  strained  over  a  frame  and  a  stick  or  spring  (Hebrew 
moqesh)  to  support  it,  but  so  placed  that  it  should  give  way  to  the 
slightest  touch.  The  bird  trap  is  frequently  used  in  comparisons  for 
the  ensnaring  of  the  heedless  and  the  weak.^  *^  Can  a  bird  fall  id  a 
snare  upon  the  earth  where  no  gin  is  set  for  himf  Shall  a  snare  spring 
up  from  the  ground  and  have  taken  nothing  at  all?"  "Our  soul  is 
escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowlers."  "  He  goeth  after 
her  straightway  ♦  ♦  ♦  as  a  bird  hasteth  to  the  snare,  and  knoweth 
not  that  it  is  for  his  life."  "A  gin  shall  take  him  by  the  heel  and  a 
snare  shall  lay  hold  on  him."  "As  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the 
snare,  even  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it 
falleth  suddenly  upon  them." 

Sling  (Hebrew,  Qela).  (See  plate  14,  fig.  2.)  The  sling  as  a 
weapon  of  war  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (xx,  16). 
David  killed  Goliath  with  a  stone  thrown  from  a  sling.*  The  Israel- 
itish  army  was  provided  with  companies  of  slingers.*  The  sling  was 
also  employed  in  the  wars  of  the  Roman  against  the  Jews."  According 
to  the  monuments  the  sling  was  both  an  Egyptian  and  an  Assyrian 
weapon.  It  consisted  of  a  strip  of  leather  or  woven  material,  wide  in 
the  middle  to  receive  the  missile,  and  narrowing  at  both  ends  into  a 
rope.  Not  only  were  smooth  stones  used  for  hurling,  but  balls  made 
of  burnt  clay,  of  lead,  and  various  other  hard  substances.  It  is  still 
used  by  shepherds  to  drive  away  wild  animals  ft'om  their  herds  as  in 
the  time  of  David. 

'  Genesis  xxl,  14 ;  Joshua  ix,  5. 

^Matthew  ix,  17. 

3  Picturesque  Palestine,  p.  48. 

"•Amos  iii,  5;  Psalms  cxxiv,  7;  Proverbs  vii,  23;  Job  xviii,  9;  Ecclesiastes  ix,  12. 

^I  Samuel  xvii,  40. 

«II  Kings  iii,  25. 

7  Joseph  US;  Wars  of  the  Jews,  ii,  7,  18;  iv,  1,  3. 
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FigK.  1,  2.    MiLLSTOXKS. 

(Cat.  So.  151827.  U.  S.  N.  M.    Bapiliul,  Turkey,    rollected  by  R«v.  Dr.  John  P.  Petew.) 
Fig.  3.  (fOATSKlN  Watkrbag. 

(Cat  No.  74627,  V.  S.  N.  M.     Palestine.    C«»lltH;ttKl  by  (ieorge  W.  StuuHon.) 
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Fig.  1.  Bird  Trap  (pah). 

{ Cat  No.  151842,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Bagdad.  Turkey .    ColliMJted  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters ) 
Fig.' 2.  Sling  (qela). 

(Cat.  No.  168249,  U.  S.  N.  M .    Damaecue,  Syria.    Collected  by  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode.) 

Figs.  3,  4.  Door  Lock  and  Key. 

(Cat  No.  151840,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Bagdad,  Turkey.    Collected  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  P.  Petere.' 
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Wooden  i>oor  lock  and  key.  (See  plate  14,  fig.  3.)  The  doors  of 
Eastern  houses,  which  are  usually  small  and  low,  seem  early  to  have 
been  provided  with  hinges  turning  in  sockets,  and  with  locks  and  keys,^ 
in  whose  construction  no  little  ingenuity  was  displayed.  Formerly,  as 
now,  it  is  likely  that  locks  and  keys  were  made  both  of  iron  and  of 
wood,  according  to  circumstances.  The  wooden  key  now  quite  gener- 
ally in  use  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  about  a  foot  in  length  provided 
at  od?  end  with  a  series  of  pegs.  It  is  thrust  into  a  little  opening  at 
the  side  of  the  door  and  applied  to  the  bolt.  This  has  a  corresponding 
series  of  holes  into  which  the  pegs  of  the  key  fit,  displacing  thereby 
another  set  of  pegs  by  which  the  bolt  is  held  in  its  place.* 

Sybian  inkhobn  (Hebrew,  Qeseth  ha  sofer).  (See  plate  11,  tig.  9.) 
The  most  common  writing  material  among  the  Hebrews  was  probably 
papyrus  or  dressed  skins.  This  at  least  must  have  been  the  case  in 
the  time  of  Jeremiah,  as  the  expression  *^roll  of  a  book"^  points  to 
some  pliant  material.  Ink  (Hebrew,  deyo),  which  was  made  of  soot,  is 
mentioned  in  Jeremiah  xxxvi,  18.  The  pen  used  for  writing  on  papyrus 
or  parchment  was  no  doubt  the  reed  pen  still  common  in  the  Orient 
and  until  recently  in  southern  Europe.*  The  inkhorn  is  mentioned  in 
Ezekiel  ix,  2,  as  being  carried  "by  the  side;"  that  is,  fastened  to  the 
girdle  of  the  scribe.  It  is  still  carried  in  this  fashion  in  the  Orient. 
The  inkhorn  consists  of  a  tube  containing  reed  pens  and  a  receptacle 
for  ink. 

JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIAL. 

The  next  collection  was  one  of  objects  of  Jewish  religious  ceremonial, 
which  had  their  origin  in  and  are  based  upon  Biblical  ordinances. 
The  following  specimens  were  shown : 

Manuscript  copy  op  the  Pentateuch,  or  Five  Books  of 
Moses  in  Hebrew,  Sefer  Torah, — The  Pentateuch  or  law  (Hebrew, 
Torah)  is  considered  by  the  Jews  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bible. 
A  section  of  it  is  read  every  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  in  the  morning 
service,  and  shorter  portions  in  the  afternoon  service,  on  holidays, 
fasts,  and  on  Monday  and  Thursday  mornings  of  every  week.  This 
latter  usage  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  early  synagogue  when  Mon- 
day and  Thursday  were  court  and  market  days,  and  the  peasants 
coming  to  town  to  dispose  of  their  produce  would  attend  worship.  A 
manuscript  copy  is  employed,  printed  copies  not  being  used.  When 
not  in  use  the  roll  is  coverjBd  with  a  cloak  and  placed  upright  in  an  ark 
or  chest. 

Pointer  (Hebrew,  Yadj  properly  "hand"). — The  pointer  is  used  in 
the  service  of  the  synagogue  daring  the  reading  of  the  law  to  prevent 

1  Judges  iii,  23, 25;  Canticles  v,  5;  Nehemiah  iii,  3. 
^Bissel,  Biblical  Antiquities,  p.  23. 
^Jeremiah  xxxvi,  2. 

^Compare  Jeremiah  viii,  8;  Psalms  xlv,  2;  III  John,  13. 
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the  reader  firom  losing  the  place.    It  is  usually  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
hand,  hence  its  Hebrew  name. 

Silver  breastplate  of  the  Torah.— On  the  top  are  the  two 
tablets  engraved  with  the  Ten  Commandments,  surmounted  by  the 
*' crown  of  the  law"  upheld  by  two  lions,  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  Inside  the  tablets  are  engraved,  on  a  sliding  plate,  the  names 
of  the  various  festivals.  (See  plate  15.)  The  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch,  or  the  Sefer  Torahj  being  the  most  precious  object  used  in 
Jewish  ceremonies,  is,  when  not  in  use,  covered  with  a  mantle  of  costly 
material,  sometimes  adorned  with  a  breastplate,  bells,  or  crown,  and 
put  upright  in  the  "holy  ark"  (aron  hahodesh). 

Veil  of  the  Holy  Ark  (Parocheth). — Made  in  Constantinople, 
Turkey.  (See  plate  16.)  The  border  of  green  velvet  is  embroidered  io 
gold  and  silver  with  flowers.  The  center,  of  red  velvet,  has  in  the  four 
cornersj  in  Hebrew,  the  names  of  the  four  archangels,  Eaphael,  Gabriel, 
Uriel,  and  Michael.  On  the  top  are  the  words,  "But  the  Lord  is  in  His 
holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him,"*  and  " I  have 
set  the  Lord  always  before  me."^  Below  is  a  burning  lamp  hanging 
down  by  chains,  symbolizing  the  light  which  emanates  from  the  law  of 
God.  On  the  sides  are  the  words,  "This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord;  the 
righteous  shall  enter  into  it.''^  In  the  Holy  Ark  {aron  ha-kodesh)  are 
kept  the  scrolls  of  the  law,  or  the  Pentateuch,  written  on  parchment, 
for  use  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue.  The  "  Holy  Ark  "  is,  therefore, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  synagogue,  and  is  richly  adorned. 
Whenever  it  is  opened  the  congregation  rises  in  reverence  for  the  Law 
of  God  it  contains. 

Sabbath  lamp.— Used  by  the  German  Jews  in  their  houses.  It 
was  manufactured  in  the  eighteenth  century  in  Fellheim,  Germany. 
(See  plate  17,  fig.  1.)  The  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  is  ushered  in  on 
its  eve  (Friday  evening)  by  the  li<»usewife  lighting  candles,  recitiug 
the  words,  "Blessed  art  Thou,  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  World,  who 
hath  commanded  us  to  light  the  light  of  the  Sabbath."  After  that  no 
fire  may  be  handled  until  the  following  evening. 

KiDDUSH  CLOTH. — Silk.  Containing  in  beadwork  the  tablets  of  the 
decalogue  in  Hebrew,  supported  by  lions.  Above  are  the  words, 
"Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy."*  Before  the  principal 
meals  of  the  Sabbath  and  other  feast  days  the  Jews  have  a  special 
service,  including  prayers  over  the  wine  and  bread,  which  is  known  as 
Kiddush,  or  "sanctification."  The  head  of  the  family  has  in  front  of 
him  a  plate  containing  two  loaves  of  bread,  covered  by  a  cloth.  The 
practice  of  saying  a  blessing  before  eating  is  referred  to  in  I  Samuel 
ix,  13.  It  no  doubt  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  a  public  meal  of  any 
soit  was  usually  preceded  by  a  sacrifice.    "Asking  the  blessing"  was 

1  Habakkuk  ii,  20.  3  Psalras  cxvii,  20. 

«  Psalms  xvi,  8.  *  Exodus  xx,  8. 
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Plate  15. 


Breastplate  of  the  Torah. 

CoustantiDople. 

Cat.  No.  154990,  U.S.N.M. 
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Plate  16. 


Veil  of  the  Holy  Ark  (Parocheth). 

Constantinople. 

Cat.  No.  154768,  U.8.N.M.    Collected  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 
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Fig.  1.  Sabbath  Lamp. 

(Cat.  No.  130294,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Germany.) 

Fig.  2.  Hanukkah  Lamp. 

(Cat  No.  130206,  U.  8.  N.  M.    Germany.) 

Figs.  3,  4.  Slaughtering  Knife  and  Scabbard. 

(Cat.  No.  154619,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Germany. ) 
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common  in  New  Testament  times.  The  later  Jews  enjoined  also  tbat 
thanks  should  be  returned  after  the  repast. 

Selveb  spice  box. — Supposed  to  have  been  manufactured  in  Laup- 
heim  ( Wiirtemberg),  Germany,  about  1740.  (See  plate  18,  fig.  4.)  This 
box,  filled  with  spices,  is  used  in  the  Jewish  service  known  as  Habdalah 
(or  separation),  the  service  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  a  special  angel  accom- 
panies the  worshiper  from  the  synagogue;  this  angel  remains  with  him 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  Sabbath.  The  departure  of  the  angel  leaves 
the  man  faint,  and  the  spices  are  intended  to  restore  him.  The  objects 
used  in  this  service  are  a  cup  of  wine,  the  spice  box,  and  a  candle. 
First  a  blessing  is  said  over  the  wine,  next  over  the  spices,  and  last 
over  the  light.  The  cup  of  wine  and  the  spice  box  are  passed  around 
among  the  members  of  the  household.  The  candle  is  then  extinguished 
by  having  wine  poured  upon  it. 

Brass  plate,  used  at  the  Passover  meal.— Adorned  with  animal 
figures  and  flowers  and  containing  an  Arabic  inscription  in  Hebrew 
characters.  Made  in  Constantinople  (see  plate  19).  At  the  Passover 
meal  (Seder,  properly  "order")  a  large  plate  is  put  on  the  table,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  altar  of  the  service.  On  it  are  placed  the  various 
emblematic  articles  of  the  ceremony.  These  are:  a  piece  of  roasted 
nieat,  asually  the  bone  of  a  lamb,  representing  the  Passover  lamb;  a 
roasted  egg,  in  memory  of  the  festal  sacrifice  offered  in  the  Temple; 
bitter  herbs  (marorj  usually  horse-radish),  in  commemoration  of  the 
"embittering  of  life''  which  Israel  suffered  in  Egyptian  servitude;^ 
charosethy  a  compound  of  almonds,  apples,  and  sirup,  which  has  the 
color  of  brick-clay,  and  into  which  the  bitter  hjwbs  are  dipped  before  it 
is  partaken  of;  some  green  herbs  (lettuce  or  something  similar),  as  the 
"food  of  poverty;"  and  the  unleavened  bread  or  ma^goth,  the  principal 
food  of  the  Passover  feast,  which  is  the  ''bread  of  affliction,  for  thou 
earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  haste." ^ 

Omer  tablet  (manuscript).  (See  plate  20.)  Used  in  the  Syna- 
gogue for  reckoning  the  period  between  Passover  and  Pentecost.  The 
tablet  is  in  Hebrew.  It  contains  the  words,  "Blessed  art  thoa,  O  Lord 
our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  has  sanctified  us  with  His  Com- 
naaudments  and  commanded  us  to  count  the  Omer."  Then  follows  the 
count  (in  Hebrew),  and  below  it  the  words,  "May  the  Lord  restore  the 
worship  of  the  temple  speedily  in  our  days,"  and  Psalm  Ixvii.  The 
letters  H,  S,  and  D  on  the  left,  mean,  respectively,  Omer  (written  Homer 
by  the  Spanish  Jews),  week  (Sabbath),  and  day.  The  figures  on  the 
right  indicate  that  it  is  the  forty-seventh  day  of  Omer,  i.  e.,  six  weeks 
and  five  days.  The  harvest  season  was  formally  opened  with  the  cere- 
TBiony  of  waving  a  sheaf  of  barley  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Passover  feast,  which  began  on  the  15th  of  Nisan  (March- April). 


'Exodus  i,  14.  *  Deuteronomy  xvi,  3. 
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Before  this  ceremony  took  place  the  harvesting  of  grain  was  forbidden  :^ 
''And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  corn,  nor  fresh  ears,  until 
this  selfsame  day,  uutil  ye  have  brought  the  oblation  of  your  God." 
From  that  day  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  days,  were  counted,*  to  the 
feast  of  Pentecost;  hence  its  Hebrew  name  Hag  haShahuoth  "feast 
of  weeks,"  and  the  usual  English  name  "Pentecost,''  which  is  the 
TtevrrjKotrrt}  pentekoste,  meaning  the  fiftieth  day.  It  is  also  called 
"feast  of  harvest,"^  because  the  grain  harvest  then  approached  its 
close,  and  "day  of  first  fruits,"*  because  two  loaves  of  bread  from  the 
new  wheat  were  oft'ered  on  that  feast.^  With  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  ceremony  of  waving  the  sheaf  in  the  Sanctuary  necessarily 
fell  away,  but  the  counting  is  still  observed  and  the  prayers  contained 
in  the  tablet  form  part  of  the  ritual  during  th6  time  from  Passover  to 
Pentecost. 

LuLAB  AND  Etheog. — The  Lulab  and  Ethrog,  bound  up  with  myrtle 
and  willow  branches,  are  used  by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
in  pursuance  of  the  command  in  Leviticus  xxiii,  40:  "And  ye  shall 
take  you  on  the  first  day,  the  fruit  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm 
trees,  and  boughs  of  thick  trees  and  willows  of  the  brook,  and  ye  shall 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days."  Each  day  of  the  feast 
a  circuit  (haqqafah)  is  made  during  the  service  with  the  Lulab  in  the 
right  hand  and  Ethrog  in  the  left,  while  reciting  the  prayers;  begin- 
ning and  closing  with  the  invocation  "Hosanna."  On  the  seventh  day 
seven  such  processions  take  place  and  willow  branches  are  beaten 
on  the  benches,  and  this  day  is  therefore  called  Hosannak  Rabbah,  the 
day  of  the  great  Hosanna, 

Manuscript  copy  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  written  on  parchment, 
with  hand-painted  views  illustrating  the  events  narrated  in  the  book.— 
The  Book  of  Esther  is  usually  called  Megilla  (roll),  or  more  fully  Megil 
lath  Esther  (roll  of  Esther).  It  is  read  in  the  Synagogue  on  the  feast 
of  Pur im J  on  the  15th  of  Adar  (March- April),  established  to  commem- 
orate the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  machinations  of  Haman 
related  in  this  book.  It  is  one  of  the  "five  rolls"  {hamesh  megiUoth) 
which  are  read  on  various  occasions  in  the  Synagogue,  the  others  being 
the  Songs  of  Solomon  or  Canticles,  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Lamenta- 
tions. 

Lamp  used  at  the  Feast  op  Dedication  {Hanukkah),  (See  plate 
17,  fig.  2.)  The  Feast  of  Dedication  is  celebrated  in  commemoration 
of  the  purging  of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  altar  after  Judas 
MaccabaBus  had  driven  out  the  Syrians  in  164  B.  0.    Its  institution  is 

'  Leviticu8  xxiii,  14. 

2  Leviticus  xxiii,  15 ;  Deuteronomy  xvi,  9. 

^Exodus  xxiii,  16. 

*  Numbers  xxviii,  26;  compare  Exodus  xxxiv,  22. 

'^Leviticus  xxiii,  17.  Since  the  dispersion  Pentecost  has  been  connected  by  tradi- 
tion with  the  day  on  which  the  Law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the  festival  is 
caUed  hag  mattan  torahj  the  feast  of  the  giving  of  the  law. 
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Figs.  1-3.  Knife  and  Cup  of  Circumcision. 

(Cat.  No.  154437,  U.  S.  N .  M.  Philadelphia,  Peniiaylvauia.  Collected  by  Mayer SiiUberg^r). 

Fig.  4.  Spick  Box. 

(Cat.  No.  130297,  V.  S.  N.  M.     iiennuDy.) 
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Implements  of  Circumcision,  and  Spice  Box. 
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Passover  Plate. 

Constantinople. 
Cat.  No.  180ei)l,  U.S.N.M. 
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Plate  20. 


Omer  Tablet. 

Cat.  No.  154404.  U  S  N.M.     Deposited  by  David  Sulzberger. 
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recorded  in  I  Maccabees  iv,  47-59.  According  to  Josephns/  it  was 
called  "lights"  ((pGOTa,phota),  In  the  New  Testiment*  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  iynaivia  (enkainia).  In  the  Talmud  we  have  the 
legend  that  when  the  Jews  entered  the  temple  after  driving  out  the 
Syrians,  they  found  only  one  bottle  of  oil  which  had  not  been  polluted, 
and  that  this  was  miraculously  increased  so  as  to  feed  the  lamps  of  the 
sanctuary  tor  eight  days.  The  festival  is  held  eight  days,  beginning 
with  the  25th  of  Kislev  (December-January).  The  principal  feature  of 
its  celebration  is  the  lighting  of  lights,  beginning  with  one  light  on  the 
first  night  and  increasing  the  number  by  one  light  on  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding nights.  The  specimen  is  probably  of  Dutch  make  and  exhibits 
an  interesting  survival  of  the  ancient  Roman  lamps. 

Knife  and  cup  used  at  circumcision.  (See  plate  18,  fig.  1.) 
The  rite  of  circumcision  (milah)  is  practiced  in  pursuance  of  Genesis 
xvii,  10-12:  "This  is  My  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep,  between  Me  and 
you  and  thy  seed  after  thee;  every  male  among  you  shall  be  circum- 
cised. And  ye  shall  be  circumcised  in  the  fiesh  of  your  foreskin ;  and 
it  shall  be  a  token  of  a  covenant  betwixt  me  and  you.  And  he  that  is 
eight  days  old  shall  be  circumcised  among  you,  every  male  throughout 
your  generations."  In  early  times  circumcision  was  performed  with 
stone  knives.^  The  later  Jews  used  iron  or  steel  knives.  With  the 
performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  combined  the  naming  of 
the  child.*  Circumcision  was  common  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  fourth 
dynasty.^  At  thg  present  day  it  prevails  among  the  Kaffirs  and  some 
negro  tribes  of  Africa,  in  parts  of  Australia,  in  many  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  it  is  said  to  be  practiced  by  the  Abyssinian  Christians 
as  a  national  custom.  Early  Spanish  travelers  found  it  to  be  prevalent 
in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  among  tribes  in  South  America.  It  is 
a  common  rite  among  Mohammedans  everywhere. 

Garment  of  fringes  {Arha  Kanfoth). — ^This  garment  is  worn  by 
men  in  pursuance  of  the  command®  *'Thou  shalt  make  thee  fringes 
upon  the  four  borders  of  thy  vesture,  wherewith  thou  coverest  thyself." 
It  is  usually  made  of  wool,  with  fringes  attached  to  the  four  corners, 
and  is  worn  over  the  shoulders,  underneath  the  ordinary  outer  garment. 

Phylacteries  {tefilUn).  (See  plate  21.) — Used  by  Jewish  males 
after  they  attain  the  age  of  13  years  and  a  day,  at  morning  prayers, 
except  on  Saturday  and  other  feast  days.  These  objects  are  employed 
in  the  Jewish  ritual  in  pursuance  of  the  command  that  the  words  of 
(rod  should  be  "a  sign  upon  your  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between 
your  eyes."'    They  consist  of  parchment  cases  containing  the  passages 


•  Antiqaities  xii,  7,  7. 
2  John  X,  22. 

^Compare  Exodus  iv,  246  (''flint");  Joshua  v,  2  ("knives  of  flint*')- 
^Lukei,  59;  ii,  21. 

*  Compare  Herodotus  ii,  36,  37,  104;  Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egypt,  ch.  xv. 
•Numbers  xv,  37-41,  and  Deuteronomy  xxii,  12. 

7  Exodus  xiii,  9-10,  and  Deuteronomy  xi,  18. 
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Deuteronomy  vi,  4-9,  and  xi,  13-21,  written  on  slips  of  parchment, 
attached  to  leather  straps  for  binding  on  the  forehead  and  left  arm. 
In  the  case  for  the  head  the  passages  are  written  on  four  separate  strips, 
and  in  the  case  for  the  hand  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  and  put  into  a 
square  case.  They  are  called  tefillin  in  the  Talmud,  a  word  derived  from 
tefillah  (prayer).    The  New  Testament  refers  to  their  ostentatious  use." 

Silk  prayer  shawl  ( Tallith). — The  tallith  is  a  kind  of  prayer  shawl 
made  of  silk,  wool,  or  linen,  with  ^i^ith  or  fringes  fastened  to  the  four 
corners,  worn  by  men  at  the  morning  services.  It  is  usually  adorned 
with  horizontal  stripes  of  blue  or  purple;  the  Jews  in  the  Orient  substi- 
tute for  these  stripes  a  blue  ribband  worked  in  the  corners.  The  wear- 
ing of  a  garment  with  fringes  is  commanded.'*  In  ancient  times  this 
garment,  it  seems,  was  worn  as  an  outer  robe.^  At  ])resent  the  Jews 
wear,  besides  the  tallith,  a  kind  of  vest  with  fringes  under  the  upper 
garments,  which  is  called  the  '^ small  tallith"  {tallith  Icaton),  or  the  "four 
corners"  {arba  kanfoth). 

Gold  wedding  ring.  (See  plate  11,  fig.  2.)  The  Jewish  marriage 
is  made  valid  by  the  Kiddushin^  i.  e.,  by  the  bridegroom  putting  a  ring 
on  the  hand  of  the  bride  while  saying  the  words:  *' Behold,  thou  art 
wedded  to  me  by  this  ring  according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel.^ 

Marriage  contract  {kethubah),  written  on  parchment  and  illumi- 
nated. (See  plate  22.)  In  the  kethubah,  or  marriage  contract,  are 
recorded  the  obligations  of  the  husband  and  the  amount  of  the  dowry 
allowed  the  bride.  There  is  an  established  form  of  th^hethubah  usually 
beginning  with  the  words:  "Under  good  auspices,  and  with  good  luck 
to  bridegroom  and  bride,  *  Whoso  findeth  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing, 
and  obtaineth  favor  of  the  Lord.'  "^  The  husband  pledges  himself  to 
love  and  honor  his  wife  and  to  provide  for  her  becomingly.  The  min- 
imum of  the  dowry  is  fixed  by  the  law  to  be  200  shekles  (about  $50) 
for  a  virgin  and  100  (about  $25)  for  a  widow  or  divorced  woman.  To 
this  is  usually  added  what  the  bride  has  received  from  her  parents  and 
what  the  husband  settles  on  her  voluntarily,  all  of  which  she  gets  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  of  divorce.  The  contract  is  dated 
Eome,  in  the  year  of  creation  5576  (1816).  The  contracting  parties  are 
Elijah  Saki  and  Masal-Tob  (Fortune),  of  Oastlenuovo.  The  witnesses 
to  the  contract  are  Josua  Gerson  Ashkenazi  and  Michael  Ohayim 
Megula. 

The  margin  is  decorated  with  various  symbolical  figures,  and  contains 
the  liturgy  of  the  wedding  ceremony  and  passages  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Talmud  referring  to  marriage  and  married  life,  artistically  inter- 
twined in  garlands.  Above,  in  the  center,  are  probably  the  arms  of  the 
bridegroom  ;  to  the  right  a  boy  standing  on  a  wheel  pouring  out  the 
horn  of  plenty,  with  the  motto,  *'A11  depends  on  merit  and  good  luck;" 
to  the  left  a  female  figure  with  tambourines,  and  the  words,  "Peace 


'  Matthew  xxiii^  5.  ^jyi^ttliew  xxiii,  5. 

2 N ambers  xv,  37-41;  Deuteronomy  xxii,  12.  '•Proverbs  xviii,  22. 
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Phylacteries  iTefiUin). 
CM.  No.  laosre,  U.8.N.M.    Deposited  by  David  Sulzbergei. 
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Marriage  Contract  (KethiAah). 

Rome,  Italy. 
Cat.  No.  154688,  U.8.N.M.    CoUected  by  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode. 
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and  welcome  to  those*  nigh  and  far.''  Below,  to  the  right,  is  a  female 
figure  holding  two  burning  hearts  linked  together  by  a  chain,  with  the 
adage,  *'A  well-mated  couple  is  chosen  by  God  "  (marriages  are  made 
in  heaven);  to  the  left  another  female  figure  holding  a  tambourine  and 
a  flower,  with  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  xxxii,  8.  The  representation  at 
the  bottom,  of  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle 
falling  on  his  disciple  and  successor  Elisha,^  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  name  of  the  bridegroom. 

MiZEACH  {the  east). — Mizrach  means  east,  literally  the  place  of  the 
rinsing  sun.  There  is  hung  in  Jewish  houses  a  tablet  on  the  eastern 
wall  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  face  when  at  prayer.  It  contains 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  various  quotations  from  Scripture  in 
Hebrew.  The  idea  which  dictates  this  direction  is  that  the  face  shall 
be  turned  toward  Jerusalem.  West  of  Jerusalem  the  opposite  direc- 
tion would  be  chosen.  In  the  temple  itself  the  direction  of  prayer  was 
toward  the  west,  the  entrance  being  from  the  east.  Ancient  nations 
that  worshiped  the  sun  turned  when  in  prayer  toward  the  east,  the 
place  of  the  rising  sun.  This  fact  is  alluded  to  in  Ezekiel  viii,  16 :  "At 
the  deor  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
were  about  five  and  twenty  men  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  and  their  faces  toward  the  east;  and  they  worshiped  the 
sun  toward  the  east.'' 

Knife  with  its  sheath,  used  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals.  (See 
plate  17,  fig.  3.)  The  killing  of  animals  for  food  is  performed  by  a 
person  especially  trained  and  authorized,  called  shochet.  The  throat  is 
cut  with  a  long  knife  (halaf)  and  the  internal  organs  are  examined  for 
traces  of  disease.  The  act  of  killing  is  called  shechita;  that  of  search- 
ing, bedika.  During  both  acts  short  prayers  are  recited.  If  there  be 
a  notch  {pegima)  in  the  knife,  or  if  any  trace  of  disease  be  found^  the 
animal  is  unfit  (tere/a)  to  be  eaten. 

antiquities. 

Next  to  the  Israelites,  with  whom  the  Scriptures  originated,  the 
antiquities  of  those  nations  with  whom  Israel  came  in  close  contact, 
and  who  to  a  great  extent  influenced  the  course  and  development  of  the 
history  narrated  in  the  Bible,  claim  the  interest  of  the  Bible  student. 
The  exhibits  in  this  department  consisted  of  objects  representing 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  the  Hittites. 

EGYPT. 

Oast  of  a  bust  of  Ramses  I  L— Ramses  II*  was  the  third  king 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  and  the  most  brilliant  monarch  of  Egypt. 
He  was  formerly  identifled  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus ;  later  author- 
ities hold  that  that  event  took  place  five  years  after  his  death.  He 
was,  however,  in  all  probability,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression.    The 

'  II  Kings  ii;  11-13.  >  The  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks. 
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reasons  for  this  supposition  are  that  the  land  of  Goshen  in  which 
the  Israelites  settled  when  they  migrated  to  Egypt*  is  also  called  the 
land  of  Ramses,  and  that  one  of  the  cities  which  the  Israelites  huilt 
while  in  bondage  was  named  Ramses.^  As  Ramses  I  reigned  ouly  for 
a  short  time,  it  is  assumed  that  these  names  are  connected  with  Ram- 
ses II,  whose  reign  extended  over  sixty-six  years  in  the  thirteenth 
century  B.  G.  (1348-1281  B.  C);  aud  who  was  not  ouly  the  most  war- 
like but  also  the  greatest  builder  among  the  Egyptian  kings.  The 
cities  Pithom  and  Ramses  which  the  Hebrews  built  for  Pharaoh  are 
thought  to  have  been  situated  in  the  modern  Wadi  Tumilat.  Pitbom 
was  identified  in  1883  with  Tell  elMaskutah  in  the  east  of  this  Wadi 
at  the  railroad  station  Ramses.  Besides  the  building  of  these  two 
cities  and  numerous  temples,  Ramses  II  seems  also  to  have  undertaken 
the  continuation  of  the  canal  of  the  Wadi  Tumilat  to  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
and  the  cutting  through  of  the  rising  ground  between  them  and  the 
Red  Sea,  which  connection  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  was 
the  true  precursor  of  the  Suez  Canal.''  The  bust,  which  is  taken  from 
a  sitting  statue,  represents  him  beardless  with  a  helmet  on  his  head. 
The  original,  of  black  granite,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 
in  Turin,  Italy. 

Oast  of  a  relief  of  Ramses  II. — Photographs  of  the  mummy  of 
Ramses  II.  The  mummy  was  discovered  in  July,  1881.  The  photo- 
graphs were  taken  immediately  after  the  unwinding  of  the  mummy  in 
June,  188G.^ 

'  Genesis  xlvii,  6. 

2  Exodus  i,  11. 

3  Compare  Adolf  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  27.  ^ 

^  Century  Magazine,  May,  1887.  This  mummy  is  in  many  ways  the  finest  ever 
discovered  and  is  of  surpassing  interest.  Professor  Maspero  desoril)e8  it  as  follows: 
** The  bead  is  long,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  body.  The  top  of  the  skull  is  quite 
bare.  On  the  temples  there  are  a  feiv  sparse  hairs,  but  at  the  poll  the  hair  is  quite 
thick,  forming  smooth  straight  locks  about  5  centimeters  in  length.  White  at  the 
time  of  death,  they  have  been  dyed  a  light  yellow  by  the  spices  used  in  embalmment. 
The  forehead  is  low  and  narrow;  the  brow  ridge  prominent;  the  eyebrows  are  thick 
and  white;  the  eyes  are  small  and  close  together;  the  nose  is  long,  thin,  arched  like 
the  noses  of  the  Bourbons,  and  slightly  crushed  at  the  tip  by  the  pressure  of  bandages. 
The  temples  are  sunken;  the  cheek  bones  very  prominent;  the  cars  round,  standing 
far  out  from  the  head,  and  pierced  like  those  of  a  woman  for  the  wearing  of  earrings. 
The  jawbone  is  massive  and  strong;  the  chin  very  prominent;  the  month  small,  but 
thick-lipped  and  full  of  some  kind  of  black  paste.  This  paste  being  partly  cut 
away  with  the  scissors  disclosed  some  much  worn  and  brittle  teeth,  which,  moreover, 
are  white  and  well  preserved.  The  mustache  and  beard  are  thin.  They  seemed  to 
have  been  kept  shaven  during  life,  but  were  probably  allowed  to  grow  during  the 
king's  illness,  or  they  may  have  grown  after  death.  The  hairs  are  white  like  those 
of  the  head  and  eyebrows,  but  are  harsh  and  bristly  and  from  2  to  3  millimeters  in 
length.  The  skin  is  of  earthy  brown,  spotted  with  black.  Finally,  it  may  be  said 
the  face  of  the  mummy  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  face  of  the  living  king.  The  expression 
is  intellectual,  perhaps  slightly  animal,  but  even  under  the  somewhat  grotesque  dis- 
guise of  muniiH cation,  there  is  plainly  to  be  seen  an  air  of  sovereign  majesty,  of 
resolve  and  of  pride." 
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The  typical  physiognomy  of  the  native  Egyptian,  as  exhibited  on  the 
namerous  monuments,  shows  a  head  often  too  large  in  proportion  to 
the  body,  a  square  and  somewhat  low  forehead,  a  short  and  round  nose, 
eyes  large  and  wide  open,  the  cheeks  filled  out,  the  lips  thick,  but  not 
reversed,  and  the  mouth  somewhat  wide.  Contrasting  the  features 
of  Ramses  II  with  these,  some  scholars  have  assumed  that  he  was  of 
Semitic  descent  or  at  least  had  Semitic  blood  in  his  veins. 

Cast  of  the  head  of  Seti  I. — The  original  is  at  the  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Cairo,  Egypt.  Seti  I  was  the  second  king 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  and  father  of  Ramses  II,  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  oppression.  He  reigned  for  about  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
thirteenth  century  B.  C. 

Cast  of  a  belief  of  Seti  I. — Photograph  of  the  mummy  of  Seti  I. 
Taken  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  G.  Maspero  at  the  Museum  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Cast  op  the  head  of  ^irhakah. — Original  of  granite  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Cairo.  King  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  698-672 
B.  C  According  to  the  Biblical  account,^  Tirhakah,  "  King  of  Ethi- 
opia" (in  Egyptian  Taharqa),  encountered  Senacherib,  King  of  Assyria, 
while  the  latter  was  on  his  expedition  against  Judah.  From  the  Cunei- 
form inscriptions  we  learn  that  Tirhakah  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Baal,  King  of  Tyre,  against  Assyria.  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah,  also 
joined  the  league.  Esarhaddon  marched  into  Egypt,  and  putting  Tir- 
hakah to  flight  he  placed  the  rule  of  the  whole  country  under  twenty 
vassals  loyal  to  Assyria.  On  the  death  of  Esarhaddon,  Tirhakah 
returned  to  Egypt,  drove  out  the  Assyrians  that  were  there,  and  took 
possession  of  Memphis.  Assurbanipal,  the  son  and  successor  of  Esar- 
haddon (668-626  B.  C),  at  once  went  to  Egypt  and  defeated  him  at 
Karbanit.  Tirhakah  was  again  obliged  to  flee  to  Thebes  and  thence  to 
Xubia.  The  twenty  vassal  kings  were  restored  and  Necho  {Niku)y 
'*  King  of  Sais  and  Memphis ''  put  at  their  head.  Soon  after  this  Necho 
headed  a  rebellion  against  the  Assyrian  rule,  but  the  plot  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Assyrian  garrison  of  Egypt  and  Necho  sent  in  chains 
to  Nineveh.  But  when  Assurbanipal  heard  of  the  new  successes  of 
Tirhakah  in  Egypt,  he  sent  Necho  back  to  rule  over  all  Egypt  under 
the  direction  of  Assyria.  Tirhakah  soon  afterwards  died.  Manetho, 
who  calls  him  Tarkos  ( Tarakos),  says  he  was  the  last  king  of  the 
twenty-fifth  dynasty.  Strabo  (xvi,  1, 6)  calls  him  Tearkon^  and  describes 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  of  the  ancient  world. 

Mummy. — Length,  5  feet  6  inches.  Found  at  Luxor,  Egypt,  in  1886. 
(See  plates  23  and  24.)  No  hieroglyphics  or  inscriptions  exist  either  on 
the  mummy  or  outer  case.  The  faee  and  head  are  covered  with  a  mask 
of  green  cement,  the  body  delicately  proportioned.  On  the  chest  lie 
four  small  tablets  about  the  size  of  playing  cards,  each  one  having  a 
mummied  figure  of  Osiris  in  a  standing  position.    Two  shield-shaped 


^  II  Kings  xix,  9^  and  Isaiah  xxxvii^  9. 
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ornaments  lie  across  the  breast  and  stomach,  respectively.  The  apper 
one  bears  the  sacred  beetle  with  spread  wings,  beneath  which  is  a 
nilometer  standing  between  two  figures,  which  support  each  a  globe 
upon  the  head.  The  faces  of  these  figures  are  covered  with  square 
pieces  of  gold  leaf.  At  the  end  of  the  wings  is  represented  the  hawk- 
head  of  Ka,  also  supporting  a  globe.  Over  the  surface  of  the  shield 
are  painted  representations  of  jewelry.  On  the  lower  shield  appears  a 
kneeling  figure  of  Nephthys,  with  extended  arms  and  wings.  Upon  her 
head  she  wears  a  headband  supporting  a  globe.  On  either  side  of  the 
head  are  two  groups,  each  containing  three  small  figures.  Ostrich 
plumes  appear  in  the  corner  of  the  shield.  Along  the  legs  is  a  sheet 
of  cemented  linen,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  mummy  on  a  dog-shaped 
bier;  at  the  head  of  the  bier  is  a  figure  kneeling,  holding  an  ostrich 
plume;  below  this  is  a  group  of  seven  kneeling  figures  holding  plumes. 
Further  down  is  a  second  nilometer,  on  either  side  of  whicli  a  figure 
with  an  implement  in  each  hand  faces  two  mummied  figures,  both  of 
which  have  the  faces  concealed  with  a  square  patch  of  gold  leaf.  The 
feet  are  incased  in  a  covering  of  cemented  linen. 

The  Egyptians  conreived  man  as  consisting  of  at  least  three  parts— 
the  body,  the  soul,  and  the  Ka^  i.  e.,  the  double  or  genius.  The  Ka 
was  supposed  to  remain  in  existence  after  death,  and  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  personality.  In  order  that  the  Ka  might  take 
possession  of  the  body  when  it  pleased,  the  body  had  to  be  preserved 
from  decay.  The  preservation  of  the  body  was  accordingly  the  chiet 
end  of  every  Egyptian  who  wished  for  everlasting  life.  To  this  end 
the  Egyptians  mummified  their  bodies,  built  indestructible  tombs, 
inscribed  the  tombs  and  coffins  with  magical  formulae  to  repel  the 
attacks  of  the  demons,  and  placed  statutes,  household  goods,  food, 
statuettes  of  servants,  etc.,  that  the  tomb  might  resemble  as  much  as 
possible  the  old  home  of  the  deceased.*  The  process  of  mummifying 
the  bodies  by  various  methods  of  embalming  was  of  high  antiquity  in 
Egypt,  probably  going  back  to  the  earliest  dynasties;  the  oldest 
mummy  which  was  found  at  Saqqarah  in  1881,  and  is  now  at  the 
museum  of  Gizeh,  dates  from  3200  B.  0.  This  practice  is  said  to  have 
continued  to  500  A.  D.  The  art  reached  the  highest  point  at  Thebes 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  when  spices  and 
aromatic  substances  were  used,  and  the  skin  of  the  bodies  so  prepared 
as  to  retain  a  slight  color  and  a  certain  flexibility.  What  is  known  of 
the  process  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Greek  writers  Herodotus'  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,^  and  from  examinations  of  the  mummies  themselves. 
According  to  these  sources  the  Egyptians  employed  three  methods  of 
embalming,  of  more  or  less  elaborateness,  according  to  the  wealth  and 
position  of  the  deceased.  The  most  costly  mode  is  estimated  by  Diodo- 
rus at  a  talent  of  silver — about  $1,250.  The  embalmers  first  removed 
part  of  the  brain  through   the  nostrils  by  means  of  an  iron  hook, 

*  Compare  Adolf  Erman,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  306.     *  Book  ii  85.    '  Book  i  91. 
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Mummy  and  Cover  of  Coffin. 

Luxor,  Egypt. 

Cat.  No.  129790,  U.S.N.M.    Gift  of  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  U.  S.  MiniRt»»r  to  Turkey. 
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Mummy  Case 
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destroying  the  rest  by  tlie  infusion  of  caustic  drugs.  An  incision  was 
then  matle  in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone  and  the  intestines 
removed.  The  abdomen  was  rinsed  with  palm  wine  and  spriukled 
with  powdered  perfumes.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure  myrrh  pounded, 
cassia,  and  other  aromatics,  frankincense  excepted,  and  sewn  up 
again.  The  body  was  then  steeped  in  natron  (subcarbonate  of  soda) 
for  seventy  days,  afterwards  washed  and  swathed  in  strips  of  linen  and 
smeared  with  gum.  The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost  about  20 
minae — about  $300.  In  this  case  cedar  oil  was  injected  into  the  abdo- 
men. The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and  the  body  steeped  in 
natron  for  the  prescribed  time.  On  the  last  day  the  cedar  oil  was  let 
out  from  the  abdomen,  carrying  witii  it  the  intestines  in  a  state  of  dis- 
solution, while  the  fiesh  was  consumed  by  the  natron,  so  that  nothing 
was  left  but  the  skin  and  bones.  The  third  method,  which  was  used 
for  the  poorer  classes,  consisted  in  rinsing  the  abdomen  with  syrmaea, 
an  infusion  of  senna  and  cassia,  and  steeping  the  body  for  the  usual 
period  iu  natron.  Examinations  of  Egyptian  mummies  have  proven 
the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  be  in  the  main  correct. 
For  mummies,  both  with  and  without  ventral  incisions,  are  found,  and 
some  are  preserved  by  means  of  balsams  and  gums,  and  others  by 
bitnmen  and  natrum,  and  the  hundreds  of  skulls  of  mummies  which 
are  found  at  Thebes  contain  absolutely  nothing,  while  other  skulls  are 
found  to  be  tilled  with  bitumen,  linen  rags,  and  resin.  The  term 
"mummy"  is  derived  from  the  Avahic  mumiya,  "bitumen"  and  the 
Arabic  word  for  mummy  is  mumiyya  '<  bitumenized  thing."  The  native 
Egyptian  word  for  mummy  is  sahu.^  In  the  Bible,  instances  of  embalm- 
ing are  only  met  with  in  connection  with  the  Egyptians,  the  bodies  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  who  died  in  Egypt,  being  thus  treated.* 

Model  of  a  mummy.  (See  plate  25.)  Small  wooden  figure  in 
tiummy  case.  They  perhaps  represent  the  servants  who  accompanied 
their  master  in  the  realm  of  the  departed  in  order  to  wait  on  him  there, 
and  were  termed  by  the  Egyptians  "answerers"  {ushebte),  i.  e.,  those 
who  would  answer  for  the  departed  and  perform  the  work  for  him.^ 

Fragments  of  mummied  dog,  cat,  crocodile,  and  other 
ANIMALS.  (See  plate  25.)  The  Egyptians  believed  that  their  several 
divinities  assumed  the  forms  of  various  animals;  so,  for  instance, 
Ptah  appears  as  the  Apis-bull,  Amon  as  a  ram,  Sebek  is  represented  as 
a  crocodile-headed  man,  Bastis  as  a  cat-headed  woman,  etc.  These 
anunals  are  therefore  venerated  as  the  manifestations  or  symbols  of  the 
respective  divinities,  and  the  willful  killing  of  one  of  them  was  a  capital 
offense.  These  sacred  animals  were  embalmed  and  buried  in  graves. 
Thus,  at  Bubastis,  the  center  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Bast,  was 


'E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Mummy,  1893,  p.  173. 
»Gene«i8  L,  2-26. 

'Adolf  Ermau,  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  317,  and  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Mummy, 
pp.  211-215. 
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a  special  cemetery  for  cats,  which  was  recently  identified  at  the  modern 
Zagazi^.  Diodorus  Siculus  says*  that  when  a  cat  died  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house  shaved  their  eyebrows  as  a  sign  of  mourning.* 

Book  of  the  dead. — A  series  of  original  fragments  and  a  facsimile 
of  an  Egyptian  papyrus  at  the  British  Museum  in  London.  The 
so-called  Egyptian  "Books  of  the  Dead ^  are  collections  of  religious 
texts,  hymns,  invocations,  prayers  to  the  gods,  etc.,  intended  for  the  use 
and  protection  of  the  dead  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Tlie  original 
of  the  one  referred  to  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Ani,  *' Royal  Scribe" 
and  iScribe  of  the  Sacred  Kevenue  of  all  the  gods  of  Thebes,  "  who  is 
accompanied  on  his  way  through  the  divers  parts  of  the  realm  of  the 
dead  by  his  wife,  Tutu.  The  hieroglyphic  text  is  accompanied  by 
colored  vignettes,  which  depict  the  various  scenes  through  which  the 
deceased  has  to  pass  in  the  nether  world,  as  his  appearance  before 
Osiris,  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  dead,  the  weighingof  the  heart  of  the 
departed  against  the  goddess  of  Truth,  etc.  The  prayers  and  magical 
formulje  were  written  out  on  a  roll  of  papyrus  and  bound  up  inside  the 
bandages  of  the  mummy. 

Two  Scarabaei. — The  Scarahwiia  Aegyptiorum,  or  Ateuchus  Sacer, 
that  is,  the  great  cockchafer  found  in  tropical  countries,  was  regarded 
in  Egypt  as  the  symhol  of  the  god  Kheper,  who  was  termed  by  the 
Egyptians  *<the  father  of  the  gods,"  and  who  was  later  identified  with 
the  rising  sun.  As  the  sun  by  his  daily  revolution  and  reapi>earance 
typified  the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  the  scarabteus,  which  is  in 
Egyptian  likewise  called  Kheper,  was  the  emblem  of  the  revivication  of 
the  body  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Models  of  Scarabjei,  made 
of  various  kinds  of  materials,  usually  inscribed  with  names  of  gods, 
kings,  and  other  persons,  and  with  magical  legends  and  devices,  were 
buried  with  the  mummies  (placed  on  the  heart  or  the  finger  of  the  dead) 
and  were  also  worn  by  the  living,  principally  as  charms.  The  insects 
themselves  have  also  been  found  in  coffins. 

Egyptian  brick. — Sun-baked  brick  from  an  early  tomb,  Thebes, 
Egypt.  The  usual  dimensions  of  an  Egyptian  brick  was  from  20  or  17 
to  14J  inches  in  length,  8J  to  6J  inches  in  width,  and  7  to  4J  inches 
thick.  It  consists  of  ordinary  soil  mixed  with  chopped  straw  and  sun- 
baked. This  method  of  making  bricks  is  alluded  to  in  Exodus  v,  18, 
where  the  oppressed  Israelites  are  told  *^  there  shall  no  straw  be  given 
you,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of  bricks.''  In  the  ruins  of  Pithom,  one 
of  the  cities  in  which  the  Israelites  were  employed,  three  kinds  of  brick 
were  discovered,  some  with  stubble,  some  with  straw,  and  some  with- 
out. Among  the  paintings  of  Thebes,  one  on  a  tomb  represents  brick- 
making  captives  with  "taskmasters,"  who,  armed  with  sticks,  are 
receiving  the  "  tale  of  bricks  "  and  urging  on  the  work.  Judging  from 
the  monuments,  the  process  of  making  sun-dried  bricks  was  much  the 
same  as  in  modern  times.    The  clay  or  mud  was  mixed  with  the  neces- 

1  Book  1, 83.  «  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Mommy,  pp.  355-358. 
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Model  of  a  Mummy  and  Fragments  of  Mummied  Animals. 
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•ary  amount  of  straw  or  stubble  by  treading  it  down  in  a  shallow  pit. 
The  pre])ared  clay  was  carried  in  hods  upon  the  shoulders  and  shaped 
'into  bricks  of  various  sizes.* 

Modern  Egyptian  bbiok  from  Thebes. — Of  the  same  general 
make  and  character  as  the  ancient  specimen. 

Egyptian  C(>tton. — Cotton  of  a  very  fine  grade  is  now  grown  in 
Egypt.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  was  known  or  extensively  used 
in  that  country,  or  in  other  lands  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
one  that  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Authorities  on  the  cotton 
plant  have  dednitely  asserted  that  it  was  well  known  in  Egypt  from 
early  times;  thus  M.  Jardin^  states  that  it  is  certain  that  the  cotton 
plant  existed  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia  in  the  wild  state; 
that  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  that  the  proof  of  its 
existence  is  the  finding  of  some  seeds  of  Gossypium  Arhoreupij  by 
Rosellini,  in  the  coffin  of  a  mummy.  He  further  holds  the  opinion  that 
linen  and  cotton  were  simultaneously  employed  in  Egypt,  but  that  the 
former  was  more  costly  than  the  latter  and  was  reserved  for  purposes 
relating  to  the  cult.  In  the  valuable  work  on  the  Cotton  Plant  issued 
hy  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,^  Mr.  R.  B.  Handy, 
the  author  of  a  chapter  on  the  Ancient  History  of  Cotton,  holds  i)rac- 
tically  the  same  view.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  claimed  by 
some  authors  that  cotton  was  quite  unknown  in  Egypt,  a  fact  largely 
based  upon  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  James  Thomson  in  an  article 
on  the  *'  Mummy  Cloths  of  Egypt."  ^  Mr.  Thomson,  after  twelve  years' 
study  of  the  subject,  reached  the  opinion  that  the  bandages  of  the 
mummy  were  universally  made  of  linen.  It  would  appear  that  cotton 
was  not  well  known  to  the  ancient  Israelites,  for  we  find  it  mentioned 
but  once  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Book  of  Esther,^  which,  of  course,  has  a 
Persian  background  and  contains  a  description  of  a  Persian  palace. 
The  passage  reads:  "  In  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  King's  Palace 
there  were  hangings  of  white  and  violet-colored  cotton  cloths  fastened 
with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  mar- 
ble.'' The  Hebrew  word  translated  '^ cotton"  is  ^'karpas,"  derived 
fi'om  the  Sanskrit  "  karpasa." 

Between  the  extremes  of  opinion,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  cotton 
was  indigenous  in  India  and  that  its  products  made  their  way  gradually, 
through  commerce,  to  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  that  the  plant 
itself  followed  gradually  either  through  commerce  or  by  way  of  Persia. 
It  is  plain  that  the  cotton  plant  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Pliny 


'  Adolf  Erman,  Life  iu  AnoieDt  Egypt,  p.  417. 

2  Lo  Cotton,  pp.  10,  11. 

^BuUetin  33,  OflBce  of  Experiment  Station. 

^See  also  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Useful  Fiber  Plants  of  the  World,  by 
Charles  Richards  Dodge,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1897. 

'^London  and  Edinburg  Philosophical  Magazine^  3d  ser.,  V,  p.  355^  cited  by  Budge 
in  The  Mummy,  p.  190. 

•  Chapter  I,  verses  6,  6. 
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(the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era),  and  it  also  seems  likely  that 
inasmach  as  there  is  no  representation  whatsoever  on  any  Egyptian 
monuments  thus  far  found,  or  on  any  monuments  found  in  Western 
Asia,  of  a  cotton  plant,  that  it  was  not  known  in  that  country  in  early 
days.  It  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  so' striking  an  object  would  not 
have  been  depicted  on  the  monuments,  when  the  ancient  artists  found 
it  possible  to  figure  so  many  of  the  various  plants  known  to  them. 

ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLONIA. 

Illustrating  these  countries  the  following  specimens  were  shown: 
Cast  of  the  so-called  Oval  op  Sargon. — The  original  is  a 
small  egg-shaped  piece  of  veined  marble,  pierced  lengthwise.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Bassam  at  Abu-Habba,  Babylonian  SippaT 
(in  the  Bible  Sepharvaim)^  a  city  from  which  the  King  of  Assyria 
transported  colonists  to  Samaria.  The  inscription  reads :  "I,  Sargon, 
the  king  of  the  city,  King  of  Agade,  have  dedicated  this  to  the  Sun-god 
(Samas)  of  Sippar."  This  king  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about 
3,800  B.  C,  and  the  object  is  no  doubt  a  contemporary  document 
The  date  is  derived  from  a  statement  on  the  cylinder  of  Kabonidus 
found  at  the  same  place.  Nabonidus,  the  last  King  of  Babylon 
(555-538  B.  C),  the  father  of  Belshazzar,  records  that  when  rebuilding 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun-god  he  found  the  original  foundation  stone  of 
Naram-Sin,  Sargon's  son,  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  seen  for 
3200  years.  Agade,  mentioned  on  the  Oval  of  Sargon,  is  Akkad,  enu- 
merated in  the  genealogical  tablet^  as  one  of  the  four  cities  of  Nimrod's 
empire.  Akkad  was  also  the  name  of  the  entire  district  of  Nortb 
Babylonia.^ 

Model  of  a  temple  tower  of  Babylon. — The  model  is  plaster, 
painted,  and  was  made  after  the  descriptions  of  the  Temple  Tower  of 
Borsippa,  on  the  scale  of  one-fourth  inch  to  the  foot.  (See  plate  26.) 
From  the  most  ancient  times  the  principal  cities  of  Mesopotamia  had 
towers.  These  were  used  as  observatories,  also  for  the  performance  of 
religious  ceremonies,  and  perhaps  in  early  times  for  military  defense. 
In  Genesis  xi,  1-9,  it  is  related  that  certain  immigrants  began  to  build 
in  the  plain  of  Shinear  a  city  and  a  tower,  which  was  left  incomplete 
in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  city  was  thence 
called  Babel  (confusion).  This  "Tower  of  BabeP  has  been  conneeted 
both  by  Arab  tradition  and  on  the  authority  of  archfieologists  with  tbe 
imposing  ruins  of  BirsNimrud  ("Nimrod's  Tower")  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  Tower  of  Nebo,  at  Borsippa.  which  was  a  surburb  of  the  city 
of  Babylon,  and  which  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  called  "Bahylou 
the  Second."  This  Temple  Tower  of  Borsippa,  termed  in  the  inscrip- 
tions E  zida  ("  the  eternal  house"),  was  a  perfect  type  of  these  edifices, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  as  probable  that  the  Tower  of  Babel  men- 

'  Genesis  x,  10. 

aproc.  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  VI,  p. 68;  VII,  p. 66;  VIII,  p.243. 
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tioned  in  Grenesis  was  conceived  on  the  same  plan.  The  Temple  of 
Borsippa  was  reconstructed  with  great  splendor  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(604-561  B.  C),  but  he  made  no  changes  in  the  general  character  and 
plan.  According  to  the  description  of  Herodotus,*  who  mistjikes  it  for 
the  Temple  of  Bel,  and  the  report  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  who  care- 
fully examined  the  mound  of  Birs-Nimrud,  the  Tower  of  Borsippa 
appears  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  step-shaped  or  ter- 
raced pyramid.  Such  stepped  pyramids  have  not  only  survived  in 
Egypt,  in  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Sakkarah,  but  are  also  found  in  Mexico 
(at  Cholula,  City  of  Mexico,  etc.),  where  they  are  called  Teocalli^ — i.  e., 
^'houses  of  god^ — consisting  of  terraced  structures,  five  to  seven  stories 
high,  and  surmounted  by  a  chamber  or  cell,  which  is  the  temple  itself. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  temple  towers  were  the  prototype  of  the  later 
Egyptian  pyramids,  the  stories  disappearing  in  the  latter  by  filling  up 
the  platforms  of  the  different  stages,  which  produced  an  uninterrupted 
slope  on  all  sides.  The  Temple  Tower  of  Nebo,  at  Borsippa,  was  built 
in  seven  stages,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  in  the  inscriptions 
"Temple  of  the  seven  spheres  of  heaven  and  earth.''  Upon  an  artifi- 
cial terrace  of  burnt  bricks  rose  the  first  stage,  272  feet  square;  on 
this  the  second,  230  feet  square;  then  the  third,  188  feet  square,  each 
of  these  three  lower  stages  being  26  feet  high.  The  height  of  each  of 
the  four  upper  stories  was  15  feet,  while  their  width  was  14(5, 104,  62, 
and  20  feet,  respectively,  so  that  the  whole  edifice,  not  including  the 
artificial  terrace,  had  a  height  of  about  140  feet.  The  several  stages 
were  faced  with  enameled  bricks  in  the  colors  attributed  to  the  differ- 
ent planets,  the  first  story,  representing  Saturn,  in  black;  then,  in 
order,  Jupiter,  orange;  Mars,  red;  the  Sun,  thought  to  have  been 
originally  plated  with  gold;  Venus,  white;  Mercury,  blue,  and  the 
seventh,  dedicated  to  the  Moon,  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  pantheon, 
was  plated  with  silver.  The  floors  of  the  platforms  were  probably 
inlaid  with  mosaics.  The  whole  structure  terminated  in  a  chapel  placed* 
on  the  central  axis  of  the  tower  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  there  stood  in  the  spacious  sanctuary  on  the  top  of 
the  tower  a  couch  of  unusual  size,  richly  adorned,  with  a  golden  table 
by  its  side.  But  no  statue  of  any  kind  was  set  up  in  the  chamber,  nor 
was  it  occupied  at  night  by  anyone  but  a  native  woman.  The  top 
stage  was  also  used  as  an  observatory.  Double  converging  stairs  or 
gently  ascending  ramps  led  up  to  the  several  platforms. 

Thb  Chaldean  Deluge  Tablet. — Containing  the  cuneiform  text 
of  the  Babylonian  account  of  the  Deluge  as  restored  by  Prof.  Paul 
Haupt.  Engraved  in  clay  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Haupt,  by 
Dr.  R.  Zehnpfund,  of Eosslau,  Germany.  Measurement,  8|  by  6|  inches. 
The  Babylonian  story  of  the  Deluge  is  contained  in  the  eleventh  tablet 
of  the  so-called  Izdubar  or  Gilgamesh*  legends,  commonly  known 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  Nimrod  Epic.    The  Babylonian 


'Book  i,  181-183.     *Thia  name  is  also  read  by  some  Gizdubar  and  Gibel-gamesh. 
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narrative  of  the  Delage  closely  accords  both  in  matter  and  langnage 
with  the  biblical  account  as  contained  in  Genesis  vi-viii.  Xisuthnis 
or  Hasisadra,  the  hero  of  the  Babylonian  account,  eorresi>onding  to 
the  Biblical  Noah,  is  informed  by  a  god  of  the  coming  flood  and  ordered 
to  baild  a  ship  to  preserve  himself,  his  family,  and  friends,  and  various 
animals.  After  he  had  sent  out  divers  birds  (a  dove,  swallow,  and 
raven)  he  landed  on  the  mountain  Nizir,in  Armenia,  and  c»ffer8  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods,  after  which  he  is  transferred  to  live  with  the  gods. 
The  originals  were  found  during  the  British  excavations  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  London.  There  was  also  exhibited  a  cast  of  some  of  the 
original  fragments  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cast  of  a  colossal  human-headed  winged  lion,  11  by  9  feet; 
original  of  yellow  limestone  in  -the  British  Museum.  It  was  found  by 
Sir  Austen  H.  Layard  in  1846  at  Kuyunjik  on  the  site  of  ancient  INine- 
veh,  and  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Asurnazirpal,  who 
reigned  884-860  B.  C.  Figures  of  composite  animals  of  stone  or  metal, 
sometimes  of  colossal  size,  were  placed  by  the  Assyrians  at  the  entrances 
to  the  temples  of  the  gods  and'  the  palaces  of  the  kings.  They  were 
considered  as  emblems  of  divine  power,  or  genii  (Assyrian,  shedu)^  and 
believed  to  "exclude  all  evil.''  Lions  were  also  placed  "beside  the 
stays"  and  on  either  side  of  the  steps  of  the  gilded  ivory  throne  of 
Solomon.*  Some  Assyriologists  connect  the  Assyrian  winged  and  com- 
posite beings  with  those  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  in  his  vision  of 
the  "chariot,"  as  described  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  prophecies,  and 
the  cherubim  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Garden  of  Eden^  and  those 
carved  on  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.^  Parallels  are  also  found  in  the 
religious  figures  of  other  peoples,  as  the  sphinx  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Persians,  the  chimera  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  griffin  of  northeastern 
mythology.  It  would  seem  that  the  composite  creature  form  was 
intended  to  symbolize  either  the  attributes  of  divine  essence  or  the  vast 
powers  of  nature  as  transcending  that  of  individual  creatures. 

The  winged  lion,  called  "Nergal,"  was  also  sacred  to  Anatis  and  to 
Beltis,  the  goddess  of  war. 

Cast  of  the  Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II,  King  of 
Assyria  860-824  B.  0.  The  original  of  black  basalt,  which  is  now  pre 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Sir 
Austen  Henry  Layard  at  Nimrud,  on  the  site  of  the  Biblical  Calah/ 
about  19  miles  below  Nineveh.  The  obelisk  is  about  7  feet  high.  Tbe 
terraced  top  and  the  base  are  covered  with  cuneiform  script  containing 
a  record  of  Shalmaneser's  campaigns  nearly  to  the  last  year  of  his  lon^ 


'  I  Kings  X,  19, 20. 
^  Genesis  ill,  24. 

=^ExodD8  XXV,  18,  etc.    Compare  also  the  '*fonr  living  creatures"  in  ReveUtioM 
V,  14;  vi,  1. 

*  Genesis  x,  12. 
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reign.  The  upi)er  part  is  occupied  by  five  compartments  of  bas-reliefs 
running  in  horizontal  bands  around  the  four  sides,  and  representing 
processions  of  tribute  bearers  from  five  nations.  Narrow  bands  between 
the  compartments  contain  short  legends  descriptive  of  the  scenes  repre- 
sented. The  Black  Obelisk  and  the  other  monuments  of  Shalmaneser  II 
supplement  the  Biblical  narrative  We  learn  from  them  that  he  was 
the  first  Assyrian  king,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  to  come  into  relations 
with  Israel.  Among  the  tribute  bearers  represented  on  the  obelisk  are 
Israelites,  and  in  the  second  row  is  a  legend  reading,  ''Tribute  of  Ya'ua, 
son  of  Humri:  silver,  gold,  vials  of  gold,  cups  of  gold,  pans  of  gold, 
vessels  of  gold,  of  lead,  scepters  for  the  King's  hand,  axes  I  received."* 
In  the  record  of  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (854  B.  C.)  Shalmaneser 
relates  his  victorious  campaign  against  Benhadad,  King  of  Damascus 
(in  the  inscription  Dadidri),  Ishiluua  of  Hamat,  and  their  confederate 
kings.  From  another  inscription  engraved  by  Shalmaneser  in  the  rocks 
of  Armenia  it  is  learned  that  one  of  the  allies  of  this  great  coalition 
led  by  Benhadad  against  Assyria  was  Ahab,  King  of  Israel  (in  the 
Assyrian  inscription  Ahabbu  Sirlai),  who  had  furnished  2,000  chariots 
and  10,000  soldiers.  Neither  of  these  facts — the  participation  of  Ahab 
in  the  Syrian  league  and  the  payment  of  tribute  to  Shalmaneser  by 
Jehu — is  recorded  in  the  Bible.  This  KJng  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Shalmaneser  IV  (727-722  B.  C),  who  is  mentioned  in  II  Kings 
xviii,  9,  in  connection  with  the  conquest  of  Samaria.^ 

Cast  of  a  bell,  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Berlin.  The  bell  is  decorated  in  bas-relief  with  the  figure  of  Ea,  the 
Assyro-Babylonian  divinity  of  the  ocean,  also  called  the  '*  Lord  of  Pro- 
found Wisdom,^'  and  hence  considered  as  the  god  of  science  and  culture. 
He  is  represented  in  human  form  covered  over  by  a  fish.  He  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Cannes,  described  by  the  Chaldean  priest  Bero- 
sus  as  the  founder  of  civilization.  Through  a  mistaken  etymology  of 
Dagon  from  Hebrew  dag,  fish,  the  Philistine  divinity  of  that  name,  men- 
tioned in  I  Samuel  v,  was  thought  to  have  been  a  fish  god  and  identified 
with  the  water  god  Ea.  Dagon  was  also  a  divinity  of  the  Assyro- 
Babylonians,  known  by  the  name  of  Dagan,  but  had  no  connection  with 
the  water.  He  was  considered  by  the  Phenicians  and,  therefore,  pre- 
sumably, by  the  Philistines  also,  as  the  god  of  agriculture.^  Besides 
the  representation  of  Ea,  there  are  also  on  the  bell  figures  of  several 
demons  and  a  priest. 

*II  Kings  ix  and  x. 

'This  moiiainent  is  described  by  Theo.  G.  Pinches,  British  Museum,  Gnide  to  the 
Nimroud  Central  Saloon,  1886,  pp.  26-45;  the  inscription  is  translated  by  Dr.  Edward 
Hincks,  Dublin  University  Magazine,  XLII,  1853,  pp.  420-426;  A.  H.  Sayce,  Records 
of  the  Past,  V,  pp.  27-42." 

'See  A.  H.  Sayce,  Hibbert  Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians, 
pp.  188, 189,  and  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  under  Dagotiy  and  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  May  27,  1893. 
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THE  HITTITES, 

The  Hittites  (Hebrew  Hittim)  are  derived  in  the  Bible  from  Heth,  son 
of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.^  They  are  depicted  as  an  important  tribe 
settled  in  the  re^on  of  Hebron  on  the  hill,^  and  are  often  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  seven  principal  Canaanitish  tribes,  and  sometimes  as  com- 
prising the  whole  Ganaanitish  ]>opnlation.^ 

From  Abraham  to  Solomon  the  Hittites  came  more  or  less  in  contact 
with  Israel.  Numbers  of  them  remained  with  the  Jews  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.^  Hittite  kings  are  mentioned  ns  set- 
tled north  of  Palestine,^  and  some  scholars  distinguish  tlie  latter  as 
Syrian  Hittites  from  the  Canaanite  tribe.  Recently  the  Hittites  have 
been  identified  with  the  Cheta  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chatti  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments. 

From  the  notices  on  these  monuments  it  is  gathered  that  this  people 
at  an  early  period  constituted  a  mighty  power,  dominating,  for  a  time, 
the  territory  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^Egean,  and  standing  forth  as 
rivals  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century 
B.  C,  a  struggle  began  for  supremacy  between  Egypt  and  the  Hittites, 
which  lasted  for  five  hundred  years,  when  Ramses  II  defeateil  the 
Hittites  at  Kadesh,  on  the  Orontes.  He  did  not  conquer  them,  how- 
ever, but  was  compelled  to  make  an  alliance.  From  the  twelfth  to  tlie 
eighth  century  B.  C,  the  Hittites  were  in  conflict  with  Assyria,  until 
the  Assyrian  King,  Sargon,  put  an  end  to  the  Hittite  dominion  in  717 
B.  C,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Oarchemish,  the  Hittite  capital  in  Syria 
(the  modern  Jerablus  on  the  Euphrates),  were  deported  to  Assyria,  and 
the  city  was  repeopled  with  Assyrian  colonists. 

Of  late  there  have  been  added  to  the  Biblical,  Egyptian,  and  Asaj- 
rian  sources  numerous  monuments  which  were  discovered  throughout 
Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Syria,  and  which  are  by  some  scholars 
attributed  to  the  Hittites.  The  beginning  was  made  by  two  Americaus, 
Mr.  J.  Augustus  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  consular  service,  and 
Rev.  S.  Jessup,  who  in  1870  found  Hittite  inscriptions  at  Hama,  in 
Syria.  Later  discoveries  were  made,  especially  by  Humann  and  Pucli- 
stein,  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Government  (1872),  and  by 
Ramsay  and  Hogarth  (1890).  The  monuments,  mostly  of  black  basalt, 
contain  representations  in  bas-relief  of  religious  objects,  winged  figures, 
deities  standing  on  various  animals,  sphinxes,  gryphons,  the  winged 
disk,  as  symbol  of  the  deity,  the  two  headed  eagle  (which  became  tbe 
standard  of  the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  afterwards  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
etc.),  and  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  written  in  alternat- 
ing lines  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right  [houstrophedon).  The  art 
exhibited  on  these  monuments  is  of  a  primitive,  rude  character,  and 
recalls  the  early  art  of  Babylonia,  Greece,  and  Phenicia.    The  iuscrip^ 


'  Genesis  x,  15.  ••Ezra  ix,  1. 

^Idem.  xxiii,  2.  »!  Kings  x,  29;  II  Kings  vii,  6. 

'Joshua,  4,  etc. 
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tions  have  not  yet  been  deciphered,  and  the  race  affinity  of  the 
Bittites  and  the  place  of  .their  language  among  linguistic  families  are 
still  disputed  questions.  Thus,  J.  Halevy '  considers  the  originators  of 
these  monuments  as  Semites;  P.  Jensen^  would  designate  them  as 
Aryans  (Cilicians),  while  the  Italian,  Cesare  de  Oara^  identifies  them 
with  the  Pelasgians,  the  ancient  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian 
countries. 

The  pictorial  representations  of  the  Hittites,  on  the  Egyptian  as  well 
as  on  their  own  monuments,  show  that  they  were  a  short,  stout  race, 
with  yellow  skin,  receding  foreheads,  oblique  eyes,  black  hair,  and 
chin,  as  a  rule^  beardless.  They  wore  conical  caps  and  boots  with 
upturned  tips.  These  characteristics  would  seem  to  suggest  that  they 
were  neither  of  Semitic  nor  Aryan  origin,  but  belonged  to  the  Mongo- 
lian or  Turanian  family,  and  this  is  as  yet  the  more  prevalent  opinion.* 
The  following  casts  of  Hittite  sculptures  were  shown : 

Oast  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  god  Hadad,  inscribed  in 
the  old  Aramean  dialect.  (See  plate  27.)  The  original  of  dolorite, 
now  preserved  in  the  Koyal  Museum  of  Berlin,  was  discovered  by  von 
Lnschan  and  Humann  at  Gertchin,  near  Senjirli,  which  is  about  70  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Antioch  in  northern  Syria.  The  excavations  in  this 
region  were  carried  on  by  these  scholars  between  1888  and  1891  under 
tbe  auspices  of  the  German  Oriental  committee  constituted  for  that 
purpose.  The  most  important  finds  made  during  these  excavations, 
besides  the  statue  of  Hadad,  were  the  stele  of  Esarhaddon,  King  of 
Asyria,  681-668  B.  C,  bearing  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  cuneiform 
writing,  and  a  statue  erected  by  Bar-Rekub  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
Panammu,  King  of  Samaal,  the  ancient  Semitic  name  of  the  region  of 
Senjirli,  inscribed,  like  the  statue  of  Hadad,  in  the  old  Aramean  dia- 
lect. Both  these  Aramean  inscriptions  are  cut  in  high  relief,  like  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  Hittite  monuments.  The  character  of 
the  writing  resembles  that  of  the  Moabite  stone  and  the  language  bears 
a  closer  resemblance  to  Hebrew  than  the  Aramaic  of  the  later  period. 

The  statue  of  Hadad  was  erected  by  Panammu,  sou  of  Karul,  King  of 
Ja'di,  in  northern  Syria,  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C,  to  the  gods  El, 
Reshet!,  Rakubel,  Shemesh,  and  above  all  to  Hadad.  Hadad  was  the 
name  of  the  supreme  Syrian  deity,  the  Baal,  or  Sun  god,  whose  worship 
extended  from  Carchemish,  the  ancient  Hittite  capital  in  Syria,  to  Edom 
and  Palestine. 

Many  Edomite  and  Syrian  kings  bore  the  name  of  the  deity  as  a 
title.^    In  Zachariah  xii,  11,  there  is  mentioned  a  place  in  the  valley  of 


'  Revue  S<?mitiqiie  for  1893  and  1894. 

*  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlundischen  Gesellschaft  XLVIII,  p.  235. 
'GliHethel-Pelasgi. 

*  Compare  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Hittites :  tbe  story  of  a  forgotten  Empire,  London, 
1888;  CampbeU,  The  Hittites,  their  inscriptions  and  their  history,  London,  1891; 
W.  Wright,  Empire  of  the  Hittites,  1884. 

»  Compare  Genesis  xxxvi,  35;  II  Samuel  viil,  3;  Hadadezer,  etc.  * 
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Megiddo  named  after  the  two  Syrian  divinities  "  Hadad-Rimmon.^ 
Coins  bear  the  name  of  Abd-Hadad,  "  servant  of  Hadad,"  who  reigned 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  0.,  at  flieropolis,  the  later  successor  of  Carche- 
mish,  and  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  there  occurs  the  abbreviated 
form  of  "Dada,  god  of  Aleppo."  Of  the  four  other  divinities  named, 
El  became  the  generic  t^m  for  deity  among  Hebrews  and  Assyrians. 
Shemesh  is  the  Sun  god  (Assyrian  Shamash).  Eeshef  appears  to  be  a 
Hittite  divinity,  while  Rekubel  is  met  with  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
inscription  contains  thirty -four  lines.  The  first  part  (lines  1  to  15) 
contains  the  dedication  of  Panammu  to  the  gods  to  whom  the  monument 
was  erected,  who  conferred  on  him  the  government  over  Ja'di,  and 
granted  the  land  plenty  and  abundance.  The  second  part  (lines  13  to 
24)  relates  the  injunction  of  Karul  to  his  son  Panammu,  that  he  erect 
a  statue  to  Hadad  and  honor  him  with  sacrifices.  The  third  part  (lines 
24  to  34)  contains  the  usual  curses  against  those  who  should  destroy, 
deface,  or  carry  off  the  monument.^ 

Hittite  divinity,  with  trident  and  hammer.  (See  plate  28.)  Cast 
from  original  of  dolerite  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Found  at  Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Hittite  winged  divinity,  with  hedd  of  griffon.  (See  plate  29.) 
Cast  from  original  of  dolerite  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Found  at  Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Hittite  God  of  the  Chase,  holding  hares.  (See  plate  30.)  Cast 
from  original  of  dolerite  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Found  at  Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Hittite  figure,  surmounted  by  winged  sun  disk.  Cast  from  orig- 
inal of  calcareous  rock  at  Boghazkeui,  Asia  Elinor.  (See  plate  31.) 
The  winged  solar  disk  was  the  emblem  of  the  supreme  divinity  among 
the  Hittites,  Egyi)tians,  and  Assyrians. 

Hittite  winoed  sphinx,  with  human  head.  (See  plate  32.)  Oast 
from  original,  of  dolerite,  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Found  at  Senjirli,  Asia  Minor.  It  is  assumed  that  the  Hittite,  not  the 
Egyptian,  form  of  the  sphinx  was  the  prototype  of  the  sphinx  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Greeks. 

Hittite  winged  sphinx,  with  double  head  of  man  and  lion.  (See 
plate  33.)  Cast  from  original,  of  dolerite,  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin, 
Germany.    Found  at  Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Hittite  king,  in  long  robe,  with  scepter  and  spear.  (See  plate  34.) 
Cast  from  original,  of  dolerite,  at  the  Royal  Museum,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Found  at  Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Three  Hittite  warriors.  (See  plate  35.)  Cast  from  original,  of 
calcarous  rock,  at  Boghazkeui,  Asia  Minor.  The  high-peaked  cap  and 
the  pointed  boots  seen  on  the  figures  are  still  in  use  among  the  peas- 
antry in  Asia  Minor. 

1  Compare  Ausgrabungen  in  Sendscbirli  I,  1893  (published  by  the  Berlin  Mnseum), 
Pro^  D.  H.  Mueller  in  Zeitschrift  fner  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  VII,  Nob.  2  and 
3,  and  in  Contemporary  Review  of  April,  1894. 
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Plate  27. 


Hadad. 

(Jertchin,  Northern  Syria. 

Ori?:inal  In  Royal  Museum,  BerHn. 

Cat.  No.  j.VK>rr,  U.S.N..M. 
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HiTTiTE  Divinity  with  Trident  and  Hammer. 

Original  iu  Royal  Mnst^uin,  Berlin. 
Cat.  No.  ir>.")().i-2,  U.S.N.M. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1896.— Adier  and  Casanowicz 
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HiTTiTE  Winged  Divinity  with  Head  of  Griffon. 

Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Ori^nal  in  Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  l.V)0:«,  U.S.N.M. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum.  1896.— Adier  and  Catanovwicz. 
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HiTTiTE  God  of  the  Chase  holding  Hares. 

Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Original  in  Royal  Mu.seuin.  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  155031),  U.S.X.M. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1896.— Adier  and  Casanowicz. 


Plate  31. 


HiTTiTE  Figure  surmounted  by  Winged  Sun  Disk. 

Bo^hazkeui,  Asia  Minor. 

Original  in  Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  155015,  U.S.N.M. 


Report  of  U.  S.  Nationa'  Museum,  1896.— Adier  and  Casanowicz. 


Plate  32. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1896.— Adier  and  Casanowicz. 


Plate  33. 


HiTTiTE  Winged  Sphinx  with  Double  Head  of  Man  and  Lion. 

Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Original  in  Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  155039,  U.S.N.M. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Mu$eum,  1896.— Adier  and  Casanowicz. 
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HiTTiTE  King  with  Scepter  and  Spear. 

Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 

Original  in  Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  155040,  U.S.N.M. 


Report  of  U.  S  National  Museum,  1896.— Adier  and  Casanowicz. 
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HiTTiTE  Warriors. 

Boghazkeul,  Asia  Minor. 

Orifirinal  in  Royal  Museum.  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  156013.  U.S.N  M. 


Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum,  1896.— Adier  and  Casanowicz. 


Plate  36^ 
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Report  of  U   S   National  Museum,  1896— Adier  and  Casanowicz. 


Plate  37. 


HiTTiTE  Warrior  with  Ax  and  Sword. 

Senjirli.  Asia  Minor. 

Original  in  Royal  Museum,  Berlin. 

Cat.  No.  155041,  U.S.N. M. 
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HiTTiTE  LUTE  PLAYEE. — Cast  from  Original,  of  dolerite,  at  the  Eoyal 
Museum,  Berliu,  Germany.  Found  at  Seojirli,  Asia  Minor.  (See 
plate  8.) 

HiTTiTE  LION  CHASE.  (See  plate  36.)  This  relief,  which  probably 
served  to  decorate  the  gate  of  a  temple  or  palace,  plainly  exhibits 
Assyrian  influence.  As  on  Assyrian  hunting  scenes,  the  lion  is  chased 
from  a  chariot  occupied  by  the  charioteer  and  the  archer.  In  front  of 
the  chariot  and  its  spirited  horse  the  lion  is  attacked  by  two  men,  who 
drive  spears  in  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  its  body.  The  whole  scene 
combines  archaism  with  vivid  and  powerful  naturalism.  The  original,  of 
granite,  was  found  at  Saktschegozu  and  is  now  in  the  Koyal  Museum 
of  Berlin,  Germany. 

HiTTiTK  WARRIOR,  with  ax  and  sword.  (See  plate  37.)  Cast  from 
ori^nal,  of  dolerite,  at  the  Eoyal  Museum,  BerUn,  Germany.  Found  at 
Senjirli,  Asia  Minor.  The  relief  probably  served  to  decorate  the  gate 
of  a  temple  or  palace. 

COLLECTION    OF   BIBLES. 

The  last  section  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  a  small  collection  of 
bibles,  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  originals  and  the  versions.  It 
included  manuscripts  and  old  and  rare  editions  of  the  original  texts, 
as  well  as  copies  of  the  most  important  ancient  and  modern  transla- 
tions of  the  scriptures.  This  part  of  the  exhibit  was  not  only  of 
interest  to  biblical  students,  but  also  served  to  illustrate  the  study 
of  palaeography. 

The  Old  Testament. — The  Old  Testament  is  mainly  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  was  the  Semitic  dialect  spoken  in  Canaan. 
It  is  cognate  to  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Aramean,  and  most 
closely  allied  to  Phenician  and  Moabite.  Daniel  ii,  4,  to  vii,  28,  and 
Ezra  iv,  8,  to  vi,  18,  and  vii,  12-26,  are  written  in  Aramean ;  also  a  few 
words  in  Genesis  and  Jeremiah. 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  three 
portions— the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  writings — and  subdivided  into 
twenty-four  books.  Josephus  counts  twenty  two  books,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Origen.  The  fixing  of  the  canon  goes  back  by  tradition  to 
Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue;  some,  however,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  canonicity  of  the  prophets  and  writings  (Greek  hagi- 
oj^rapha,  or  sacred  writings)  was  settled  much  later.  According  to  the 
j  present  actual  count  the  Old  Testament  contains  thirty-nine  books. 
I  Tbis,  however,  does  not  argue  a  different  content  from  ancient  times — 
simply  a  further  subdivision  of  books. 

Before  the  Exile  the  books  were  written  in  the  ancient  Phenician 
characters  which  appear  in  some  ancient  Phenician  inscriptions,  on  the 
^loabite  stone,  on  some  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  the  Samaritan 
Pentatench.  In  the  period  following  the  Exile  and  the  restoration  of 
Ezra  the  square  letters,  also  called  "Assyrian  script,''  which  are  repre- 
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sented  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  gradually  been 
introduced. 

Originally  the  Hebrew  text  was  written  without  divisions  into  chap- 
ters and  verses,  and  earlier  still,  no  doubt,  without  divisions  into  words. 
Great  care,  however,  was  observed  to  transmit  the  text  correctly. 
Joseph  us  asserts  that  ''no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any- 
thing to  them,  take  anything  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in 
them"  (the  books  of  the  Bible).  Philo  Judaeus  asserts  that  "the  Jews 
have  never  altered  one  word  of  what  was  written  by  Moses,"  and  in  the 
Talmud  a  scribe  is  exhorted  as  follows:  "My  son,  take  care  how  tbou 
doest  thy  work  (for  thy  work  is  a  divine  one),  lest  thou  drop  or  add  a 
letter." 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  likely  that  errors  crept  into  the  text.  Accord- 
ingly, a  body  of  Jewish  scholars  known  as  the  Massorites  labored  for 
eight  centuries  (the  second  to  the  tenth  of  the  Christian  era)  to  fix  the 
text.  They  added  a  number  of  marginal  readings  where  the  text  was 
obscure  or  faulty,  introduced  a  system  of  punctuation  and  accents,  and 
made  divisions  into  chapters,  paragraphs,  and  verses.  They  counted 
and  recorded  the  number  of  sections,  verses,  words,  and  even  letters 
contained  in  the  different  books.  The  work  of  the  Massorites  on  the 
original  text  of  the  Old  Testament  closes  with  the  schools  of  Aaron 
ben  Asher  in  Palestine  and  Moses  ben  Napthali  in  Babylonia,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  text  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in 
a  comparatively  pure  and  trustworthy  form.  The  oldest  complete 
manuscript  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is  known  dates  from  the 
year  1009  A.  D. 

The  New  Testament. — The  New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek 
in  its  Hellenistic  idiom.  The  original  handwork  of  the  authors  per- 
ished early.  The  oldest  manuscripts  known  date  from  the  fourth 
century.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  as  it  now  stands  and  is 
accepted  by  all  the  churches  was  fixed  by  the  councils  of  Hippo  (393) 
and  Carthage  (397)  under  the  influence  of  St.  Augustine.  The  present 
division  of  chapters  in  the  New  Testament  was  originated  by  Cardinal 
Hugo  of  St.  Caro  in  the  thirteenth  century;  that  of  the  verses  was 
made  in  imitation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  first  found  in  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  Vulgate,  and  only  as  late  as  1551  was  it  placed 
by  Ilobert  Stephanus  on  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text. 

The  following  specimens  were  shown  : 

Hebbew  Bible.  Facsimile  of  Ale[)po  Codex.  ^See  plate  38.)  The 
original  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  synagogue  at  Aleppo,  Syria. 
It  is  assigned  to  A  aron  ben  Asher  (beginning  of  the  tenth  century), 
and  considered  as  one  of  the  best  authorities  for  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  is  probably  of  somewhat  later  origin.^ 

Fragments  of  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  (See  plates 
39  and  40.)     Thirteenth  century.    Containing  a  portion  of  the  Psalms 


^  Wickers  Treatise  ou  the  Accentuation  of  the  Prose  Books  of  the  Old  Testameut. 
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Facsimile  of  Aleppo  Codex  (Genesis  xxvi,  34;  xxvu,  30). 

Aleppo,  Syria. 
Cat  No.  156083,  U.S.N.M. 
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Hebrew  Manuscript  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  (Deuteronomy  v,  i-C). 

Cairo.  E^ypt, 
Cat.  No.  155081,  U.S.N.M.    l>eix>sited  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler. 
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(cxxix  to  cxxxii,  14)  and  Deuteronomy  v,  1-6.    These  were  no  doubt 
from  the  Genizah,  since  made  famous  by  the  great  manuscript  finds 
of  Dr.  S.  Schechter,  of  Cambridge,  England. 
j       Printed  editions  of  the  Hebbew  Bible. — Soon  after  the  inven- 
I    tion  of  the  art  of  printing  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  published. 
Thus  the  Psalter  with  Kamchis  Commentary  appeared  in  1477  (place 
unknown);  the  Pen tateucb  with  the  Targum  and  the  Commentary  of 
Rashi  in  1482  at  Bologna,  Italy.    The  first  complete  Hebrew  Bible  was 
printed  at  Soncino,  Italy,  in  1488.    The  second  edition  has  neither  date 
nor  place.    The  third  was  published  at  Brescia,  Italy,  in  1494.    It  was 
the  oue  use<l  by  Luther  for  his  German  translation.    The  present  copy 
shown  was  a  reprint,  with  slight  alteratious,  of  the  Bible  printed  by 
Daniel  Bomberg  at  Venice  in  1517.    In  this  edition  the  first  effort  was 
i    made  to  give  some  of  the  Massoretic  apparatus.    It  contains,  besides 
J    the  Hebrew  original,  several  of    the  Chaldean  Targums    and  com- 
mentaries. .  The  editor  was  Felix  Pratensis. 

Hebrew  Bible,  without  vowel  points,  Antwerp,  1573-74. — This 
Bible  was  printed  by  the  famous  printer,  Christopher  Plantiu  (born 
'    1514,  died  1589). 

'        Hebrew  Bible,  edited  by  Elias  Hutter  (three  volumes),  Hamburg, 
I    1587. — 11  utter  was  i)rofessor  of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic.    The  peculiarity  of 
this  Bible  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  roots  are  printed  in  solid  black 
letiers,  whereas  the  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  formative  letters  (called  ser- 
vile letters  in  Hebrew  grammar)  are  shaded. 

The  Hebrew  Bible,  first  American  edition  (see  plate  41),  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Dobson,  Philadelphia,  1814  (two  volumes),  printed  by 
William  Fry. — In  1812  Mr.  Horwitz  had  proposed  the  publication  of 
this  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  first  proposal  of  this  kind  in  the* 
United  Stsites.  Early  in  1813  he  transferred  his  right  and  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  Mr.  Thomas  Dobson.  The  work  was  advertised  as  follows 
in  *'Poulson'8  American  Daily  Advertiser,"  Monday,  May  30,  1814: 


Hebrew  Bible 

This  clay  is  published, 

By  Thomas  Dobson, 

No.  41,  South  Second  Street 

The  First  American  Edition  of 

The  Hebrew  Bible, 

Without  the  Points. 

Elegantly  printed  by  William  Fry,  with  a  new  fount  of  Hebrew  Types,  cast  on  pur- 
pose for  the  work  by  Binney  &,  Ronaldson,  on  the  best  superfine  wove  paper, 
two  large  volumes  octavo. 
Price  in  boards.  Fifteen  Dollars. 

Subscribers  will  receive  their  copies  at  Suhscripiion  Price  by  applying  to  Thomas 
Dobson  as  above.  This  arduous  undertaking  the  first  of  the  kind  attempted  in  the 
United  States  is  now  happily  accomplished.  The  work  is  considered  ob  one  of  the 
flnest  specimens  of  Hebrew  Printing  ever  executed :  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  generally 
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encouraged  by  the  Reverend  Clergy  of  different  denominations,  and  by  other  lovers 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  Hebrew  Language. 

Polychrome  edition  of  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by  Prof. 
Paul  Haupt,  since  1892. — Some  modern  scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that 
some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  they  now  stand  in  the 
received  text  of  the  Massorites  are  composed  of  several  sources.  A  com- 
pany of  these  scholars  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Prof.  Paul 
Haupt  is  preparing  an  edition,  representing  by  various  colors  the  com- 
ponent parts  as  well  as  the  portions  which  they  consider  as  later 
additions. 

Leicester  Oodex  of  the  New  Testament.  Facsimile.  Origi- 
nal preserved  in  tbe  archives  of  the  borough  of  Leicester,  England. — 
It  is  written  in  cursive  script  (i.  e.,  in  a  continuous  running  hand),  and 
is  usually  ascribed  to  the  eleventb  century.  In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  J. 
Rendel  Harris  the  manuscript  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  no  earlier  than 
the  fourteenth  or  even  the  fifteeenth  century. 

Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament  of  Erasmus.  (See  plate  42.) 
Editio  princeps.  Printed  by  Frobenius  in  Basel,  1516. — The  first  com- 
plete book  produced  by  the  printing  press  was  a  Latin  Bible  in  1456. 
The  Greek  New  Testament  was  first  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot (so  called  from  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala,  Spain,  where  it  was 
printed)  of  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  1514,  but  it  was  not  issued  until  1520. 
The  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  by  Erasntus,  was,  therefore, 
the  first  ever  published,  and  became,  with  a  few  modifications,  the 
received  text  printed  by  Elzevir  in  Leiden.  Luther's  translation  was 
based  upon  it.  To  the  Greek  original  Erasmus  added  a  corrected  Latin 
version  with  notes. 

•  Greek    Testament.     (See    plate   43.)    First    American    edition. 
Printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  1800,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Greek  Testament.  The  second  issued  in  America.  Printed  at 
Philadelphia  by  S.  F.  Bradford,  1806. 

ANCIENT  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Translations  of  the  Scriptures  became  necessary  when  the  Jews  were 
dispersed  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  and  gradually  abandoned  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  later  when  Christianity  was  propagated 
among  various  nations.  The  oldest  and  most  important  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  in  its  turn  became  the  parent  of  many  other 
translations,  is  the  Greek  of  Alexandria,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Septuagint  The  name  Septuagint,  meaning  seventy,  is  derived  from 
the  tradition  that  it  was  made  by  a  company  of  seventy  (or  rather 
seventy-two)  Jewish  scholars,  at  Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  285-247  B.  C,  who  desired  a  copy  for  the 
library  he  was  gathering.  The  truth  of  its  origin  seems  to  be  that 
Alexandria  became,  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  a  center  of  Jewish 
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population.  As  time  went  on  the  Jews  lost  command  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  required  a  translation  of  their  sacred  books  into  Greek. 
The  men  who  met  this  want  differed  very  much  in  know  edge  and 
skill,  were  of  an  indeterminate  number,  and  of  different  periods, 
beginning  the  work  at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  ending  it 
about  150  B,  G.  The  Pentateuch  is  much  more  carefully  translated 
than  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  Books  now  considered  apocryphal  were 
included  in  the  canon.  The  Septuagint  was  used  by  the  Jews  until 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  reverted  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  was  also,  no  doubt,  used  by  the  Apostles  and  by  the 
Church  Fathers,  who  refer  to  it  under  the  name  of  '' Vulgata." 

TaRGITM    OB   ABAMEAN    TRANSLATION    OF    THE   OlD  TESTAMENT. 

Pamllel  edition  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  Hebrew  text  and  various 
Hebrew  commentaries,  Vienna,  1859. — Targum,  which  means  transla- 
tion, is  a  name  specifically  given  to  the  Aramean  versions.  They  are 
supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  disuse  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  by 
exiles  in  Babylon.  They  were  at  first  oral,  and  arose  from  the  custom 
of  having  the  law  read  in  Hebrew  and  then  rendered  by  the  official 
translator  {Meturgeman,  English  dragoman)  into  Aramean.  The  best 
Targum  is  that  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Onkelos,  who  lived 
about  70  A,  D.  It  is,  however,  generally  assumed  that,  in  its  present 
shape  at  least,  it  was  produced  in  the  third  century  A,  I),  in  Babylonia. 
That  ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uziel,  which  originated  in  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.  in  Babylon  and  is  only  extant  on  the  Prophets,  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  homiletic  paraphrase,  while  the  so-called  Jerusalem 
Targum  (''Pseudo- Jonathan")  was  probably  not  completed  till  the 
seventh  century. 

Facsimile  of  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  ascribed  to  300 
A.  D. — The  original  is  an  Egyptian  papyrus  now  at  Vienna.  It  con- 
sists of  sixteen  sheets  written  on  both  sides,  and  contains  the  greater 
part  of  Zechariah  from  the  fourth  chapter  and  parts  of  Malachi.  It  is 
written  in  uncial  characters  (capitals)  and  contains  no  divisions  between 
the  words. 

Facsimile  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  containing  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments,  in  six  volumes.  Rome,  1808-1881. — The  Codex  Vati- 
canus. so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  is  the  best  and  oldest  Biblical  manuscript  now  known.  It  is 
written  in  Greek,  in  uncial  characters,  and  was  probably  the  work  of 
two  or  three  scribes  in  Egypt  during  the  fourth  century.  The  original 
is  probably  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  Vatican  Library.  It  was 
brought  to  Home  by  Pope  Nicholas  V  in  1448.  The  manuscript  is  not 
quite  complete;  there  are  a  few  gaps  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
New  Testament  ends  with  Hebrews  ix,  14, 

Codex  Sinaiticus.  Facsimile  edition,  St.  Petersburg.  Four  vol- 
umes, 1862. — The  Codex  Sinaiticus  was  discovered  in  1850  by  Coustan- 
tine  Tischenforf  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
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Sinai.  It  was  transferred  to  Cairo,  then  to  Leipsic,  and  later  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library.  His  text 
was  printed  in  Leipsic  from  types  especially  cast  in  imitation  of  the 
original  and  published  at  St.  Petersburg  at  the  expense  of  Czar 
Alexander  IL  The  original  is  on  parchment,  written  in  uncial  char- 
acters, four  columns  to  a  page,  and  forty  eight  lines  on  a  page.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  It  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  Four 
difterent  scribes  were  employed  in  its  writing. 

Codex  Alexandrinus.  Printed  in  type  to  represent  the  original 
manuscript.  Loudon,  1816. — This  facsimile  version  of  the  Alexandrian 
or  Egyptian  text  of  the  Bible  appeared  in  1816  in  four  volumes,  Vol- 
umes I-III  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  Volume  IV  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  contains  the  whole  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  parts. 
The  original  manuscript  was  presented  to  King  Charles  I  by  Sir  Thomas 
Eoe,  from  Cyril  Lucar  Patriarch,  of  Constantinople.  It  was  transferred 
to  the  British  Museum  in  1753.  It  is  written  on  parchment  in  uncials, 
without  division  of  chapters,  verses,  or  words.  Tradition  places  the 
writing  of  this  manuscript  in  the  fourth  century,  but  it  is  now  generally 
assumed  to  date  from  the  fifth  century. 

The  Vulgate  or  Latin  Bible.— The  Vulgate  goes  back  to  a 
Latin  translation  made  from  the  Septuagint,  in  North  Africa,  in  the 
second  century,  and  known  as  the  Yetus  Latina  or  ^^  Old  Latin."  A 
revised  form  of  this  translation  was  current  in  Italy  toward  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  known  as  the  Itala  or  "Italic."  The 
present  version,  however,  is  due  to  St.  Jerome  (Hieronymus),  and  was 
made  by  him  in  Bethlehem  between  383  and  404  A.  D.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  the  Bible  of  the  Western  Church  and  of  a  large  part 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  St.  Jerome  began  the  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  book  of  Psalms,  of  which  he  produced  three 
copies  known  as  the  Boman,  Gallican,  and  Hebrew  Psalters.  But 
of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  he  made  a  new  translation  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  The  translation 
is  commonly  called  the  Vulgate,  a  name  which  was  originally  given  to 
the  Septuagint.  It  is  still  in  use  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
was  printed  by  Gutenberg  between  1450  and  1455,  being  the  first 
important  specimen  of  printing  with  movable  types. 

Syriac  Old  Testament.  Edited  by  S.  Lee  and  printed  at  London, 
1823. — The  oldest  Syriac  version  of  the  Bible  is  the  Peshitta  ('^correct" 
or  '' simple''),  the  most  accurate  of  the  ancient  translations.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Commentaries  of  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  was  already  at  that  time  an  old  book. 

The  whole  translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew,  but  the  translators 
were  free  in  their  renderings,  and  seem  also  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Septuagint. 

Syeiao  Nbw  Testament.— Printed  at  Hamburg,  1664. 
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Coptic  New  Testament. — Manuscript  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Cairo,  Egypt.  Coptic  was  the  language  of  the  Egyptian  Christians. 
It  is  a  development  from  the  ancient  hieroglyphic  language,  with  an 
admixture  of  Greek  words,  and  continues  to  the  present  day  to  be  used 
in  the  services  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Egypt.  There  were  differ- 
ences in  the  dialects  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  so 
there  are  three  Egyptian  translations  of  the  Bible — the  Thebaic  or 
Sahidic,  the  Memphitic  or  Bahiric,  commonly  called  the  Coptic,  and 
the  Bashmuric.  They  all  probably  date  from  the  second  century  and 
are  made  after  the  Septuagint.  The  present  manuscript  contains 
St.  Mark  in  the  Bahiric  dialect. 

Ethiopic  version  of  the  Bible. — Photograph  of  original  Bible, 
preserved  in  the  United  States  National  Museum.  This  copy  was 
obtained  from  King  Theodore,  of  Abyssinia,  by  Lord  Napier,  and  by 
him  presented  to  General  Grant.  The  Ethiopic  version  was  made 
from  the  Septuagint  in  the  fourth  century,  probably  by  Frumentius, 
the  apostle  of  Ethiopia.  It  has  forty-six  books  in  all,  containing,  in 
addition  to  the  Canon,  a  large  number  of  Apocryphal  books. 

Arabic  version  of  Saadia  Gaon. — In  Hebrew  characters.  The 
Pentateuch,  edited  by  J,  Derenbourg,  Paris,  1893.  Saadia  Gaon  was 
born  at  Fayum,  A.  D.  892,  and  died  in  942.  His  translation  of  the 
Bible  is  rather  a  paraphrase,  and  has  a  high  exegetical  value. 

Arabic  Bible. — Manuscript.  (See  plate  44.)  Complete  Old  Testa- 
ment, neatly  written  and  well  preserved.  Dated  by  scribe  1560,  A.  D. 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

Arabic  New  Testament. — Contains  the  Epistles  and  Acts,  the 
last  five  verses  of  the  Acts  wanting.    Sixteenth  century,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

MODERN  TRANSLATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  New  Testament,  translated  by  John  Wycliffe  about 
1380;  printed  from  a  contemporary  manuscript  by  William  Pickering, 
London,  184S.  John  Wyclifl'e  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1320.  He 
studied  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  was  for  some  time  master  of  that 
college.  He  became  later  rector  of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
was  the  foremost  leader  of  the  reform  party.  He  died  in  1384.  About 
1380  he  undertook,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  followers,  espe- 
cially Nicholas  Hereford,  the  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  into 
English  from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate.  It  was  the  first  complete 
English  Bible.  His  translation  was,  after  his  death,  revised  by  one  of 
his  adherents.  The  present  copy  is  assumed  to  represent  the  first 
version  prepared  by  Wycliflfe  himself,  or  at  least  under  his  supervision. 

Tyndale's  Xew  Testament.  Facsimile  by  F.  Fry. — William  Tyn- 
dale  was  born  between  1484  and  1486  in  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  He  went  to  Ham- 
burg and  later  joined  Luther  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  finished  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  English.    The  first  edition  was 
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issued  in  i525.  It  was  the  first  English  translation  made  from  the 
Greek,  and  it  be<;ame  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones.  It  was  also  the 
first  part  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  the  English  language.  In  1530 
the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  was  issued.  His  English  style  was 
very  good  and  was  largely  retained  in  the  Authorized  version.  His 
translation  was  condemned  by  the  English  bishops,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  burned.  Tyndale  was  strangled  for  heresy  at  Antwerp  in  1536,  and 
his  body  burned. 

The  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels,  with  the  versions  of 
Wycliffe  and  Tyndale.  Arranged  by  Rev.  Joseph  Bosworth,  London, 
1865. — The  Gothic  version  was  made  in  the  fourth  century  by  Bishop 
Ulfilas,  born  318  A.  D.,  died  about  381.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  com- 
plete version,  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  It  was  proba- 
bly completed  about  360  A.  D.  Only  fragments  are  preserved  in  the 
so-called  Codex  Argenteus,  or  "Silver  Book,"  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  Sweden.  The  Anglo-Saxon  version  was  begun  by 
King  Alfred,  who  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
translation  now  extant  dates  to  the  tenth  century.' 

Coverdale's  Bible.  Reprint  by  Baxter,  1838.— Miles  Coverdale 
was  born  at  Coverham,  in  the  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  1488.  He 
died  at  Geneva  in  1569.  His  Bible  was  issued  October  4, 1535,  being 
the  first  complete  Bible  printed  in  the  English  language.  It  was  not 
translated  from  the  original  tongues,  but  was  based  chiefly  on  the  Latin 
version  and  on  Luther's  Bible.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  wish  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 

The  Genevan  Version.  Folio  edition,  printed  at  Ijondon,  1597.— 
This  translation  was  made  by  English  exiles  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
who  took  up  their  residence  at  Geneva.  William  Whittingham  acted 
as  editor,  and  his  assistants  were  Thomas  Cole,  Christopher  Goodman, 
Anthony  Gilby,  Thomas  Sampson,  and  Bishop  Coverdale.  Some  add 
John  Knox,  John  Bodleigh,  and  John  Pullain,  and  state  that  the  trans- 
lators consulted  Calvin  and  Beza.  The  first  edition  was  printed  at 
Geneva  in  1560.  It  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  John  Bodley,  father 
of  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford.  It  was  the  most  i>op- 
ular  Bible  until  superseded  by  the  Authorized  version,  and  was  that 
brought  to  America  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  division  of  chapters  into 
verses,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Whittingham,  from  Stephanus's 
edition  of  1551,  was  here  for  the  first  time  adopted  for  the  English  Bible. 
The  text  of  the  Bible  is  accompanied  by  explanatory  comments  on  the 
margin.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  *' Breeches"  Bible  because  of  the 
substitution  in  Genesis  iii,  7,  of  the  rendering  ^'breeches"  for  "aprons" 
of  the  other  English  version. 

King  James  or  Authorized  Version.  Folio  edition,  printed  at 
London  by  Robert  Barker,  1613. — The  preparation  of  a  new  English 
Bible  was  decided  upon  at  a  conference  held  at  Uampton  Court  January 


*  For  WyoUflfe's  and  Tyndale's  translatioDS  see  above. 
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16  and  18^  1604.  In  that  year  King  James  I  issued  a  commission  to 
fifty-four  eminent  divines  to  undertake  the  work.  It  was  not  begun, 
however,  until  1607,  when  seven  of  the  original  number  had  died.  The 
forty-seven  survivors  were  divided  into  six  committees,  two  sitting  at 
Oxford,  two  at  Cambridge,  and  two  at  Westminster.  In  1610  their 
work  was  completed,  and  then  revised  by  a  committee  of  six.  Although 
universally  known  as  the  Authorized  version,  no  record,  either  ecclesi- 
astical or  civil,  has  ever  been  found  of  such  authorization.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  by  Robert  Barker  in  1611. 

The  Revised  Version. — The  increased  knowledge  concerning  the 
original  texts  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the  Greek  New  Testament, 
which  resulted  from  the  discovery  of  old  manuscripts  led  to  the  desire 
for  a  revision  of  the  Authorized  version  which  was  based  upon  the 
received  text  of  Erasmus  and  Stephanus  and  exhibited  many  discrei)- 
aucies  from  the  emended  original  text.  Such  a  revision  was  early  advo- 
cated by  men  like  Bishop  Ellicott,  Archbishop  Trench,  and  Dean  Alford. 
Efforts  were  also  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
have  a  royal  commission  appointed.  In  1870  the  upper  house  of  the 
Canterbury  Convocation,  on  the  motion  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  took  the 
subject  in  hand  and  instituted  the  proceedings  which  finally  secured 
the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  In  1871  an  American  committee  of 
cooperation  was  organized.  The  New  Testament  was  completed  in  1881 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  1885. 

Parallel  New  Testament.  Revised  version  and  Authorized 
version.  (Seaside  Library.)  The  Revised  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  England  May  17, 1881,  and  in  America  May  20, 1881. 
The  first  half  of  the  parallel  Testament  appeared  in  New  York  May  21 
and  the  second  half  May  23. 

The  New  Testament,  translated  by  Constantine  Tischendorf, 
Leipzig,  1869.  Volume  1000,  Tauchnitz  series. — This  translation  was 
based  on  the  labors  of  Tischendorf  in  revising  the  Greek  text,  largely 
due  to  his  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex.  It  points  out  many  errors 
in  the  Authorized  version,  and  undoubtedly  paved  the  way  for  the 
Revised  version. 

Luther's  Bible.  German  translation,  made  by  Martin  Luther. 
Edition  of  1554. — The  New  Testament  api>eared  in  1522  and  the  Old 
Testament  in  parts  between  1523  and  1532.  The  complete  Bible 
appeared  in  1534.  Previous  to  Luther's  version  there  were  in  use  at 
least  ten  distinct  German  versions,  literal  translationsof  the  Latin  Bible. 
Luther  worked  from  the  original  tongues,  and  yet  succeeded  in  giving 
the  Bible  a  real  German  dress  and  a  style  that  would  appeal  to  German 
readers.  Luther's  translation  was  of  prime  importance  in  assisting  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  is  also  the  foundation  of  the  German 
literary  dialect. 

Spanish  Old  Testament.  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1661  A.  D.  (5421 
A.  M.). — The  first  edition  of  this  translation  was  printed  in  the  middle 
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of  the  sixteeuth  century.  It  bears  the  title  <<  The  Bible  in  the  Spanish 
language,  translated  word  for  woid  from  the  Hebrew,  examined  by  the 
Inquisition,  with  the  privilegium  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara."  It  is  there- 
fore generally  known  as  the  Ferrara  Bible.  The  copies  of  this  trans- 
lation are  divided  into  two  classes — one  appropriate  for  the  use  of  the 
Jews,  the  other  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  Christians.  The  transla- 
tion is  extremely  literal,  and  the  translator  has  indicated  with  an 
asterisk  the  words  which  are  in  Hebrew  ecjuivocal,  or  capable  of  differ- 
ent meanings. 

Eliot's  Indian  Bible.  (See  plate  45.)  Facsimile  reprint.  Wash- 
ington, 1).  C,  1890. — John  Eliot,  '*  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  was  born  in 
England  in  1G04  and  received  his  education  at  Cambridge.  In  1G31  he 
removed  to  America  and  settled  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  as  minister, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1690.  He  became  interested  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians  of  New  England,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  determined  to  give  them 
the  Scriptures  in  their  tribal  tongue,  which  was  the  Natick  dialect. 
He  completed  the  translation  of  the  Kew  Testament  in  1661  and  that 
of  the  entire  Bible  in  1663.  It  was  printed  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
by  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke  Johnson,  "ordered  to  be  printed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  in  New  England,  At  the 
Charge,  and  with  the  Consent  of  the  Corporation  in  England  For  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Indians  in  New  England.'' 

Eliot's  Indian  Bible  was  the  first  ever  printed  in  America,  and  the 
entire  translation  is  stated  to  have  been  written  with  one  pen.  Eliot 
also  published  an  Indian  grammar  and  a  number  of  other  works, 
mostly  relating  to  his  missionary  labors.  The  Natick  dialect,  in  which 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  was  made,  is  now  extinct 

Miniature  Bible. — The  smallest  complete  edition  printed  from 
type.    Version  of  161 1 . 

Cromwell's  Soldier's  Pocket  Bible.  Facsimile  reprint.  Com- 
piled by  Edmund  Calamy  and  issued  for  the  use  of  the  army  of  the 
Commonwealth,  London,  1643. — It  has  frequently  been  stated  that 
every  soldier  in  Cromwell's  army  was  provided  with  a  pocket  Bible, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  an  especially  small  copy  was  used.  In  1854 
the  late  George  Livermore,  of  Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts,  discov- 
ered that  the  Bible  which  Cromwell's  soldiers  carried  was  not  the  whole 
Bible,  but  the  soldier's  pocket  Bible,  which  was  generally  buttoned 
between  the  coat  and  the  waistcoat,  next  to  the  heart.  It  consists  of 
a  number  of  quotations  from  the  Genevan  version  (all  but  two  from  the 
Old  Testament)  which  were  especially  applicable  to  war  times.  Only 
two  copies  of  the  original  of  this  work  are  known  to  be  in  existence- 
one  in  America  and  the  other  in  the  British  Museum.  The  work  was 
reissued  in  1693  under  the  title  *<The  Christian  Soldier's  Penny  Bible." 
The  only  copy  known  to  be  extant  is  in  the  British  Museum.* 

^  From  the  Bibliographical  Introduotion. 
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Hieroglyphic  Bible.  (See  plate  46.)  Published  by  Joseph  Avery, 
Plymouth;  printed  by  George  Clark  &  Co.,  Charleston,  1820. — A  num- 
ber of  hieroglyphic  Bibles  have  been  printed  in  America,  the  first  being 
that  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1788.  Words 
in  each  verse  are  represented  by  pictures,  the  whole  being  designed 
^^to  familiarize  tender  age  in  a  pleasing  and  diverting  manner  with 
early  ideas  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."^ 

Bishop  Asbuby's  Testament,  with  hundreds  of  the  texts  for  his 
sermons  marked  in  his  own  handwriting. — Francis  Asbury,  born  in 
Staffordshire  1745,  died  in  Virginia  1816,  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church  ordained  in  America.  He  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
by  John  Wesley  in  1771,  and  in  person  organized  the  work  of  his 
denomination  in  the  entire  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States,  per- 
formed the  first  ordination  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  in  1784 
founded  the  first  Methodist  college. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Bible,  consisting  of  texts  from  the  Evangel- 
ists, historically  arranged. — This  book  bears  the  title,  "  The  life  and 
morals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  extracted  textually  from  the  gospels,  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English,"  Four  versions  were  employed. 
The  passages  were  cut  out  of  printed  copies  and  pasted  in  the  book. 
A  concordance  of  the  texts  is  given  in  the  front  and  the  sources  of 
the  verses  in  the  margins.  The  section  of  the  Roman  law  under  which 
Jefferson  supposed  Christ  to  have  been  tried  is  also  cited.  All  of  these 
annotations,  as  well  as  the  title  page  and  concordance,  are  in  Jefferson's 
own  handwriting.  Two  maps,  one  of  Palestine  and  another  of  the 
ancient  world,  are  pasted  in  the  front.  Jefferson  long  had  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  book  in  mind.  On  January  29,  1804,  he  wrote  from 
Washington  to  Dr.  Priestley:  "  I  had  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  get  two 
Testaments  (Greek)  of  the  same  edition,  and  two  English,  with  a 
design  to  cut  out  the  morsels  of  morality  and  i)aste  them  on  the  leaves 
of  book."  Nearly  ten  years  later  (October  13, 1813),  in  writing  to  John 
Adams,  he  stated  that  he  had  for  his  own  use  cut  up  the  gospels  "verse 
by  verse"  out  of  the  printed  book,  arranging  the  matter  which  is 
evidently  His  (Christ's).  In  the  same  letter  he  describes  the  book  as 
"  the  most  sublime  and  benevolent  code  of  morals  which  has  ever  been 
offered  to  man." 


*The  American  editions  are  not  described  in  W.  L.  Clouston's  splendid  work  on 
Hieroglyphic  Bibles. 
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TO 

MES.  KATHEEINE    S.   COBB. 

I  HAYB  not  asked  your  leave,  dear  friend,  to  dedicate  t 
these  pages  of  my  experience  in  the  heart  of  an  Asiatic 
but  I  know  you  will  indulge  me  when  I  tell  you  that  my 
object  in  inscribing  your  name  here  is  to  evince  my  grateful 
dation  of  the  kindness  that  led  you  to  urge  me  to  try  the  res 
of  your  country  instead  of  returning  to  Siam,  and  to  plead  £ 
derly  in  behalf  of  my  children. 

I  wish  the  offering  were  more  worthy  of  your  acceptance, 
to  associate  your  name  with  the  work  your  cordial  sympatl 
fostered,  and  thus  pleasantly  to  retrace  even  the  saddest 
recollections,  amid  the  happiness  that  now  surrounds  me,  —  i 
piness  I  owe  to  the  generous  friendship  of  noble-hearted  Am 
women,  —  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a  compensation. 

I  remain,  with  true  affection,  gratitude,  and  admiration, 
Your  friend, 

A.B 
86th  Joly,  1870. 
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PREFACE. 


TTIS  Majesty,  Somdetoh  Fhra  Paramendr  Maba 
-^^  Mongkut,  the  Supreme  King  of  Siam,  having  sent 
to  Singapore  for  an  EngliBh  lady  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  bis  cliildien,  my  friends  pointed  to  me.  At  first 
it  was  with  much  reluctance  that  I  consented  to  entertain 
the  project  j  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  more  I  re- 
fltH^t^d  upon  it  the  more  feasible  it  appeared,  until  at 
length  I  began  to  look  forward,  even  with  a  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm, toward  the  new  and  untried  field  I  was  about 
to  enter. 

The  Siamese  Consul  at  Singapore,  Hon.  W,  Tan  Kim- 
Chingj  bad  written  strongly  in  my  favor  to  the  Court  of 
Siara,  and  in  response  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  King  himself  i  — 

"  EsGLisH  Eka,  1862,  20th  Febnmry, 
GRAJfD  Royal  Palace,  Bajjjoxok. 
**ToMfia.  A*  H,  Lbohowens:  — 

"  MADA.M :  We  are  in  good  pleasure,  and  satisfaction 

in  heart,  that  you  are  in  willingness  to  undertake  the 

education  of  out  beloved  royal  children.     And  we  hope 

tlmt  in  doing  your  education  on  us  and  on  oui*  cliildren 
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(whom  English  call  inhabitants  of  benighted  land)  you 
will  do  your  best  endeavor  for  knowledge  of  English 
language,  science,  and  literaturej  and  not  for  conversion 
to  Christianity ;  as  the  followers  of  Buddha  are  mostly 
aware  of  the  powerfulness  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  followe;rs  of  Clirist,  and  are  desirous  to  have  facility 
of  English  language  and  hterature,  more  than  new  religions, 

"  We  beg  to  invite  you  to  our  royal  palace  to  do  your 
best  endeavorment  upon  us  and  our  children.  We  shall 
expect  to  Bee  you  here  on  return  of  Siamese  steamer 
Chow  Phya. 

"  We  have  written  to  Mr.  William  Adamson,  and  to 
our  consul  at  Singapore,  to  authorize  to  do  best  arrange* 
ment  for  you  and  ourselves. 
"  Believe  me 

«  Your  faithfully, 

(Signed)  "  S.  S.  R  P.  Maha  Mongkut." 

About  a  week  before  our  departure  for  Bangkoki  the 
captain  and  mate  of  the  steamer  Rainbow  called  upon 
me.  One  of  these  gentlemen  had  for  se\*eml  years  served 
the  government  of  Siam,  and  they  came  to  warn  me  of 
the  trials  and  dangers  that  must  inevitably  attend  the  en- 
terprise in  which  I  was  embarking.  Tliough  it  was  now 
too  late  to  deter  me  from  the  undertaking  by  any  aign- 
ments  addressed  to  my  fears,  I  can  nevertheless  never 
foiget  the  generous  impulse  of  the  honest  seamen,  who 
said  :  "  Madam,  be  advised  even  by  strangeiSj  who  have 
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t  tbB  court  of  Siam.  ^  g,ve  a  ^  .^d 

-  uf  a  at^count  o£  the  scenes  au  ^.jierslana 

were  S^^^^  ^  other  u^eaus  t^  -t 

the  language,  ^'^i  '^y  f  U,e  court.    1  ^'^s  ^ 

insight  into  the  ^^'^^  „i  BuddhisiB.  m».  ^4 

Jarful  Tuins  Tecentiy  «  .  ^oui,ot. 

1  teel  very  g»t«f«^ 
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PEEFACE. 


And  finallyj  I  would  acknowledge  the  deep  obligation 
I  am  under  to  Dr,  J.  W.  Palmer,  whose  litemry  experi- 
ence and  skill  have  been  of  so  great  service  to  me  in  re- 
vising and  preparing  my  manuscript  for  the  press. 

A.  H.  L 
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THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNESS 

AT   THE   SIAMESE    COURT. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

MARCH  15,1862—011  board  the  small  Siamese 
gt«amer    Chow  Phya,  in  the  Gulf  of  SiauL 

I  rose  before  the  sun,  and  ran  on  deck  to  catch  an 
early  glimpse  of  the  strange  land  we  were  nearing ;  and 
as  I  peered  eagerly,  not  through  mist  and  haze,  but 
straight  into  the  clear,  bright,  many-tinted  ether,  there 
came  the  firat  faint,  tremulous  blush  of  dawn,  behind  her 
rosy  veil ;  and  presently  the  welcome  face  shines  boldly 
out,  glad,  glorious,  beautiful,  and  aureoled  with  flaming 
hues  of  orange,  fringed  with  amber  and  gold,  wherefrom 
flossy  webs  of  color  float  wide  through  the  sky,  paHng  as 
they  go,  A  vision  of  comfort  and  gladness,  that  tropical 
March  momiog,  genial  as  a  July  dawn  in  my  own  less 
ardent  clime  ■  but  the  memory  of  two  round,  tender  anns, 
and  two  little  dimpled  bands,  that  so  lately  had  made 
themselves  loving  fetters  round  my  neck,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  holding  mamma  fast,  blinded  my  outlook;  and 
aa,  with  a  nervous  tremor  and  a  nide  jerk,  we  came  to 
anchor  there,  so  with  a  shock  and  a  tremor  I  came  to  my 
hard  realities. 

The  captain  told  tis  we  must  wait  for  the  afternoon 
tide  to  carry  m  over  the  bar,  1  lingered  on  deck,  nn 
i  4 
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g  as  T  could  dodge  the  fiery  spears  that  flashed  througli 
■  tattered  awning,  and  bear  the  bustle  and  the  bolster^ 
;  jeats  of  some  cii-cug  people,  our  fellow-passengers, 

0  came  by  express  invitation  of  the  king  to  oatoniali 

1  amuse  the  royal  household  and  the  court. 

Scarcely  less  intelligent^  and  certainly  more  entertain- 
f,  than  these  were  the  dogs  of  our  company,  —  brutea 
diverse  temperament,  experience,  and  behavior.  There 
re  the  captain's  two.  Trumpet  and  Jip,  who,  by  virtue 
their  reflected  rank  and  authority,  held  places  of  privi- 
je  and  pickings  under  the  table,  and  were  jealous  and 
erbearing  as  became  a  captain's  favorites,  snubbing  and 
Hying  their  more  accomplished  and  versatile  guests, 
?  circus  dogs,  with  skipper-like  growls  and  snarls  and 
aps.  And  tliere  was  our  own  true  Bessy,  —  a  New- 
mdlandi  great  and  good, —- discreet,  reposeful,  dignified, 
ttidious,  not  to  be  cajoled  into  confidences  and  famili- 
ties  with  strange  dogs,  whether  official  or  profeaaional 
^ry  human  was  her  gentle  countenance,  and  very  loyal, 
doubt  not,  her  sense  of  responsibility,  as  she  followed 
xiously  my  boy  and  me,  interpreting  with  her  heart  the 
DUghts  she  read  in  our  faces,  and  responding  with  her 
mpathetic  eyes. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  we  dined  on  deck,  the  land  was 
iinly  visible;  and  now,  as  with  a  favoring  tide  we 
ded  toward  the  beautiful  Meinam  (''  Mother  of  Waters*'), 
3  air  grew  brighter,  and  the  picture  lived  and  moved ; 
lea  ffrao  on  the  banks,  more  and  more  verdure, 
>nkeys  Bwnug  from  bough  to  bough,  birds  flashed  and 
;>ed  among  the  thickets. 

Though  the  reddish-brown  water  over  the  *' banks"  is 
ry  shallow  at  low  tide,  craft  of  moderate  burden,  with 
3  aid  of  a  pilot,  cast  anchor  commonly  in  the  very 
art  of  the  capital,  in  fixjm  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  of 
ktei 
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TTie  world  has  few  rivers  so  deep,  conimodioua,  and 
safe  as  the  Meinam ;  and  when  we  arrived  tlie  autlioritiea 
were  coiitemplating  the  erection  of  beacons  on  the  bar, 
as  well  as  a  lighthouse  for  the  benefit  of  vessels  enter- 
ing the  port  of  Bangkok.  The  stream  is  rich  in  fish  of 
excellent  qualitj  and  flavor,  such  as  is  found  in  moat  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Asia ;  and  is  especially  noted  for  its 
platoo,  a  kind  of  sardine,  &o  abundant  and  cheap  that  it 
forms  a  common  seasoning  to  the  laborer's  bowl  of  rice. 
The  Siamese  are  expert  in  modes  of  drying  and  salting 
fish  of  all  kinds,  and  large  quantities  are  exported  annu- 
ally to  Java,  Sumatra^  Malacca,  and  China. 

In  half  an  hour  from  the  time  when  the  twin  banks 
of  the  river,  in  their  raiment  of  bright  green,  seemed  to 
open  their  beautiful  arms  to  receive  vis,  we  came  to  an- 
chor opposite  the  mean,  shabby,  irregular  town  of  Pak- 
nam,  or  Sumuttra  P^hrarkan  ("  Ocean  Afifairs  ").  Here  the 
captain  went  ashore  to  report  himself  to  the  Governor, 
and  the  oflBcials  of  the  custom-house,  and  the  mail-boat 
came  out  to  us.  My  boy  became  impatient  for  ctmai/ 
(cake) ;  Moonshee,  my  Persian  teacher,  and  Beebe,  my 
gay  Hindostanee  nurse,  expressed  their  disappointment 
and  disgust,  Moonshee  being  absurdly  dramatic  in  his 
wrath,  aa,  fairly  shaking  hia  fist  at  the  town^  he  de- 
manded/* What  is  this  ?" 

Xear  this  place  are  two  islands.  The  one  on  the  right 
is  fortified,  yet  withal  so  green  and  pretty,  and  seemingly 
BO  innocent  of  bellicose  designs,  that  one  may  fancy  Na- 
ture has  taken  peculiar  pains  to  heal  and  hide  the  dis- 
figurements grim  Art  has  made  in  her  beauty.  On  the 
other,  which  at  first  I  took  for  a  floating  shrine  of  wliite 
marble,  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  and  graceful  object  of 
architecture  in  Siam;  shining  like  a  jewel  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  river,  a  temple  all  of  purest  white,  its 
lofty  spire,  fantastic  and  gilded,  fiashing  back  the  glory 
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3  sun,  and  duplicated  in  shifting,  quivering  shadows 
e  limpid  waters  below.     Add  to  these  the  fitful  rip- 

the  coquettish  breeze,  the  bumished  blazonry  of 
irrounding  vegetation^  the  budding  charms  of  spring 
d   to  the  sensuous  opulence  of  autumn,  and   you 

a  scene  of  lovely  glamour  it  were  but  vain  imper- 
ae  to  describe.     Earth  seemed  to  have  gathered  for 
lormng  here  elements  more  iutelltjctual,  poetic,  and 
ing  than  she  commonly  displays  to  pagan  eyes, 
ese  islands  at  the  gateway  of  the  river  are,  like  the 

in  the  gulfj  but  accumulations  of  the  sand  borne 

before  the  torreut,  that,  suddenly  swollen  by  the 

rushes  annually  to  the  sea.  The  one  on  w^iich  the 
Le  stands  is  partly  artificial,  having  been  raised  from 
ed  of  the  Meinam  by  the  king  P'hra  Chow  Phra-sat- 
;,  as  a  work  of  "  merit"     Yisiting  this  island  some 

later,  I  found  that  this  temple,  like  all  other  py- 
lal  structures  in  this  part  of  the  world,  consists  of 

masonry  of  brick  and  mortar.  The  bricks  made 
are  remarkable,  being  fully  eight  inches  long  and 
^  four  broad,  and  of  fine  grain, —  altogether  not  un- 
the  ''tavellae'*  brick  of  the  Egyptians  and  ancient 
tns.  There  are  cornices  on  all  sides,  with  steps  to 
d  to  the  top,  where  a  long  inscription  proclaims  the 
,  rank,  and  virtues  of  the  founder,  with  dates  of 
ommencemeut  of  the  island  and  the  shtine.  The 
>  of  the  space,  extending  to  the  low  stone  breakwater 
surrounds  the  island,  is  paved  with  the  same  kind 
Ick,  and  encloses,  in  addition  to  the  P*bra-Cha-dei 
e  Lord's  Delight ''),  a  smaller  temple  witli  a  brass 
J  of  the  sitting  Buddha.  It  also  affords  accommoda* 
o  the  numerous  retinue  of  princes,  nobles,  retainei^, 
jages  who  attend  the  king  in  his  annual  visits  to  the 
le,  to  worship,  and  make  votive  offerings  and  dona- 
to  the  priests, 
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A  charming  spot,  yet  not  one  to  be  contemplated  with 
unalloyed  pleasure ;  for  here  also  are  the  wn^tched  people, 
who  pass  up  and  down  in  l>oftts,  averting  their  eyes,  press- 
ing their  hard,  labor-grimed  hands  against  their  sweatiug 
foreheads,  and  lowly  louting  in  blind  awe  to  these  whited 
bricks.  Even  the  naked  children  hush  and  crouch,  and 
lay  their  little  foreheads  against  the  bottom  of  tha  boat 

His  Majesty  Somdetch  Fhra  Paramendr  Maha  Mong- 
kut,  the  late  Supreme  King^  contribiited  interesting  sa^i?a- 
jiirs  to  the  enlaigement  and  adornment  of  this  templa 

The  town,  which  the  twin  islands  redeem  from  the 
^nominy  it  otherwise  deaerves,  lies  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river,  and  by  its  long  lines  of  low  ramparts  that  face 
the  water  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  substantially 
fortified;  but  the  works  are  now  dilapidated  aud  neg- 
lectei  They  were  constructed  in  the  first  instance,  I  am 
told,  with  fatal  ingenuity ;  in  the  event  of  an  attack  the 
garrison  would  find  tliem  as  dangerous  t-o  akuidon  as  to 
defend.  Paknam  is  indebted  for  its  importance  rather  to 
its  natural  position,  and  its  [Kissibilities  of  improvement 
under  the  abler  hands  into  which  it  is  gradually  falling, 
than  to  any  advantage  or  promise  in  itself ;  for  a  more 
disgusting,  repulsive  place  is  scarcely  to  be  found  on 
Asian  ground. 

The  houses  are  built  partly  of  mud,  partly  of  wood, 
and,  as  in  those  of  Malacca,  only  the  upper  story  is  liabit- 
able,  the  groimd  floor  being  the  abode  of  pigs,  dogs,  fowls, 
and  noisome  reptiles,  Tlie  ''  Government  House  *'  was 
originally  of  stone,  but  all  the  more  recent  additions  have 
been  shabbily  constructed  of  rough  timber  and  mud. 
This  is  one  of  the  few  houses  in  T'aknam  which  one  may 
enter  without  mounting  fi  ladder  or  a  clumsy  atairciise^ 
and  which  have  rooms  in  the  lower  as  well  as  in  the  upper 
Btory. 

The  Custom-House  is  an  open  mla,  or  shed,  where 
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:erpreteis,  inspectors,  and  tidewaiters  lounge  away  the 

y  on  cool  mats,  chewing  ar^cfti  betel»  and  tobacco,  and 
torting  moneys,  goods,  or  provisioDS  from  the  unhappy 
Dprietors  of  native  tradiug  craft,  large  or  small ;  but 
iropeans  are  protected  from  their  rascally  and  insolent 
actions  by  the  intelligence  and  energ)^  of  their  respec- 
"^e  consuls. 

The  hotel  is  a  whitewashed  brick  building,  originally 
signed  to  accommodate  foneign  ambassadors  and  other 
icial  personages  visiting  the  Court  of  Siam,  The  king^a 
mmer-house,  fronting  the  islands,  is  the  laigest  edifice 

be  seen,  but  it  has  neither  digoity  nor  beauty,  A 
mber  of  inferior  temples  and  monasterioa  occupy  the 
cl^round,  and  are  crowded  with  a  rabble  of  priests,  in 
How  robes  and  with  shaven  pates ;  packs  of  mangy 
riab*dogs  attend  thenL  These  monasteries  consist  of 
iny  small  rooms  or  cells,  containing  merely  a  mat  and 
x>den  pillow,  for  each  occupant.  Tlie  refuse  of  the  food, 
lich  the  priests  beg  during  the  day,  is  cast  to  the  dogs 
night ;  and  what  iha/  refuse  is  left  to  putrefy.  Un- 
laginable  are  the  stenches  the  sun  of  Siam  engenders 
such  conditions. 

A  village  so  happily  situated  might,  under  better  man- 
ement,  become  a  tliriving  and  pleasing  port ;  hut  neg- 
3t,  cupidity,  and  misnile  have  shockingly  deformed  and 
graded  it  Nevertheless,  by  its  picturesque  site  and 
rrouudings  of  beauty,  it  retains  its  hold  upon  the  regret- 
1  admiration  of  many  Eiiropeana  and  Americans,  who 

ill  health  have  found  strength  and  dieer  in  its  sea- 
eezes. 

We  heartily  enjoyed  the  delightful  freshness  of  the 
ening  air  as  we  glided  up  the  Meinam,  though  the  river 
ewat  this  point  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  wooden  piers 
id  quays  that  line  it  on  either  side,  and  the  floating 
maes,  representing  elongated  A*s.     From  the  deck,  at  a 
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ConTenient  height  above  the  level  of  the  river  and  the  nar- 
row serpentine  canala  and  creeks,  we  louked  down  upoa 
corneal  roofs  thatched  with  attapSj  aud  diveraified  by  the 
pjrramidB  and  spires  and  fantastic  turrets  of  the  more  im* 
poTtaut  buildings.  The  valley  of  the  Meiuam,  uot  over  six 
hundred  milee  in  length,  is  as  a  long  deep  dent  or  fi^^siire 
in  the  alluvial  soil.  At  ita  southern  extremity  we  have 
the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  while  its  north- 
ern end,  on  tlw3  brow  of  the  Yunan,  is  a  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  The  snrrouuding  country  is  remarkable  fw 
the  bountiful  productiveness  of  ita  unctuous  loam  The 
scenery,  though  not  wild  nor  grand^  is  very  pieturesq^iie 
and  charming  in  the  peculiar  golden  haze  of  its  atmos- 
phere. I  surveyed  with  more  and  more  admiration  each 
new  scene  of  blended  luxuriance  and  beauty,  —  planta- 
tions spreading  on  either  hand  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
leach,  and  level  fields  of  living  green,  bUloviy  with  crops 
of  rice  and  maize,  and  sugar-cane  and  coffee,  and  cotton 
and  tobacco ;  and  tlie  wide  irregular  river,  a  kaleidoscope 
of  evanescent  form  and  color,  where  land,  water,  and  sky 
joined  or  parted  in  a  thousand  charming  surprises  of 
shapes  and  shadows. 

The  sun  was  already  ainldng  in  the  west,  when  we 
caught  sight  of  a  tall  roof  of  familiar  European  fashion ; 
and  presently  a  lowly  white  chapel  with  green  windows, 
freshly  painted,  peeped  out  beside  two  pleasant  dwell- 
ings.  Chapel  and  homes  belong  to  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Mission,  A  forest  of  graceful  boughs  filled  tbe  back- 
ground ;  the  last  faint  rays  of  the  departing  sim  feD  on 
the  Mission  pathway,  and  the  gentle  swaying  of  the  tall 
trees  over  the  chapel  imparted  a  promise  of  safety  and 
peace,  as  tlie  glamour  of  the  approaching  night  and  the 
gloom  and  mystery  of  the  pagan  land  into  which  we  were 
penetrating  filled  me  with  an  indefinable  dread.  I  almost 
trembled,  as  the  unfriendly  clouds  drove  out  the  lingering 
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its  of  day.    Here  were  the  strange  floating  city,  with 
stranger  people  on  all  tlie  open  porcbeSi  quays,  and 
tties ;  the  innninemble  rafts  and  boats,  canoes  and  gon- 
las,  junks,  and  ships  \  the  pall  of  black  smoke  from 
3  steamer,  the  burly  roar  of  the  engine,  and  the  murmur 
d  the  jar;  the  bewildering  cries  of  men,  women,  and 
ildren,  the  shouting  of  the  Chinamen,  an^  the  barking 
the  dogs,  — yet  no  one  seemed  troubled  but  me,     I 
ew  it  was  wisest  to  hide  my  fears.     It  was  the  old 
ny.     How  many  of  our  sisters,  how  many  of  our  daugh- 
•s,  how  many  of  our  hearts'  darUnga,  are  thus,  without 
3nd  or  giude  or  guard  or  asylum,  turning  into  untried 
tbs  with  untold  stories  of  trouble  and  pain  I 
We  dropped  anchor  in  deep  water  near  an  island.     In 
moment  the  river  was  alive  with  nondescript  craft-, 
rked  by  ampldbioua  creatures,  half  naked^  swarthy,  and 
m,  who  rent  the  air  with  shrill,  ^ild  jargon  as  tliey 
ambled  toward  us.     In  the  distance  were  several  hulks 
Siamese  men-of-war,  seemingly  aa  old  as   the  flood; 
1  on  the  right  towered,  tier  over  tier,  the  broad  roofs  of 
t  grand  Eoyal  Palace  of  Bangkok,  —  my  future  "  home" 
i  the  scene  of  my  future  labors. 
The  circus  people  are  preparing  to  land ;  and  the  dogs, 
ming  to  and  fro  with  anxious  glances,  have  an  air  of 
ve-taking  also.     Now  the  China  coolies,  with  pigtails 
dded  and  coiled  round  their  low,  recediog  brows,  begin 
fir  uncouth  bustle,  and  into  the  small  hours  of  the 
ming  enliven  the  time  of  waiting  with  frantic  shouts 
1  gestures. 

Before  long  a  showy  gondola,  fashioned  like  a  dragon, 
.h  flashing  torches  and  many  paddles^  approached; 
1  a  Siamese  official  mounted  the  side,  swaying  himself 
h  an  absolute  air.  The  red  langtnUce,  or  skirt,  loosely 
led  about  bis  person,  did  not  reach  his  ankles;  and 
cover  his  audacious  chest  and  shoulders  he  had  only 
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hm  own  trown  polislieti  skin.  He  was  foEowed  by  a 
dozen  attendantSj  who,  the  moment  they  stepped  from 
the  gangway,  sprawled  on  the  deck  like  huge  toads^ 
doubling  their  arms  and  legs  under  them,  and  pressing 
their  noses  against  the  boanls,  m  if  intent  on  making 
themselvejj  small  by  degrees  and  hideously  less.  Every 
Asiatic  on  deck,  coolies  and  all,  prostrates  himself,  ex- 
capt  my  tM*o  servants,  who  are  bewildered.  Moonsbee 
covertly  mumbles  his  five  prayers,  ejaculating  between, 
Mash'Aliah  !  A  Tala-yta  hia  kcti  ?  *  and  Beebe  shrinks, 
and  draws  her  veil  of  spotted  muslin  jealously  over  her 
charms. 

The  captain  stepped  forward  and  introduced  us.  "  His 
Excellency  Chow  Phya  Sri  Sury  Wongse,  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam  !*' 

Half  naked  as  he  was,  and  without  an  emblem  to  de- 
note  his  rank,  there  was  yet  something  remarkable  about 
this  native  chief,  by  virtue  of  which  he  compelled  our 
respect  from  the  first  glance, —  a  sensibly  magnetic  qual- 
ity of  tone  or  look  Witb  an  air  of  command  oddly  at 
variance  with  his  almost  indecent  attire,  of  which  he 
seemed  superbly  unconscious,  he  beckoned  to  a  young  at- 
tendant, who  crawled  to  him  as  a  dog  crawls  to  an  angrj 
master.  This  was  an  interpreter,  who  at  a  word  from  his 
lord  began  to  question  me  in  English. 

"Are  you  the  lady  who  is  to  teach  in  the  royal 
f^nily  ? " 

On  my  replying  in  the  affirmative^  he  askedj  "  Have 
yon  friends  in  Bangkok  ? " 

Finding  I  had  none,  he  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two ; 
then  demanded :  "  What  will  you  do  ?  Wliere  will  you 
sleep  to-night  ? " 

**  Indeed  I  cannot  tell,"  I  said  "  1  am  a  stranger  here. 
But  I  understood  from  his  Majesty's  letter  that  a  resi- 

•  "  Great  God  J  wliat  is  thk  T' 
I* 
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ace  would  be  pKivided  for  us  oti  our  arrival ;  and  he 
s  beeu  duly  iufonned  that  we  were  to  arrive  at  this 

"His  Majesty  cannot  remember  everything;,"  said  his 
icelleucy ;  the  interpreter  added,  "  Yon  can  go  where 
«u  like."  And  away  weut  master  and  slaves.  I  was 
imfaundered,  without  even  voice  to  inquire  if  there 
la  a  hotel  in  the  city  ;  and  ray  servants  were  scornfully 
ute.  My  kind  friend  the  captain  was  sorely  puzzled- 
e  would  have  slieltered  us  if  he  could ;  but  a  cloud  of 
al-diist  and  the  stamping  and  screaming  of  a  hundred 
id  fifty  Chinamen  made  hospitaUty  impracticable;  so 
made  a  Utlie  bed  for  my  child  on  deck,  and  prepared  to 
^  tlie  night  with  him  under  a  canopy  of  stars. 
The  situation  was  as  Oriental  as  the  scene,  —  heartless 
bitrary  insolence  on  the  part  of  my  employers ;  home- 
^ness,  forlornness,  helplessness,  mortification,  indigna- 
jn,  on  mina  Fears  and  misgivmga  crowded  and  stunned 
a  My  tears  fell  tliick  and  fast,  and,  weary  and  desj^ir- 
g,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to  shut  out  heaven  and 
rth ;  but  tJie  reflection  would  return  to  mock  and  goad 
e,  that  by  my  own  act,  and  against  the  advice  of  my 
lends,  I  had  placed  myself  in  this  position. 
The  good  captain  of  the  Chow  Phya,  much  troubled 
^  the  conduct  of  the  minister,  paced  the  deck  (which  usu- 
ly,  on  these  occasions,  he  left  to  t!ie  supercargo)  for  more 
an  an  hour.  Presently  a  boat  approached,  and  he  liaded 
In  a  moment  it  was  at  the  gangway,  and  with  robust, 

-arty  greetings  on  both  sides,  Captain  B ,  a  clieeiy 

iglishman,  with  a  round,  ruddy,  rousing  face,  sprang  on 
-ard ;  in  a  few  words  our  predicament  was  explained  to 
m,  and  at  once  he  invited  us  to  share  his  house,  for  the 
ght  at  least,  assuring  us  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  his 
ifa  In  the  beautiful  gondola  of  our  "  friend  in  need  " 
3   were   pulled  by  four  men,  standing  to   their  oarSj 
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throiagli  a  dream-like  0oeiie,  peculiar  to  this  Venice  of  the 
East  Larger  boats,  in  an  endless  variety  of  form  and 
adornment,  with  prows  high,  tapering,  and  elaborately- 
carved,  and  pretty  little  gondolas  and  canoes,  passed  us 
continually  on  the  right  and  left;  yet  amid  so  many 
signs  of  life,  motion,  trafiBic,  bustle,  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
rippling  waters  alone  fell  on  the  ear.  No  rumbling  of 
wheels,  nor  clatter  of  hoofs,  nor  clangor  of  bells,  nor  roar 
and  scream  of  engines  to  shock  the  soothing  faiiy-like 
illusion.  The  double  charm  of  stillness  and  starlight  was 
perfect 

"By  the  by,"  broke  in  my  cheery  new  Mend,  "you  11 
have  to  go  with  me  to  the  play,  ma'm ;  because  my  wifs 
is  there  with  the  boys,  and  the  house-key  is  in  her  pocket." 

"To  the  play!" 

"  O,  don't  be  alarmed,  ma'm  I  It 's  not  a  regular  thea- 
tre ;  only  a  catchpenny  show,  got  up  by  a  Frenchman, 
who  came  from  Singapore  a  fortnight  since.  And  having 
so  little  amusement  here,  we  are  grateful  for  anything 
that  may  help  to  break  the  monotony.  The  temporary 
playhouse  is  within  the  palace  grounds  of  his  Boyal 
Highness  Prince  Krom  Lhuang  Wongse ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  introduce  you  to  the  Prince,  who 
I  believe  is  to  be  present  with  his  family." 

The  intelligence  was  not  gratifying,  a  Siamese  prince 
bad  too  lately  disturbed  my  moral  equilibrium;  but  I 
held  my  peace  and  awaited  the  result  with  resignation. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  oars,  seconded  by  the  swift  though 
silent  current,  brought  us  to  a  wooden  pier  surmounted 

by  two  glaring  lanterns.     Captain  B handed  us  out 

My  child,  startled  from  a  deep  sleep,  was  refractory,  and 
would  not  trust  himself  out  of  my  fond  keeping.  When 
finally  I  had  struggled  with  him  in  my  arms  to  the  land^ 
ing,  I  saw  in  the  shadow  a  form  coiled  on  a  pieoe  of 
striped  matting.    Was  it  a  bear  ?   No,  a  prince !    For  the 
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imsj  mass  of  reddish-brown  flesh  unrolled  and  uplifted 
elf,  and  held  out  a  human  arm,  with  a  fat  hand  at  the 

i  of  it,  when  Captain  B presented  me  to  ''his  Royal 

ghneas/'  Near  by  was  his  Excellency  the  Prime  Min- 
er, in  the  identical  costume  that  had  disgraced  our 
pleasant  interview  on  the  Chow  Phya ;  he  was  smok- 
T  a  European  pipe,  and  plainly  enjoying  our  terrors. 
f  stalwart  friend  contrived  to  sq^ueeze  .n3,  and  even 
nself,  first  through  a  bamboo  door,  and  then  through  a 
>wd  of  hot  people,  to  seats  fronting  a  sort  of  altar^  oon- 
'Hrated  to  the  arts  of  jugglery,    A  number  of  Chinamen 

respectable  appearance  occupied  the  more  distant 
Lces,  while  those  immediately  behind  us  were  filled 

the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  foreign  community. 
I  a  raised  dais  hung  with  kiucob  *  curtains,  the  ladies 

the  Prince's  harem  reclined;  while  their  children, 
ining  in  silk  and  omaments  of  gold,  laughed,  prattled, 
d  gesticulated,  until  the  juggler  appeared,  when  they 
sre  stunned  with  sudden  wonder.  Under  the  eaves  on 
.  aides  human  heads  were  packed,  on  every  head  its 
erished  tuft  of  hair,  like  a  stiff  black  brush  inverted^  in 
ery  mouth  its  delicious  cud  of  areca-nut  and  betel, 
lich  the  human  cattle  ruminated  with  industrious  con- 
it.  The  juggler,  a  keen  Httle  Frencbnan,  phed  his 
a  nimbly,  and  what  with  his  ventriloquial  doll,  his 
ipty  bag  full  of  eggs,  his  stones  that  were  candies,  and 
5  candies  that  were  stones,  and  his  stuffed  biixis  that 
Qg,  astonished  and  delighted  bis  unsopliiaticated  patrons, 
lose  applauding  murmurs  were  diversified  by  famiharly 
ly  shrieks  —  the  true  Siamese  Did-you-ever !  —  from  be- 
nd the  kincob  curtains. 

Bat  I  was  weary  and  disheartened,  and  welcomed  with 
sigh  of  relief  the  closing  of  the  show.  As  we  passed  out 
.th  our  guide,  the  glare  of  many  torches  falling  on  the 

•  Si]kj  embroidered  with  gioM  flowera. 
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dark  sflent  river  made  the  awarthy  forma  of  the  boatmen 

Tveird  and  Charon-like.     Mrs.  B welcomed  ua  with  a 

pleasant  smile  to  her  little  heaven  of  home  across  the 
river,  6md  by  the  simplicity  and  gentleness  of  her  man- 
ners dispelled  in  a  measn™  my  feeling  of  forloraneas. 
When  at  last  I  found  mysell  alone,  I  would  have  sought 
the  sleep  I  so  much  needed,  but  the  strange  scenes  of  the 
day  chased  each  other  in  agitating  confusion  through  my 
brain.  Tlien  I  quitted  the  side  of  my  sleeping  boy,  tri- 
umphant in  his  dreamless  innocence^  and  sat  defeated  by 
the  window,  to  cmve  counsel  and  help  from  the  ever- 
present  Friend ;  and  as  I  waited  I  sank  into  a  tumultuous 
slumber,  from  which  at  last  I  started  to  find  the  long- 
tarrying  dawn  climbing  over  a  low  wall  and  creeping 
through  a  half-open  shutter* 
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I  STARTED  up,  arranged  my  dress,  and  smootlied  my 
hair;  though  no  water  nor  any  jifter-touches  could 
remove  the  shadow  that  night  of  gloom  and  loneliness 
had  left  upon  my  face.  But  my  boy  awoke  with  eager, 
questioning  eyes,  his  smile  bright  and  his  hair  lustrous. 
As  we  knelt  together  by  the  window  at  the  feet  of  "  Our 
Father,"  I  could  not  but  ask  in  the  darkness  of  my  trouble, 
did  it  need  so  bitter  a  baptism  as  ours  to  purify  so  young 
a  soul? 

In  an  outer  room  we  met  Mrs.  B en  d&hahUUy  and 

scarcely  so  pretty  as  at  bur  first  meeting,  but  for  her  smile, 
remarkable  for  its  subtile,  evanescent  sweetness.  At 
breakfast  our  host  joined  us,  and,  after  laughing  at  our 
late  predicament  and  fright,  assured  me  of  that  which  I 
have  since  experienced,  —  the  genuine  goodness  of  the 
Prince  Krom  Lhuang  Wongse.  Every  foreign  resident  of 
Bangkok,  who  at  any  time  has  had  friendly  acquaintance  or 
business  with  him,  would,  I  doubt  not,  join  me  in  expres- 
sions of  admiration  and  regard  for  one  who  has  main- 
tained through  circumstcuices  so  trying  and  under  a 
system  so  oppressive  an  exempltury  reputation  for  liber- 
idity,  integrity,  justice,  and  humanity. 

Soon  Jifter  breakfast  the  Prime  Minister's  boat,  with 
the  slave  interpreter  who  had  questioned  me  on  the 
steamer,  arrived  to  take  us  to  his  Excellency's  palace. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  found  ourselves  in 
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front  of  a  loir  gateway,  which  opened  on  a  wide  court- 
jard,  or  "compound,"  paved  with  rough-hewn  slabs  of 
stona  A  brace  of  Chinese  mandarins  of  ferocious  aspect, 
cut  in  stone  and  moimted  on  stone  horses,  guarded  the 
entrance.  Farther  on,  a  pair  of  men-at-aims  in  bajss-relief 
cliatlenged  us;  and  near  these  were  posted  two  living 
sentries,  in  European  costume,  but  without  shoes.  On 
the  left  was  a  pavilion  for  theatrical  entertainments,  one 
entire  wall  being  covered  with  scenic  pictiires.  On  the 
light  of  this  stood  the  palace  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
displaying  a  semicircular  fdfode;  in  the  background  a 
range  of  buildings  of  considerable  extent,  comprising  the 
lodgii^  of  his  numerous  wives.  Attached  to  the  laigest 
of  these  houses  was  a  charming  garden  of  flowers,  in  the 
midst  of  which  a  refreshing  fountain  played.  His  Excel- 
lency's residence  abounded  within  in  carvings  and  gild- 
ings, elegant  in  design  and  color,  that  blended  and  har^ 
momzed  in  pleasing  effects  with  the  luxurious  draperies 
that  hung  in  rich  folds  from  the  windows. 

We  moved  softly,  as  the  interpreter  led  us  through  a 
suite  of  spacious  saloons,  disposed  in  ascending  tiers,  and 
an  carpeted,  candelabraed,  and  appointed  in  the  most 
costly  European  fashion.  A  superb  vase  of  silver,  em- 
l)06sed  and  burnished,  stood  on  a  table  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl  and  chased  with  silver.  Flowers  of  great  variety 
and  beauty  filled  the  rooms  with  a  delicious  though 
slightly  oppressive  fragrance.  On  every  side  my  eyes 
were  delighted  with  rare  vases,  jewelled  cups  and  boxes, 
burnished  chalices,  dainty  statuettes,  —  ohjets  de  virtu, 
Oriental  and  European,  antique  and  modem,  blending  the 
old  barbaric  splendors  with  the  graces  of  the  younger 
arta 

As  we  waited,  fascinated  and  bewildered,  the  Prime 
Minister  suddenly  stood  before  us,  —  the  semi-nude  bar- 
harian  of  last  night    I  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  and  in 
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my  embarrassment  would  have  left  the  mom.  But  he 
held  out  big  band,  saying,  "  Good  morning,  sir  !  Take  % 
seat,  ^V/''  which  I  did  somewhat  ehyly/but  not  with- 
out a  smiiti  for  his  comical ''  sir."  I  spied  a  number  of 
young  girls  peeping  at  ua  fK>m  behind  curtail,  while 
the  male  attendants,  among  whom  were  his  younger 
brothers,  nephews,  and  cousins,  crouched  in  the  ante- 
chamber on  all  foui^.  His  Excellency,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pleased  curiosity,  and  that  same  grand  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  alarming  poverty  of  costume,  approached 
us  nearly,  and,  with  a  kindly  smile  patting  Boy  on  the 
head,  asked  bim  his  name.  But  the  child  cried  aloud, 
"^ Mamma,  come  home!  Please,  mamma,  come  homeT* 
and  I  found  it  not  easy  to  quiet  him. 

Presently,  mustering  courage  for  myself  also,  I  ven- 
tured to  express  my  wish  for  a  quiet  house  or  apaHments, 
where  I  migbt  be  free  from  intrusion,  and  at  perfect  lib-' 
erty  before  and  after  school-hours. 

When  this  reasonable  request  was  interpreted  to  him 

seemingly  in  a  few  monosyllables  —  he  stood  locking  at 
me,  Bmiling,  aa  if  surprised  and  amused  that  I  should 
have  notions  on  the  subject  of  liberty.  Quickly  this  look 
became  inquisitive  and  significant,  so  that  I  began  to 
fwicy  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  use  I  might  make  of  my 
stipulated  freedom,  and  was  puzzled  to  conjecture  why  a 
woman  sbould  wish  to  be  free  at  all.  Some  such  thought 
must  have  passed  through  his  mind,  for  he  said  abrnptly, 
"  You  not  married  j " 

I  bowed. 

''  Then  where  will  you  go  in  fJie  evening  ?" 

^•Kot  anywhere,  your  Excellency.  I  simply  desire  to 
secure  for  myself  and  my  child  some  hours  of  privacy  and 
rest,  when  my  duties  do  not  require  my  presence  else- 
where," 

*'  How  many  years  your  huBband  has  been  dead  ? "  h© 
asked. 
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I  replied  that  his  Excellency  had  no  right  to  pry  into 
my  domestic  concerns.  His  business  was  with  me  as  a 
governess  only ;  on  any  other  subject  I  declined  convers- 
ing. I  enjoyed  the  expression  of  blank  amazement  with 
which  he  regarded  me  on  receiving  this  somewhat  defiant 
reply.  "  Tarn  chai  !  "  ("  Please  yourseK ! ")  he  said,  and 
proceeded  to  pace  to  and  fro,  but  without  turning  his  eyes 
from  my  face,  or  ceasing  to  smile.  Then  he  said  some- 
thing to  his  attendants,  five  or  six  of  whom,  raising  them- 
eelves  on  their  knees,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
carpet,  crawled  backward  till  they  reached  the  steps, 
oobbed  their  heads  and  shoulders,  started  spasmodically 
to  their  feet,  and  fled  from  the  apartment.  My  boy,  who 
taxi  been  awed  and  terrified,  b^an  to  cry,  and  I  too  was 
«tardeA  Again  he  uttered  the  harsh  gutturals,  and  in- 
stantly, as  with  an  electric  shock,  another  half-dozen  of 
the  prostrate  slaves  sprang  up  and  raa  Then  he  resumed 
his  mysterious  promenade,  still  carefully  keeping  an  eye 
upon  us,  and  smiling  by  way  of  conversation.  It  was  long 
before  I  could  imagine  what  we  were  to  do.  Boy,  fairly 
tortured,  cried  "  Come  home,  mamma !  why  don't  you 
come  home  ?  I  don't  like  that  man."  His  Excellency 
halted,  and* linking  his  voice  ominously,  said,  "You  no 
can  go !  *'  Boy  clutched  my  dress,  and  hid  his  face  and 
smothered  his  jsobs  in  my  lap ;  and  yet,  attracted,  fasci- 
nated, the  poor  little  fellow  from  time  to  time  looked  up, 
only  to  shudder,  tremble,  and  hide  his  face  again.  For 
his  sake  I  was  glad  when  the  interpreter  returned  on  all 
fours.  Pushing  one  elbow  straight  out  before  the  other, 
in  the  manner  of  these  people,  he  approached  his  master 
with  such  a  salutation  as  might  be  offered  to  deity ;  and 
with  a  few  more  unintelligible  utterances,  his  Excellency 
bowed  to  us,  and  disappeared  behind  a  mirror.  All  the 
curious,  peering  eyes  that  had  been  directed  upon  us  from 
every  nook  and  comer  where  a  curtain  himg,  instantly 
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vanished ;  and  at  the  same  time  sweet,  wild  miisic^  like 
the  tinkling  of  silver  bells  in  the  distance,  feU  upon  our 
ears. 

To  my  astonishment  the  interpreter  stood  boldly  up- 
right, and  began  to  contemplate  his  irresistible  face  and 
figure  in  a  glass,  and  arrange  with  cool  coxcombry  his 
darling  tuft  of  hair ;  which  done,  he  approached  us  with 
a  mild  swagger,  and  proceeded  to  address  me  with  a  free- 
dom which  I  found  it  expedient  to  snub.  I  told  him 
that,  although  I  did  not  require  any  human  being  to  go 
down  on  his  face  and  hands  before  me,  I  should  never- 
theless tolerate  no  familiarity  or  disrespect  from  any  one. 
The  fellow  understood  me  well  enough,  but  did  not  per- 
mit me  to  recover  immediately  from  my  surjjrise  at  the 
eudden  change  in  his  bearing  and  tone.  As  he  led  us  to 
the  two  elegant  rooms  reserved  for  us  in  the  west  end  of 
the  palac-e,  he  informed  us  that  he  was  the  Premier's  half- 
brother,  and  hinted  that  I  would  be  wise  to  conciliate 
him  if  I  wished  to  have  my  own  way  In  the  act  of 
entering  one  of  the  rooms,  I  turned  upon  him  angrily, 
and  bade  him  be  off  The  next  moment  this  half-brother 
of  a  Siamese  magnate  was  kneeling  in  abject  supplication 
in  the  half-open  doorway,  imploring  me  not  to  report  him 
to  bis  Excellency,  and  promising  never  to  offeud  again. 
Here  was  a  miracle  of  repentance  I  had  not  looked  for ; 
but  the  miracle  was  sliam.  Eage,  cunning,  insolence, 
servility,  and  hypocrisy  were  vilely  mixed  in  the  minion. 

Our  cliambeis  opened  on  a  quiet  piazza,  shaded  by 
fruit-trees  in  blossom,  and  overlooking  a  small  artificial 
lake  stocked  with  pretty,  sportive  fish. 

To  be  free  to  make  a  stunning  din  is  a  Siamese 
woman's  idea  of  perfect  enjoyment.  Hardly  were  vpe 
installed  in  our  apartments  when,  with  a  peU-niell  rush 
and  screams  of  laughter,  the  ladies  of  his  Excellency's 
private  Utah  reconnoitred  ub  in  force.      Crowding   in 
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througli  the  half-open  door,  they  scrambled  for  me 
with  eager  curiosity,  all  trying  at  once  to  embrace  me 
hoisterously,  and  promiscuously  chattexiug  in  shrill  Sia- 
mese, ^  a  bedlam  of  parrots ;  while  I  endeavored  to  make 
myself  ijiipartially  agreeable  in  the  language  of  sigaa 
and  glances.  Nearly  all  were  young ;  and  in  aytmnetry 
of  form,  delicacy  of  feature,  and  fairness  of  complexion, 
decidedly  superior  to  the  Malay  women  I  had  been  ac* 
customed  to.  Most  of  them  might  have  been  positively 
attractive,  but  for  their  ingeniously  ugly  mode  of  clipping 
the  hair  and  blackening  the  teeth. 

The  youngest  were  mere  children,  hardly  more  than 
fourteen  years  old  All  were  arrayed  in  rich  materiak, 
though  tlie  fashion  did  not  differ  from  that  of  their 
slaves,  numbers  of  whom  were  prostrate  in  the  rooms 
and  passages.  My  apartments  were  ablaze  with  their 
crimson,  blue,  orange,  and  purple,  their  ornaments  of 
gold,  their  rings  and  brilliants,  and  their  jewelled  boxes, 
Two  or  three  of  the  younger  girls  satisfied  my  Western 
ideas  of  beauty,  with  their  clear,  mellow,  olive  complex- 
ions, and  their  almond-shaped  eyes,  so  dark  yet  glowing. 
Those  among  them  who  were  really  old  were  simply 
hideous  and  repulsive.  One  wretched  crone  shuffled 
through  the  noisy  throng  with  an  air  of  authority,  and 
pointing  to  Boy  lying  in  my  lap,  cried,  "  Moolay,  mmlay  /'* 
"Beautiful,  beautiful!"  Tlie  familiar  Malay  word  fell 
*  pleasantly  on  my  ear,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  some 
one  through  wliom  I  might  possibly  control  the  disor- 
derly bevy  around  me.  I  addressed  her  in  Malay.  In* 
stantly  my  visitors  were  silent,  and  waiting  in  attitudes 
of  eager  attention. 

She  told  me  she  waa  one  of  the  many  custodians  of 
the  harem.  She  was  a  native  of  Quedah;  and  *'some 
sixty  years  ago "  she  and  her  sister,  together  with  other 
young  Malay  girls,  were  captured  while  working  in  tho 
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fields  by  a  party  of  Siamese  adventurers,  Tliey  were 
brought  to  Siam  and  sold  as  slaves.  At  first  she  mourned 
miserably  for  her  home  and  parenta.  But  while  she  wa8 
yet  young  and  attractive  she  became  a  favorite  of  the 
late  Somdetch  Ong  Yai,  father  of  her  present  lord,  and 
bore  him  two  sons,  just  as  *'  moolay,  moolay  "  as  my  own 
darling.  But  they  were  dead.  (Here,  with  the  end  of 
her  soiled  silk  scarf  she  furtively  wiped  a  tear  from  her 
face,  no  longer  ugly)  And  her  gracious  lord  was  dead 
also ;  it  was  he  who  gave  her  this  beautiful  gold  betel- 
box. 

"  But  how  is  it  that  you  are  still  a  slave  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  am  old  and  ugly  and  childless :  and  therefore,  to  be 
trusted  by  my  dead  lord's  son,  the  beneficent  prince^  upon 
whose  head  be  blessings  "  —  clasping  her  withered  hands, 
and  turning  toward  tliat  part  of  the  palace  where,  no 
doubt,  he  was  enjoying  a  '*  beneficent "  nap 
'  "  And  now  it  ia  my  privilege  to  watch  and  guard  these 
fevored  ones,  that  they  see  no  man  but  their  lorcl" 

The  repulsive  uncomeliness  of  this  woman  had  been 
wrought  by  oppression  out  of  that  which  must  have  been 
beautiful  once  ;  for  the  spirit  of  beauty  came  back  to  bar 
for  a  moment,  with  the  passing  memories  that  brought 
her  long-lost  treasures  with  tliem.  In  the  bnital  tragedy 
of  a  slave's  experience,  —  a  female  slave  in  the  harem  of 
an  Asian  despot, —  the  native  angel  in  her  had  been 
bruised,  mutilated,  defaced,  deformed,  but  not  q^uite  oblit- 
erated. 

Her  story  ended,  the  younger  women,  to  whom  her 
language  had  been  stmnge,  could  no  longer  suppress  their 
merriment,  nor  preserve  the  decorum  due  to  her  age  and 
authority.  Again  they  swarmed  about  me  like  bees,  ply- 
ing me  pertinaciously  with  questions,  as  to  my  age,  hus- 
band, children,  country,  customs,  possessions ;  and  pres- 
ently crowned  the  inquisitorial  performance  by  asking,  in 
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all  serioTisness,  if  I  should  not  like  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
prince,  their  lord,  rather  than  of  the  terrible  Choiv-che- 
witt* 

Here  was  a  monstrous  suggestion  that  struck  me  dumb. 
Without  replying,  I  rose  and  shook  them  off,  retiring  with 
my  boy  into  the  inner  chamber  But  they  pursued  me 
without  compunction,  repeating  the  extraordinary  ''co- 
nundrum" and  dragging  the  Malay  duenna  along  with 
them  to  interpret  my  answer.  The  intrusion  provoked 
me ;  but,  considering  their  beggarly  j>overty  of  true  Ufe 
and  liberty,  of  hopes  and  joys,  and  loves  and  memories, 
and  holy  fears  and  sorrows,  with  which  a  full  and  true 
response  might  have  twitted  them,  I  was  ashamed  to  be 
vexed. 

Seeing  it  imposeible  to  rid  myself  of  them,  I  promised 
to  answer  their  question,  on  condition  that  they  would 
leave  me  for  that  day.  Immediately  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me, 

**  The  prince,  your  lord,  and  the  king,  your  Chow-che- 
"witt,  are  pagans/'  I  said.  '*An  English,  that  is  a  Christian, 
woman  would  ratlier  be  put  to  t!ie  torture,  chained  and 
dungeoned  for  life,  or  suffer  a  death  the  slowest  and  most 
painful  you  Siamese  know,  than  be  the  wife  of  either/* 

They  remained  silent  in  astonishment,  seemingly  with- 
held from  speaking  by  an  instinctive  sentiment  of  re- 
spect; until  one,  more  volatile  than  the  rest,  crietl, 
"  Wliat !  not  if  he  gave  you  all  these  jewelled  rings  and 
boxes,  and  these  golden  things  ?  ** 

When  the  old  woman,  fearing  to  offend,  whispered  this 
test  question  in  Malay  to  me,  I  laughed  at  the  earnest 
eyes  around,  and  said  :  '*  No,  not  even  then.  I  am  only 
here  to  teach  the  royal  family  I  am  not  like  you.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  play  and  sing  and  dance  for 
your  master ;  but  I  have  to  work  for  my  children  ;  and 

*  ChmE-iJh&-wiU^  —  '*  Prince  of  life,"  — the  aupreme  king* 
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nd  idr  m  moneia  tlief 
llkey  oonki  neither  amTssnem 

mm!  fM-^m!  -*Deftr  God!  dear  God r  tli^  quieaj 
faft  n&  A  tnjQVte  mot^  aad  I  h^ard  tbeta  ki^^wg  and 
dipntiDg  m  tbe  balls. 

Bebrred  of  my  carious  and  ejmd^iag  visttois,  I  Isf 
down  and  fell  mto  a  deep  gleep»  &t>iii  which  I  vas  sud- 
avmkiened,  in  the  afternoon^  bf  the  cries  of  Beidi^ 
pdied  into  the  cfaamber,  hex  head  bafB,  her  fiae 
unidin  reO  trampled  tmder  her  feet^  and  her  face  dramas 
iial^  ei[[iccaBrir«  of  temir  and  de^>^.  Moonshei^  her 
lowbuid.  igiMiEant  alike  of  the  copc^taphj,  the  laogBa^e^ 
and  the  rtile§  of  the  plaoe^  had  br  mistake  intruded  m 
tfa6  ttcied  penetrsJia  where  lounged  the  &Ti)ote  of  th€ 
lavOBf  to  the  liTelj  hormr  of  that  ahiinking  HiiiErmiihal, 
and  tbe  gwwal  vmth  of  the  old  waman  cm  goant  two 
ct  vhom,  tbe  ugliest,  fieree^t^  and  mo^t  muscular,  had 
inggoA  him,  daft  and  tremblings  to  smnmazj  inquimtioiL 

I  Jbihnred  Beebe  headking  to  an  open  aak,  where  we 
faund  tlttit  TCspedabk  aerTaiit  of  tbe  Prophet,  his  hands 
tied,  hia  tmban  oiaC  woe4li^ne  but  resigned  ;  faithful  and 
philosophic  Moslem  that  he  was,  ha  otAj  waited  for  hk 
thzciat  to  be  cut,  since  it  was  his  kitmui^  hm  pevTeiae 
destiny,  that  had  bxought  bim  to  such  a  regioD  of  Ki§Jh% 
(infidels).  Aasimng  him  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear^ 
I  despatehed  a  ntessenger  in  seamb  of  the  interpreler, 
wMle  Beebe  wept  and  protested  Presently  an  impos- 
iJig  fier^iiage  scalked  upon  the  scene,  whose  appeafanee 
Otttchad  his  temper  and  hm  conduct  Thia  was  tbe 
jndga  In  vain  I  strove  to  explain  to  him  by  dgi^  and 
that  my  aen^ant  bad  offended  unwittingly ;  be 
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could  not  or  'would  not  understand  me;  but  stormed 
away  at  our  poor  old  man,  who  bore  his  abuse  with  the 
calm  iDdifference  of  profound  ignoiuiice,  having  never 
before  Taeen  cursed  in  a  foreign  languaga 

Tlie  loafers  of  the  yaxds  and  porches  shook  off  their  lazy 
naps  and  gathered  round  us  ;  and  among  them  came  the 
interpreteT,  insolent  satisfaction  beaming  in  his  batl  face. 
He  coolly  declined  to  interferej  protesting  that  it  was  not 
las  business,  and  that  the  jndge  would  be  ofl ended  if  he 
offered  to  take  part  in  the  proeeedinga.  Moonshee  was 
condemned  to  be  stripf^ed,  and  beaten  with  twenty  strokes. 
Here  was  an  end  to  my  patience.  Going  stimight  up  to 
the  judge,  I  told  him  that  if  a  single  lash  was  laid  upon 
the  old  man's  back  (which  was  bared  as  I  spoke),  he  should 
suffer  tenfold,  for  I  would  immediately  lay  the  matter 
before  the  British  Consul.  Though  I  spoke  in  English, 
he  caught  the  familiar  words  "  British  Consul,"  and  turn- 
ing  to  the  interpreter,  demanded  the  explanation  he 
should  have  listened  to  before  he  pronounced  sentence. 
But  even  as  the  interpreter  was  jabbering  away  to  the  nn- 
♦  reasonable  functionary,  the  assembly  was  agitated  with 
what  the  French  term  a  "sensation."  Judge,  interpreter, 
and  all  fell  upon  their  faces,  doubling  themselves  up ;  and 
there  stood  the  Premier,  who  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance,  ordered  Moonshee  to  be  released,  and  permitted 
him  at  my  request  to  retire  to  the  room  allotted  to 
Beebe.  "Wliile  the  slaves  were  alert  in  the  execution  of 
these  benevolent  commands,  the  interpreter  slunk  away  on 
his  face  and  elbows.  But  the  old  Moslem,  as  soon  as  his 
hands  were  free,  picked  up  his  turban,  advanced,  and  laid 
it  at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  with  the  gracefid  salutation 
of  his  people,  *'  Peace  be  with  thee,  O  Vizier  of  a  wise 
kiijg  I ''  The  mild  and  venemble  aspect  of  the  IMoonshee, 
and  his  snow-white  beard  falling  low  upon  his  breast, 
must  have  inspired  the  Siamese  statesman  mth  abiding 
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feelings  of  respect  and  consideration,  for  he  was  ever 
afterwanl  indulgent  to  that  Oriental  Dominie  Sampson  of 
my  little  lionsehold 

Dinner  at  the  Premier's  was  composed  and  served  witli 
the  same  incougmons  blending  of  the  barbaric  and  the 
refined,  the  Oriental  and  the  European,  that  characterized 
the  furniture  and  adornments  of  his  palace.  The  saucy 
little  pages  who  hantUed  the  dishes  had  cigarettes  between 
their  pouting  lips,  and  from  time  to  time  hopped  over 
the  heads  of  Medusie  to  expectorate.  Wlien  I  pointed  re* 
proac'hCally  to  the  double  peccadillo,  they  only  laughed 
and  scampered  off  Another  detachment  of  these  lads 
brought  in  fruits,  and,  when  they  Iiad  set  the  baskets  or 
dishes  on  the  table,  retired  to  sofas  to  lounge  till  we  had 
dined.  But  finding  I  objected  to  such  amnners,  they  gig- 
gled gayly,  performed  several  acrobatic  feats  on  tlie  caipel^ 
and  left  ua  to  wait  on  ourselves. 

Twilight  on  my  pretty  piazza.  The  fiery  sun  is  setting, 
and  long  pencils  of  color,  from  palettes  of  painted  gla^i, 
touch  witli  rose  and  gold  the  low  Ijrow  and  downcast 
eyes  and  dainty  bosom  of  a  bust  of  Clyte,  Beebe  mid 
MooDshee  are  preparing  below  in  the  open  air  their  even- 
ing meal ;  and  the  smoke  of  their  pottage  is  borne  slowly, 
heavily  on  the  hot  stiJl  air,  stirred  only  by  the  careless 
laughter  of  girls  plunging  and  paddling  in  the  dimpltrd 
lake-  The  blended  gloom  and  brightness  without  enter, 
and  interweave  themselves  with  tlie  blended  gloom  and 
brightness  within,  where  hghts  and  shadows  lie  half 
asleep  and  half  awake,  and  life  lireatlies  itself  f^luggishly 
away,  or  drifts  on  a  slumberous  stieam  toward  its  ocean 
of  death 
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BEFOEE  inducting  tte  reader  to  more  particular  ac- 
quftintanca  with  bis  Excellency  Chow  Phya  Sri- 
Suiy  Woagse  Samuha-P'hra  Kralaliome,  I  have  thought 
that  "an  abstract  and  brief  chromcle"  of  the  tiinea  of 
the  strange  people  over  whom  he  is  not  leas  than  second 
in  dignity  and  power,  would  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  the  opinion  of  Pickering,  the  Siamese  are  undoubt- 
edly Malay ;  but  a  majority  of  the  intelligent  Europeans 
who  have  Hved  long  among  them  regard  the  native  popu- 
lation as  mairJy  Mongolian.  They  are  genentlly  of  me- 
dimn  stature,  the  face  broad,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes 
black,  the  cheekbones  prominent,  the  chin  retreating,  the 
mouth  large,  the  lips  tliick,  and  the  beard  se^nty  In 
common  with  mast  of  the  Asiatic  nices,  they  are  apt 
to  be  indolent,  improvident,  greedy,  intenqierate,  servile, 
cmel,  vain,  inquisitive,  superstitious,  and  cowardly ;  but 
individual  variations  from  the  more  repulsive  ty|Kt3  are 
happily  not  rare.  In  public  they  are  scrupulously  polite 
and  decorous  according  to  their  own  notions  of  good 
manners,  respectful  to  the  aged,  affectionnte  to  their  kin- 
dred, and  bc^untiful  to  their  priests,  of  wliom  more  than 
twenty  thousand  are  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions in  Bangkok  alone.  Marriage  is  contracted  at  sLx- 
teen  for  males,  and  fourteen  for  females,  and  polygamy  is 
the  common  practice,  without  limit  to  the  number  of 
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wives  except  such  as  may  be  imposed  by  the  humble 
estate  or  poverty  of  the  husband;  the  women  are  geo* 
erally  treated  with  consideration. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned ;  and  the  badges  of 
mourning  are  white  robea  for  those  of  the  family  or  kin- 
folk  who  are  younger  tlian  the  deceased,  black  for  those 
who  are  older,  and  sha%^en  heads  for  all  who  are  in  inferior 
degrees  connected  with  the  dead,  either  as  descendants, 
dependents,  servants^  or  slaves.  When  a  king  dies  the 
entu'e  population,  with  the  exception  of  very  young  chil- 
dren, must  display  this  tonsorial  uniform. 

Every  ancient  or  famous  city  of  Siam  has  a  story  of  its 
foundbg,  woven  for  it  from  tradition  or  fable  j  and  each 
of  these  legends  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
pecidiar  features.  The  rehgion,  customs,  arts,  and  litera- 
ture of  a  people  naturally  impart  to  their  annala  a  spirit 
all  their  own.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  Orient, 
where  the  most  original  and  suggestive  thought  is  hali' 
disguised  in  the  garb  of  metaphor,  and  where,  in  spite  of 
vivid  fancies  and  fiery  passions,  the  people  affect  taci- 
turnity or  reticence,  and  delight  iu  the  metaphysical  and 
the  mystic  Hence  the  early  annals  of  the  Siamese,  or 
Sajamese,  abound  in  fables  of  heroes,  deniigods,  giants, 
and  genii,  and  afford  but  few  facts  of  pmctical  value. 
Swayed  by  religious  iniluences,  they  joined,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  name  of  God  to  the  titleg  of  their 
rulers  and  princes,  whom  they  almost  deified  after 
death.  But  the  skeleton  sketch  of  the  history  of  Siam 
that  foUows  is  of  comparatively  modem  date,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  in  the  main  authentic* 

In  the  year  712  of  the  Siamese,  and  1350  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  Phya-Othong  founded,  near  the  river  Meinam 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  the  city  of 
Ayudia  or  Ayuthia  ("  the  Abode  of  the  Gods  *') ;  at  the 
same  time  he  assumed  the  title  of  Fhm  Rama  TliibodL 
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This  capital  and  strotighold  was  continually  exposed  to 
storms  of  civil  war  and  foreign  invasion ;  and  its  tumeted 
battlements  and  ponderous  gates,  with  tlie  wide  deep  moat 
spanned  by  drawbridgea,  where  now  is  a  forefit  of  great 
trees,  were  but  the  necessary  fences  behind  which  court 
and  garrison  took  shelter  from  the  tempestuous  barbarism 
in  the  midst  of  which  they  lived.  But  before  any  poition 
of  the  city,  except  that  facing  the  river,  could  boast  of  a 
fortified  enclosure,  hostile  enterprises  were  directed  against 
it.  Birman  pirates,  ascending  the  Me  i  nam  in  formida- 
ble flotillas,  harassed  it.  Thrice  they  ravaged  the  coun- 
try around ;  but  on  the  last  of  these  occasions  great  num- 
bers of  them  were  captured  and  put  to  cruel  death  by 
FhraRama  Suen^  successor  to  Thibodi,  who  pursued  the 
routed  remnant  to  the  very  citadel  of  Chiengmai,  then  a 
tributary  of  the  Birman  Empire.  Ha\ing  made  success- 
ful war  upon  this  province,  and  impressed  thousands  of 
Laotian  captives,  he  next  turaed  Itis  anus  against  Cam- 
bodia, took  the  capital  by  storm,  slew  every  male  capable 
of  liearing  arms,  and  carried  off  enormous  treasures  in 
plate  gold,  with  which,  on  his  return  to  his  kingdom,  he 
erected  a  remarkable  pagoda,  called  to  this  day  *'The 
Mountain  of  Gold" 

P'hra  liama  Suen  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phya 
Eam,  who  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  ivas  assassinated 
by  his  unclfij  Inthra  Hacha,  the  governor  or  feudal  lord  of 
the  city,  who  had  snatched  the  reins  of  government  and 
sent  three  of  his  sons  to  rule  over  the  northern  provinces. 
At  the  death  of  Inthra  Bacha,  in  780,  two  of  these  princea 
set  out  siniTdtaneously,  with  the  design  of  seizing  and 
occupying  the  vacant  tlirone.  Mounted  on  elephants,  they 
met  in  the  dusk  of  evening  on  a  bridge  leading  to  the 
Royal  Palace ;  and  each  iastantly  divining  his  brother's 
purpose,  they  dismounted,  and  with  their  naked  swords 
fell  upon  each  other  with  such  fury  that  both  were  slain 
on  the  spot. 
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The  political  and  social  disorganizEttion  that  prevailed 
at  this  period  was  ^gravatad  by  the  vulnerable  condition 
of  the  monarchy,  then  recently  transferred  to  a  new  line. 
Princea  of  the  blood  royal  were  for  a  long  time  engaged, 
brother  against  brother,  in  fierce  family  fends.  Ayuthia 
suffered  ^rra^■ely  from  these  imnatni'al  contentions,  but 
even  more  ii'om  the  universal  license  and  riot  that  reigned 
among  the  nobilitj'  and  the  proud  proprietors  of  the  soil 
In  the  distracted  and  enfeebled  state  of  all  authority^ 
royal  and  magisterial,  the  fields  aroimd  retnained  for  many 
years  untilled ;  and  the  only  evidence  the  land  presented 
of  the  abode  of  man  was  here  and  there  the  bristling  den 
of  some  feudal  chief,  a  mere  outkw  and  dacoit,  who  rarely 
sallied  fmrn  it  but  to  carry  toreh  and  pillage  wherever 
there  was  aught  to  sack  or  bnrn. 

In  834  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  fell 
to  another  P'hra  Rama  Tliibodi,  who  reigned  thirty  yeaiB, 
and  is  famoiLs  m  Siamese  annals  for  the  casting  of  a  great 
image  of  Buddha,  fifty  culjits  high,  of  gold  very  moder- 
ately alloyed  with  copper.  On  an  isolated  hill,  in  a  eacred 
enclosure,  he  erected  for  this  image  a  stately  temple  of 
the  purest  wliite  marble,  approached  by  a  graceful  flight 
of  step6.  From  the  ruins  of  ita  eastern  front,  which  tire 
still  visible,  it  appears  to  have  had  six  columns  at  either 
end  and  thirteen  on  each  side;  the  eastern  pediment  is 
adorned  with  sculptures,  as  are  also  the  ten  metopes. 

Fhra  Kama  Tliibodi  was  succeeded  by  his  son,nvni 
Eacha  Kuman,  whose  reign  was  short,  and  chiefly  mem* 
orable  for  a  tremendous  conflagration  that  devastated 
Ayuthia.  It  raged  tliree  days,  and  destroyed  more  than  ft 
hundred  thousand  houses. 

This  monarch  left  at  his  death  but  one  son,  P'hra  Yot- 
Fa,  a  lad  of  twelve,  whose  motlier,  the  Queen  Sisudah- 
Chand,  was  appointed  regent  during  his  minority. 

The  devil  of  ambition  has  rarely  possessed  tlie  heart 
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of  an  Eastern  queen  more  absolutely  than  it  did  that  of 
this  infamous  woman,  —  infamous  even  in  heathen  aunak- 
She  is  said  to  have  graced  her  exalted  station  alike  by 
the  beauty  of  her  person  and  the  charm  of  her  manner ; 
but  in  pursuit  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  audacious  pur- 
poses she  moved  with  the  recklessness  their  nature  de- 
manded, and  wnth  equal  impatience  trampled  on  friend 
and  rivaL  Blind  superstition  was  the  only  weak  point  in 
her  character ;  but  though  her  deference  to  tlie  imaginary 
instructions  or  warnings  of  the  stars  was  slavish,  it  do^ 
not  seem  to  have  deteiTed  her  from  any  false  or  cniel 
course ;  indeed,  a  cunning  astrologer  of  her  court,  by 
scaring  her  witli  visionary  perils,  contrived  to  obtain  a 
monstrous  ascendency  over  her  mind,  only  to  plunge  her 
into  crime  more  deeply  tlian  J)y  her  own  weight  of  wick- 
edness she  might  have  sunk.  She  ordered  the  secret 
assassination  of  every  member  of  the  royal  household 
(not  excepting  her  mother  and  sisters),  who,  however 
mildly,  opposed  her  will  Besotted  with  fear,  that  fruitful 
mother  of  crime,  she  ended  by  putting  to  death  the  young 
king,  her  son,  and  publicly  calling  her  paramour  (the  court 
astrologer,  in  whose  thoughts,  ahe  believed,  were  hidden 
all  the  secrets  of  divination)  to  the  throne  of  the  P'hra- 
batts. 

This  double  crime  filled  the  measure  of  her  impunity. 
The  nobility  revolted  Tlie  strength  of  their  faction  lay, 
not  within  the  palace,  which  was  filled  wnth  the  queen's 
parasites,  but  with  the  feudal  proprietors  of  the  soil,  w^ho, 
exasperated  by  the  abominations  of  the  court,  only 
waited  for  a  chance  to  crush  it  One  day,  bb  the  queen 
and  her  paramour  were  proceeding  in  a  Imrge  on  their 
customaty  visit  to  Iier  private  pagoda  and  garden,  ^ — a 
paradise  of  all  the  floral  wonders  of  the  tropics,  —  a  no* 
hleman,  who  had  followed  them,  hailed  the  royal  gondola, 
as  if  for  instructions,  and,  being  permitted  to  approach. 
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suddenly  sprang  upon  tlie  guilty  pair,  drew  his  sword, 
and  dispatched  them  both,  careless  of  their  loud  cries  for 
help.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  performance  of 
diis  tragic  exploit,  the  nobles  offered  the  crown  tij  an 
uncle  of  the  murdered  heir,  who  had  fled  fti^m  the  court 
and  taken  refuge  in  a  monastery.  Having  accepted  it 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Maha-Chakrap&t  Itacha-themt, 
he  invaded  Pegu  with  a  hundred  thousand  men-at-amia, 
five  thousand  war  elephant^^  and  seven  thousand  horsa 
With  this  mighty  host  he  marched  against  Hongzawaili^ 
the  capital  of  Pegu,  laying  waste  the  country  as  he  went 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  king  of  Pegu  came  out  to 
meet  him,  accompanied  by  his  romantic  and  intrepid 
queen,  Maha  Chandra,  and  supported  by  the  few  devoted 
followers  that  on  so  short  a  notice  he  could  bring  to- 
gether.  In  considei^tion  of  tins  great  disparity  of  forces, 
the  two  kings  agreed,  in  the  chivalric  spirit  of  the  time, 
to  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day  by  single  combat 
Hardly  had  they  encountered,  when  the  elephant  on 
which  the  king  of  Pegu  was  mounted  took  fright  and  fled 
the  field;  but  his  queen  promptly  took  Ms  place,  and 
fighting  rashly,  fell,  speared  tlirough  tlie  right  breaat 
She  was  borne  off  amid  the  clash  of  cymbals  and  flourish 
of  tnimpets  that  hailed  the  ™tor. 

Maha-Chakrap^t  Racha-therat  was  a  great  prince.  His 
wisdom,  valor,  and  heroic  exploits  supplied  the  native 
l^rds  with  inspiring  tberaes.  By  his  magnanimity  he 
extinguished  the  envy  of  the  neighboring  princes  and 
transformed  rivals  into  friends.  Jealous  rulers  became 
his  willing  vassals,  not  from  fear  of  his  power,  but  in  ad- 
miration for  his  \irtues.  Malacca,  Tenasserim,  Ligor,  Tm^ 
vai,  Martaban,  Maulmain,  Songkhla,  Chantaboon,  Plutsa- 
nulok,  Look^Kho-Thai,  Phi-chi,  Savan  Khalok,  Phecliit, 
Cambodia,  and  Nakhon  Savan  were  all  dependencies  of 
Siam  under  hia  reign. 
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In  the  year  1568  of  the  Christiaii  em  the  Siamese  ter- 
ritory was  invaded  and  laid  under  tribute  by  a  Birman 
king  named  Mandanahgri,  who  must  have  been  a  warrior 
of  Napoleonic  genius,  for  he  extended  his  dominion  as 
fer  as  the  confines  of  China.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
flower  of  his  army  was  composed  of  aeveral  thousand  Por- 
tuguese, tried  troops  in  good  discipline,  commanded  by 
the  noted  Don  Diego  Suanes.  These,  like  thti  famous 
Scotch  Legion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  were  mercenaries,  and  doubtless  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  the  success  of  tiie-Bimmn  arms.  Theirs  is  by 
no  means  the  only  case  of  Portuguese  soldiers  serving  for 
hire  in  the  armies  of  the  East  Their  commander,  Sua- 
nes,  seems  to  have  been  a  brave  and  accomplished  officer, 
and  to  have  been  intrusted  with  undivided  control  of  the 
Birmese  forces. 

Mandanahgri  held  the  queen  of  Siam  and  her  two  sons 
as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  tlie  tribute  he  had  levied ; 
but  the  princes  were  permitted  to  return  to  Siam  after  a 
few  years  of  captivity  in  Birmah,  and  in  1583  their  cap- 
tor died  His  successor  struggled  with  an  uncle  for  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  the  king  of  Siam,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  declared  himself  independent ;  wherefore  a 
more  formidable  army  was  shortly  sent  against  him,  under 
command  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Birmah.  But 
one  of  the  young  princes  who  had  been  led  into  cap- 
tivity by  Mandaiiaiigri  now  sat  on  the  throne  of  Siam, 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  styled  "  the  Black  Prince/'  a 
title  of  distinction  which  seems  to  have  fitted  his  charac- 
teristics not  less  appropriately  than  it  did  those  of  the 
English  Edward,  Undismayed  by  the  strength  and  fury 
of  the  enemy,  he  attacked  and  routed  them  in  a  pitched 
battle,  killing  tlieir  leader  with  his  own  hands,  invaded 
Pegu,  and  besieged  its  capital ;  but  \*^as  finally  compelled 
to  retire  with  considerable  loss.    The  Black  Prince  was 
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succeeded  by  '*  the  White  Kkig,"  who  reigned  peacefully 
for  many  years. 

The  next  monarch  especially  worthy  of  notice  ia  P'hm 
Narai,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Goa,  the  most  important 
of  the  Poituguese  trading-stations  in  tlie  East  Indies, 
chiefly  to  invite  tlie  Portuguese  of  Malacca  to  establish 
themselves  in  8iam  for  mutual  advantages  of  trade.  The 
welcome  emissaries  were  sumptuously  entertained,  and  a 
Dominican  Mar  accompanied  tJiem  on  t!ieir  return,  with 
costly  presents  for  the  king.  This  friar  found  P^hraNarai 
much  more  liberal  in  his  ideas  than  later  ambassadors, 
even  to  this  day,  have  found  any  other  nder  of  Siam. 
He  agreed  not  oidy  to  permit  all  Portuguese  merchants 
to  establish  thejnselves  anpvhere  in  Jiis  dominions,  but  to 
exempt  their  goods  and  wares  from  duty.  The  Domini- 
can monks  were  likewise  invited  to  build  churclies  and 
preach  Cliristianity  in  Siam, 

Soon  after  this  extraordinary  display  of  liberal  states- 
mariship  P'hra  Narai  nan^owly  escaped  death  by  a  strange 
conspiracy.  Four  or  iive  hundred  Japanese  adventmeia 
were  secretly  introduced  into  the  country  by  an  ambitious 
feudal  proprietor,  who  hf\d  conceived  the  mad  design  of 
detlironing  the  monarch  and  reigning  in  his  stead ;  but 
the  king,  warned  of  the  planned  attack  upon  the  palace, 
seized  the  native  conspirator  and  put  him  to  death.  The 
Japanese,  on  the  contrary,  were  enrolled  as  a  kind  of 
pnetorian  guaixl,  or  janissaries ;  in  this  diameter,  how- 
ever, their  pride  and  power  became  so  fonnidable  that  the 
king  grew  uneasy  and  disbanded  them. 

P'bra  Narai,  from  all  accounts,  was  a  man  to  be  re- 
spected and  esteemed.  The  events  and  the  dvumutu 
personm  of  his  reign  form  a  story  so  romantic,  gg  excep- 
tional even  in  Eastern  annals,  that,  but  for  the  undoubted 
authenticity  of  this  chapter  of  Siamese  liistory^  jt  would 
be  incredible.    It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  whimsical 
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attempt  was  made  by  Louis  XTV.  to  conquer  Siam  and 
proselyte  her  king.  An  extraordinary  spectacle  !  One 
of  the  most  licentious  monarchs  of  France,  who  to  the 
last  breathed  an  atmosphere  poisoned  with  scepticism, 
and  more  than  Buddhism  itself  subversive  of  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity,  is  suddenly  inspired  with  an 
apparently  devout  longing  to  be  the  instrument  of  con- 
verting to  the  true  faith  the  princes  of  the  East.  To  this 
end  he  employs  that  wily,  powerful,  and  indefatigable 
body  of  daring  priests,  the  Jesuits,  who  were  then  in 
the  very  ardor  of  their  missionary  schemes. 

Ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel, 
but  with  more  reality  aspiring  to  extend  their  subtile  in- 
fluence over  aU  mankind,  this  society,  with  means  the 
most  slender  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles  the  most  dis- 
heartening, have,  with  indomitable  courage  and  supernat- 
ural patience,  accomplished  labors  imparalleled  in  the 
achievements  of  mind.  Now,  in  the  wilds  of  Western 
America,  taming  and  teaching  races  of  whose  existence 
the  world  of  refinement  had  never  heard ;  now  climbing 
the  icy  steeps  and  tracking  the  wastes  and  wildernesses 
of  Siberia,  or  with  the  evangel  of  John  in  one  hand  and 
the  art  of  Luke  in  the  other,  bringing  life  to  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  perishing  multitudes  under  a  scorching  equa- 
torial Sim,  —  there  is  not  a  spot  of  earth  in  which  Euro- 
pean civilization  has  taken  root  where  traces  of  Jesuit 
forethought  and  careful,  patient  husbandry  may  not  be 
found.  So  in  Siam,  we  discover  a  monarch  of  consum- 
mate acumen,  more  European  than  Asiatic  in  his  ideas, 
sedulously  cultivating  the  friendship  of  these  foreign 
workers  of  wonders ;  and  finally  we  find  a  Grreek  adven- 
turer ofi&ciating  as  prime  minister  to  this  same  king,  and 
conducting  his  aflFairs  with  that  ability  and  success  which 
must  have  commanded  intellectual  admiration,  even  if 
they  had  not  been  inspired  and  promoted  by  motives  of 
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integrity  toward  the  monwcb  who  had  so  impliciily  eon- 
fided  in  his  wisdom  and  fidelity. 

Constantine  Phanlkon  was  the  son  of  respectable  par- 
ents, natives  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia,  where  he  was 
bom  in  1630.    The  geography,  if  not  the  very  name,  of 
the  kingdom  whose  affairs  he  was  d«rtmed  to  direct  was 
quite  nnknown  to  his  compatriots  of  the  ^ov^a^l^l^r- 
even  when  as  a  mariner,  wrecked  on  the  •^'^^^  ^^^ 
he  became  a  fellow-passenger  with  a  party  of  Siamese 
officials,  his  companions  in  disaster,  -^o  we«  ^t^ 
to  their  country  from  an  embassy.     The  &cile  Greek 
auickly  learned  to  talk  with  his  new-found  fnends  m 
Lir  own  tongue,  and  by  his  accomplishments  .and  adm^ 
ness  made  a  place  for  himself  in  their  adnmation  and 
Sence,  so  that  he  was  received  with  flattering  con- 
sideration at  the  Court  of  Fhia  Narai,  and  very  soon  m- 
yited  to  take  service  under  government    By  his  sagacity, 
tact  and  diligence  in  the  management  of  all  affairs  m- 
trusted  to  him.  he  rapidly  rose  in  favor  with  lus  patron, 
who  finally  elevated  him  to  the  highest  post  of  honor  m 
the  state:  he  was  made  premier.  ^     ,      ^        ,    , 

The  star  of  the  Cephalonian  waif  and  adventurer  had 
now  mounted  to  the  zenith,  and  was  safe  to  shine  for 
many  years  with  unabated  brilliancy ;  to  this  day  he  is 
remembered  by  the  expressive  term  FtcAo-yen,    the  cool 
wisdom"     The  French  priests,  elated  at  his  success, 
roared  no  promises  or  arts  to  retain  him  secreUy  m  their 
interest     Under  circumstances  so  extraordmaty  and  au- 
spicious, the  plans  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  conversion  of 
all  Eastern  Asia  were  pnt  in  execution.     From  the  Vat- 
ican bishops  were  appointed,  and  8«it  out  to  Cochin 
China,  Cambodia,  Siam.  and  Pegu,  while  the  people  o^ 
those  several  kingdoms  were  yet  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  amiable  intentions  of  the  Pope.    IVancis  Pallu,  M. 
De  la  Motto  Lambert,  and  Ignatius  Cotolendy  were  tl» 
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^  respective  exponents  of  this  pious  idea,  under  the  impos- 

ing titles  of  Bishops  of  Heliopolis,  Borytus,  Byzantium, 
^-  and  Metellopolis,  —  all  Frenchmen,  for  Louis  XIV.  in- 

rsj  sisted  that  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  should  be  ascribed 

<j:  exclusively  to  France  and  to  himself. 

i'  But  all  their  efforts  to  convert  the  king  were  of  no 

avail     The  Jesuits,  however,  opened  schools,  and  have 
ever  since  labored  assiduously  and  with  success  to  in- 
■f.  troduce  the  ideas  and  the  arts  of  Europe  into  those 

countries. 

After  some  years  Phra  Narai  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Court  of  Louis,  who  was  so  sensible  of  the  flattery  that 
he  immediately  reciprocated  with  an  embassy  of  his  own, 
:  with  more  priests,  headed  by  the  Chevalier  De  Chaumont 

V  and  the  Pfere  Tachard.   The  French  fleet  of  five  ships  cast 

anchor  in  the  Meinam  on  the  27th  of  September,  1687, 
and  the  Chevalier  and  his  reverend  colleague,  attended 
by  Jesuits,  were  promptly  and  graciously  received  by  the 
king,  who,  however,  expressed  his  "  fears  "  that  the  chief 
object  of  their  mission  might  not  prove  so  easy  of  attain- 
ment as  they  had  been  led  to  believe.  As  for  Phaulkon, 
he  had  adroitly  deceived  the  Jesuits  from  the  first,  and 
made  all  parties  instruments  to  promote  lus  own  shrewd 
and  secret  plans. 

De  Chaumont,  disheartened  by  his  failure,  sailed  back 
to  France,  where  he  arrived  in  1688,  in  the  height  of  the 
agitation  attending  the  English  Bevolution  of  that  year. 

Phaulkon,  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  conceistl  from 
the  Jesuits  the  king's  repugnance  to  their  plans  for  his 
conversion,  placed  himself  under  their  direction  and  con- 
trol ;  for  though  he  had  not  as  yet  conceived  the  idea  of 
seizing  upon  the  crown,  it  was  plain  that  he  aspired  to 
r  honors  higher  than  the  premiership.     Then  rumors  of 

j[  disaffection  among  the  nobles  were  diligently  propagated 

jj.  by  the  French  priests,  who,  although  not  sufficiently  pow- 
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erful  to  dethrone  the  king,  were  nevertheleaa  dangerous 
inciters  of  rebellion  among  the  common  people. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Johore,  then  a  tributary  of  Siam, 
instigated  by  the  Dutch,  who,  from  the  first,  had  watched 
with  jealousy  the  machinations  of  the  French,  sent  envoysj 
to  P'hra  Narai,  to  advise  the  extemiination  or  expulsion 
of  the  French,  and  to  profi'er  the  aid  of  his  l3TX)pa ;  but 
the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

These  events  were  immediately  followed  by  another, 
known  in  Siamese  history  as  the  Revolt  of  tlie  Macassars, 
which  materially  promoted  the  ripening  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  which  the  French  bad  sown  the  seeds.  Celebes^  a 
large,  irregular  island  east  of  Borneo,  includes  a  distnct 
known  as  Macassar,  the  nder  of  which  had  been  arbi- 
traiily  dethroned  by  the  Dutch ;  and  the  sons  of  the 
injured  monarch,  taking  refuge  in  Siam,  secretly  encour- 
aged the  growing  enmity  of  the  nobles  against  the 
French. 

Meanwhile  Phaulkon,  by  his  address,  and  skilful 
management  of  public  afifaii's,  continued  to  exercise  par- 
amount influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king.  He  per- 
suaded P'hra  Narai  to  send  another  embassy  to  France, 
which  arrived  happily  (the  former  having  been  ship- 
wrecked off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  at  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  1689.  He  also  diligently  and  ably  advanced  the 
commercial  strength  of  the  country ;  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  invited  to  settle  in  Siam,  and  fac- 
tories of  every  nation  were  established  along  the  banks 
of  the  Meinam.  Both  Ayudia  and  Lophaburee  became 
busy  and  flourishing.  He  was  careful  to  keep  the  people 
employed,  and  applied  himself  with  vigor  to  improvmg 
the  Bgriculture  of  the  country,  Eice,  sugar,  corn,  and 
palm-oil  constituting  the  most  fruitful  and  regular  source 
of  revenue,  he  wisely  regulated  the  traffic  in  those  staples, 
and  was  studious  to  promote  the  security  and  happio*^ 
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of  the  great  body  of  the  population  engiEiged  or  concerned 
in  their  production.  The  laws  he  framed  were  so  sound 
and  stable,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wisely  conformable 
to  the  interests  alike  of  king  and  subject,  that  to  this 
day  they  constitute  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

Phaulkon  designed  and  built  the  palaces  at  Lopha- 
buree,  consisting  of  two  lofty  edifices,  square,  with  pillars 
on  all  sides ;  each  pillar  was  made  to  represent  a  succes- 
sion of  shafts  by  the  intervention  of  salient  blocks,  form- 
ing capitals  to  what  they  surmounted  and  pedestals  to 
what  they  supported.  The  apartments  within  were  gor- 
geously gilt  and  sumptuously  furnished.  There  yet  re- 
mains, in  remarkable  preservation,  a  vermilion  chamber 
looking  toward  the  east;  though,  otherwise,  a  forest  of 
stately  trees  and  several  broken  arches  alone  mark  the 
spot  where  dwelt  in  regal  splendor  this  foreign  favorite 
of  Fhra  Narai. 

He  also  erected  the  famous  castle  on  the  west  of  the 
town,  on  a  piece  of  ground,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  Buddhist  monastery. 

Finally,  to  keep  off  the  Birman  invaders,  he  built  a 
wall,  surmounted  along  its  whole  extent  by  a  parapet, 
and  fortified  with  towers  at  regular  intervals  of  forty 
fathoms,  as  well  as  by  four  larger  ones  at  its  extremities 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  below  the  two  bridges.  Its 
gates  appear  to  have  been  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number, 
and  the  extent  of  the  southern  portion  is  fixed  at  two 
thousand  fathoms.  Suburban  villages  still  exist  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and,  beyond  these,  the  religious  build- 
ings, which  have  been  restored,  but  which  now  display 
the  fantastic  rather  than  the  grand  style  which  distin- 
guished the  architecture  of  this  consummate  Grecian, 
whom  the  people  name  with  wonder,  —  all  marvellous 
works  being  by  them  attributed  to  gods,  genii,  devils,  or 
the"Vicha-yen." 
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But  tlie  luxury  in  which  the  haughty  statesman  rev- 
elled, his  towering  auibition,  and  the  wealth  he  lav- 
ished on  his  private  abodes,  joined  to  the  lofty,  conde- 
scending air  hii  assumed  tt:»ward  the  nobles,  soon  provoked 
theii'  jealous  murmuriugs  against  liim  and  Iiis  too  partial 
master ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  king,  falling  ill,  repaired 
to  the  premier's  palace  at  Lophabui'ee,  some  of  the  more 
disaffected  nobles,  headed  by  a  natviml  son  of  P*hra  Nami 
and  the  two  princes  of  Macassar,  forced  their  way  into 
the  palace  to  slay  the  monarch.  But  tlie  brave  old  man, 
at  a  glance  divining  their  jiurpose,  leaped  from  his  coach 
and,  seizing  his  sword,  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  died 
as  his  assassins  entered. 

In  the  picturesque  drama  of  Siamese  history  no  figure 
appears  so  truly  noble  and  brilliant  as  this  king,  not 
merely  renowned  by  the  glory  of  his  military  exploits 
and  the  happy  success  of  his  more  peaceful  undcrtaldiigs, 
but  beloved  for  liis  affectionate  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Ids  subjects,  his  liberality,  his  modemtion,  his  modesty, 
his  indiflerence  to  the  formal  honors  due  to  his  ro}'al 
state,  and  (what  is  most  rare  in  Asiatic  character)  his 
sincere  aversion  to  flattery,  his  shyness  even  toward  de- 
served and  genuine  praise. 

Turning  from  the  corpse  of  the  king,  the  baffled  regi- 
cides  dashed  at  the  luxurious  apartment  where  Phaulkon 
slumbered,  as  was  his  custom  of  an  afternoon,  unattended 
save  by  his  fair  young  daughter  Constantia.  Breaking  in, 
they  tore  the  sleeping  father  from  the  arms  of  his  ago- 
nized child,  who  with  piteous  iniplorings  offered  her  life 
for  Ids,  bound  him  with  cords,  dragged  him  to  the  woodi 
beyond  his  ganien,  and  there,  within  sight  of  the  lovely 
little  Greek  chapel  he  had  erected  for  Iiis  private  devo- 
tions, first  tortured  him  Jtke  fiends,  and  then,  dispatching 
him,  flung  liis  body  into  a  pit.  His  daughter,  foUowiug 
them,  clung  fast  to  her  father,  and,  though  her  heart  bled 
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and  her  brain  grew  numb  between  the  gashes  and  the 
groans,  she  still  cheered  him  with  her  passionate  eiidear- 
menta ;  and,  holding  before  his  eyes  a  cross  of  gold  that  al- 
ways hung  on  her  bosom,  inspired  him  to  die  like  a  brave 
man  and  a  Christian.  After  that  the  lovely  heroine  was 
dragged  into  slaveiy  and  concubinage  by  the  infamous 
Chow  Dua,  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  gang. 

Even  pagan  chroniclers  do  not  fail  to  render  homage  to 
so  brave  a  man,  of  whom  they  tell  that  "  he  bore  all  with 
a  fortitude  and  defiance  that  astounded  the  monsters  who 
slew  him,  and  convinced  them  that  he  derived  Lis  super- 
Batumi  courage  and  contempt  of  pain  from  the  miracu- 
lous virtues  of  his  dauglit^r's  golden  cross." 

After  tiie  death  of  the  able  premier,  the  Birmese 
again  overran  the  land,  laying  waste  the  fields,  and  be- 
sieging the  city  of  Ayutliia  for  two  years.  Finding  they 
could  not  reduce  it  by  famine,  they  tried  flames,  and 
the  burning  is  said  to  have  lasted  two  whole  months. 
One  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Siam,  Phya  Tak,  a  Chines© 
adventurer,  who  had  amassed  wealth,  and  held  the  office 
of  governor  of  the  northern  provinces  under  the  late  king, 
seeing  the  impending  ruin  of  the  country,  assembled  his 
personal  followers  and  dependants,  and  with  about  a 
thousand  hardy  and  resolute  warriors  retired  to  the  monn^ 
tain  fastness  of  Naghon  Najok,  whence  from  time  to  time 
he  swooped  down  to  harass  the  encampments  of  th« 
Eirmese,  who  were  almost  invariably  worsted  in  the 
skirmishes  he  provoked.  He  then  moved  upon  Eang- 
plaaoi,  and  the  people  of  that  place  came  out  with  gift« 
of  treasure  and  hailed  him  as  their  sovereign.  Tlien'TB 
he  sailed  to  Rajong,  strengthened  his  small  force  with 
volunteers  in  great  numbers,  marched  against  Chanta- 
boon,  whose  governor  had  disputed  his  authority,  and 
executed  that  indiscreet  official;  levied  another  large 
army;   built  and  ec^uipped  a  hundred  vessels  of  war; 
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and  aet  sail  —  a  part  of  his  army  preceding  him  oveti 
land  —  for  Kankhoa,  on  Uie  confines  of  Cochin  Cldm, 
which  place  lie  brought  to  terms  in  less  than  tliree  houi^. 
Thence  he  pushed  on  to  Camhodiaj  and  arnving  thcrs  on 
the  Siamese  Sabato,  or  Sabbath,  he  issued  a  soleimi  proe- 
laination  to  his  army,  assui'iJig  them  that  he  would  ttmt 
eveDtng  worship  in  the  temple  of  the  famous  emei'ald 
idol,  P'hra  Keau.  Eveiy  man  was  ordei^ed  to  arm  bm  if 
for  battle,  but  to  wear  the  sacred  robe,  —  white  for  the 
laity,  yellow  for  the  clei-gy ;  and  aU  the  priests  who  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes  were  required  to  lead  the  way  into 
the  grand  temple  through  the  southern  portico^  over 
which  stood  a  triple-heaAled  tower.  Then  the  conqueror, 
having  prepared  himself  by  fasting  and  purification,  clad 
in  his  sacred  robes  and  armed  to  tlie  teeth,  followed  and 
made  Ids  woitls  good. 

Almost  his  first  act  was  to  send  his  ships  to  the  adja* 
cent  provinces  for  supplies  of  rice  and  grain,  which  be 
dispensed  so  bountifully  to  the  famisliing  people  that 
they  gratefully  accepted  his  rule, 

Tliis  king  is  described  as  an  enthusiastic  and  indefati- 
gable warrior,  scorning  palaces,  and  only  happy  in  camp 
or  at  the  head  of  his  army.  His  people  foimd  in  him  a 
true  friend,  he  w^as  ever  kind  and  generous  to  the  iK^or, 
and  to  his  soldiei-s  he  paid  fivefold  the  rates  of  former 
reigns.  But  toward  the  nobles  he  was  haughty,  rude, 
exacting.  It  is  supposed  that  his  prime  minister,  fearing 
to  oppose  him  openly,  comipted  his  chiel  concubine,  and 
with  her  assist^ince  drugged  his  food ;  so  that  he  was  ren- 
dered insancj  and,  imagining  himself  a  god,  insisted  that 
sacrifices  and  offerings  shoidd  be  made  to  him,  an<l  bt^gan 
to  levy  upon  the  nobility  for  enormous  smns,  often  put- 
ting them  to  the  torture  to  extort  treasure.  lustigated 
by  their  infuriated  lords,  the  people  now  rel3eJled  against 
their  lately  idohzed  master,  and  attacked  bim  in  his  pal- 
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ace,  from  which  he  fled  by  a  secret  passage  to  an  ad- 
juining  monastery^  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest.  But  the 
premier,  to  whom  he  was  presently  betrayed,  had  him 
put  to  death,  on  the  pretext  that  he  might  cau&e  still 
greater  scandal  and  dkajster,  but  in  reality  to  establish 
himself  in  imdmputed  possession  of  the  throne,  which  he 
now  usurped  under  the  title  of  Fhra-Fhuthi-Chow-Lhuang, 
and  removed  tlie  palace  from  the  west  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Meinam.  During  his  reign  the  Birmese  made 
several  attempts  to  invade  the  country,  but  wei'e  in v aria* 
bly  repulsed  with  loss. 

This  brings  us  to  the  uneventful  reign  of  Fhen-dia- 
Khmg ;  and  by  his  death,  in  1825^  to  the  beginning  of  the 
story  of  his  Majesty,  Maha  Mongkut,  the  kta  supreme 
king,  and  my  employer,  with  whom,  in  these  pageSj  we 
shall  have  much  to  do. 


IT, 

ms  EXCELLENcrrs  haeem  and  helpmeet. 

^TT^HEN"  the  Senabawdeej  or  Koyal  Council,  by  ele- 
W  vating  to  the  throne  the  priest-prince  Choisia 
Mongkut,  frustrated  the  machinations  of  the  son  of  his 
predecessor,  they  by  the  same  stroke  crushed  the  secret 
hopes  of  Chow  Phya  Sri  Sury  Wongse,  the  present  pre- 
mier. It  is  whisper^  to  this  day  —  for  no  native,  priuce 
or  peasant,  may  venture  to  approach  the  subject  openly — 
that,  on  the  day  of  coronation,  his  Excellency  retired  to  his 
private  chamberSi  and  tliere  remained,  shut  up  witJi  his 
chagrin  and  grief,  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth,  arrayed 
in  his  court  robes  and  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue^ 
he  presented  himself  at  the  palace  to  t^ike  part  in  the 
ceremonies  with  which  the  coronation  was  celebrated. 
The  astute  young  king,  wlio  in  his  priestly  character  had 
penetrated  many  state  secrets,  advanced  to  greet  him,  and 
with  the  double  purpose  of  procuring  the  adherence  and 
testing  the  fidelity  of  this  discontented  and  watering 
son  of  his  stanch  old  champion,  the  Duke  Sonidetch 
Ong  Yai,  appointed  him  on  the  spot  to  the  command  of 
the  army,  under  the  title  of  Phya  Fhra  Kralahome. 

This  flattering  distinction,  though  it  did  not  imme- 
diately beguile  him  from  his  moodiness,  for  a  time  di- 
verted his  dangerous  fancies  into  channels  of  activity, 
and  he  found  a  safe  expression  for  his  annoyance  in  ^ 
nseful  restlessness.  But  after  he  had  done  more  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  to  remodel  and  pei-fect  the  army,  he 
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relapsed  into  morbid  melimcholy,  from  which  he  waa  once 
more  aroused  by  the  call  of  his  royal  master,  who  invited 
him  to  share  the  labors  and  the  honors  of  govennneut  in 
the  highest  civil  office,  that  of  prime  minister.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  haa  ever  since  shown  himself  prolific  in 
devices  to  augment  the  revenue,  secure  the  co-o^ie ration 
of  the  nobility,  and  confirm  his  own  power.  His  re* 
markable  executive  faculty,  seconding  the  euliglitened 
policy  of  the  king,  would  doubtless  have  inau^riLrated  ^ 
golden  age  for  his  countiy,  but  for  the  aggressive  med- 
dling of  French  diplomacy  in  tlie  quarrels  between  the 
princes  of  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia ;  by  which  exas- 
perating mejisure  Siam  is  in  the  way  to  lose  one  of  her 
richest  possessions^*  and  may  in  time  become,  herself,  the 
brightest  and  most  costly  jewel  in  the  crown  of  France, 

Such  was  Cliow  Phya  Sri  Siuy  Wongse  when  I  was 
first  presented  to  him :  a  natural  king  among  the  dusky 
forms  that  surrounded  him,  the  actual  ruler  of  that  semi- 
barbarous  realm,  and  the  prime  contriver  of  its  arbitrary 
policy.  Black,  but  comely,  robust,  and  vigorous,  neck 
short  and  thick,  nose  large  and  nostrils  wide,  eyes  inquisi- 
tive and  penetrating,  his  w^as  the  massive  bmiu  proper 
to  an  intellect  deliberate  and  systematic  Well  found  in 
the  best  idioms  of  his  native  tongue,  he  expressed  strong, 
discriminative  thoughts  in  words  at  once  accurate  and 
abundant.  His  only  ^^loity  was  his  English,  with  which 
he  so  interlarded  his  native  speech,  as  often  to  impart  the 
effect  of  levity  to  ideas  that,  in  themselves,  were  grave, 
judicious,  and  impressiva 

Let  me  conduct  the  reader  into  one  of  the  saloons  of 
the  palace,  where  we  shall  find  this  intellectual  sensualist 
in  the  moral  relaxation  of  his  hatem,  with  his  latest  pets 
and  playthings  about  him. 

Peering  into  a  twilight,  studiously  contrived,  of  dimly^ 
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lighted  and  sufrgeative  shadows,  we  discover  in  the  centre 
of  the  Imll  a  long  line  of  guk  vi^ith  skins  of  olive,  —  crtm- 
tures  who  in  years  and  physical  proportions  are  yet  but 
children,  but  by  tiuining  developed  into  women  and  ac- 
complished  actresses.  There  am  some  twenty  of  tliem,  in 
transparent  draperies  with  golden  girdles,  their  amis  and 
bosoms,  wlioUy  mide,  flasKing,  as  they  wave  and  heave, 
Vrith  barbaric  ornaments  of  gold  The  heads  are  modestly 
incUned,  the  hands  are  humbly  folded,  and  the  eyes  diw>p 
timidly  beneath  long  lashes.  Their  only  garment,  the 
lower  skirt,  floating  in  light  folds  about  their  limbs,  k  of 
very  costly  material  bordered  heavily  with  gold.  On  tW 
ends  of  their  fingers  they  wear  long  "  nails  "  of  gold,  t^iper- 
ing  sharply  like  the  claws  of  a  bird.  The  apartment  is 
illuminated  by  means  of  candelabras,  hung  so  high  that 
the  light  falls  in  a  soft  hazy  mist  on  the  tender  faces 
and  pliant  forms  below- 

Another  group  of  maidens,  comely  and  merry,  ait  l:>e- 
hind  mnsical  instruments,  of  so  great  variety  as  to  recall 
the  "cornet,  flute,  sackbut,  iiarp,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer" 
of  Scripture.  Tlie  "■  head  wife  "  of  the  premier,  earnestly 
engaged  in  creaming  her  lips^  reclines  apart  on  a  dais* 
attended  by  many  waiting-w^omen- 

Prora  the  folds  of  a  great  curtain  a  single  flute  opens 
the  entertainment  wnth  low  tender  strains,  and  from  the 
recesses  twelve  damsels  appear,  bearing  gold  and  sdv^ 
fans,  with  which,  seated  in  order,  they  fan  tlie  central 
group. 

Now  the  dancers,  a  bnt-st  of  joyous  music  being  the 
signal,  form  in  t%vo  lines,  and  sLmultaneonsly,  \vith  mili- 
tary precision,  kned,  fold  and  raise  their  hands,  and  bow 
till  their  foreheads  touch  the  carpet  before  their  lord 
Then  suddenly  springing  to  their  feet,  they  descrik  a 
succession  of  rapid  and  intricate  circles,  tapping  the  car- 
pet with  their  toes  in  time  to  the  music.    Next  follows  a 
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miracle  of  ajt,  such  as  may  be  found  oiily  among  pvipiU 
of  the  highest  physical  trainjBg ;  a  dance  in  which  every 
motioQ  is  poetry,  every  attitude  aa  expression  of  love, 
even  rest  but  the  elociuence  of  passion  overcome  by  its 
own  fervor.  Tlie  music  swelling  into  a  rapturous  tumult 
prelude  the  choral  climax,  wherein  the  dancers,  raising 
their  delicate  feet,  and  curving  their  arms  and  fingers  in 
seemingly  impossible  flexures,  sway  like  withes  of  willow, 
and  agitate  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  like  the  fluttering 
of  leiives  in  a  soft  breeze.  Their  eyes  glow  as  with  an 
inner  light ;  the  soft  brown  complexion,  the  rasy  lips  half 
part€d,  the  heaving  bosom,  and  the  waving  arms,  as  they 
float  roimd  and  round  in  wild  eddies  of  dance,  impart  to 
them  the  aspect  of  fair  young  fiends. 

And  there  sits  the  Kralahome,  like  the  idol  of  ebony 
before  the  demon  had  entered  it !  while  around  him  these 
elfin  worshippers,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  flaslimg  eyes, 
tossing  arms  and  panting  bosoms,  whirl  in  their  witching 
waltz.  He  is  a  man  to  be  wondered  at,  —  stony  and  grim, 
his  huge  hands  resting  on  liis  knees  in  statuesque  repose, 
as  though  he  supported  on  his  well-poised  head  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Maha  Mongkut  *  itself,  while  at  his  feet 
these  brown  leaves  of  humanity  lie  quivering. 

Is  it  all  maya,  —  delusion  ?  I  open  wide  my  eyes,  then 
close  them,  then  open  them  agaia  There  still  lie  the 
living  puppets,  not  daring  to  look  up  to  tlie  face  of  their 
silent  god,  where  scorn  and  passion  contend  for  placa 
The  dim  lights,  the  shadows  blending  with  them,  the  fine 
harmony  of  colors,  the  wild  harmony  of  sounds,  the  fan- 
tastic phantoms,  the  overcoming  sentiment,  all  the  poetry 
and  the  pity  of  the  scene,  —  the  formless  longing,  the  im- 
defincd  ^ense  of  wrong !  Poor  things,  poor  things  1 

The  prime  minister  of  Siam  enjoys  no  exemption  fh)m 
that  mocking  la%v  which  condemns  the  hero  strutting  on 
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the  stage  of  the  world  to  cut  but  a  sony  figure  at  homa 
Toward  these  helpless  slaves  of  his  nod  his  deportmeDt 
was  studiously  ungracious  and  mean,  No  smile  of  pleased 
suiprise  or  approbation  ever  brightened  hh  gloomy  coun- 
^  te nance.     True,  the  fire  of  liis  native  ardor  bums  thera 

still,  but  through  no  crevice  of  the  Outward  man  may  one 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  light,  Thougli  he  rage  as  a  fiery 
furna<ie  within,  externally  he  Is  calm  as  a  lake,  too  deep 
to  he  troubled  by  the  skipping,  singing  brooka  that  flow 
into  it.  Eising  automatically,  he  abruptly  retired*  bored 
And  those  youthful »  tender  forms,  glowing  and  panting 
there,  —  in  what  glorious  robes  miglit  not  their  proper 
loveliness  have  arrayed  them,  if  only  their  hearts  had 
looked  upward  in  freedom,  and  not,  like  their  trained 
eyes,  downward  in  blind  homage. 

Koon  Ting  Phan  (literally,  '*The  Lady  in  One  Thou- 
sand'')  was  the  head  wife  of  the  Premier.  He  maiTied 
her,  after  repudiating  the  cooipanion  of  his  more  grateful 
years,  the  mother  of  his  only  child,  a  son — ^the  legiti- 
macy of  wbose  birth  he  doubted,  and  so,  for  a  grim  je^t, 
named  the  lad  ^fi/  Chi,  "  Not  So.'*  He  would  have  put 
the  mother  to  death,  but  finding  no  real  grounds  for  hia 
suspicion,  let  her  off  with  a  pnbUc  "  putting  away/'  The 
divorced  woman,  having  notlung  left  but  her  disowned 
baby,  carefully  changed  the  Mi/  CM  to  JV^  C7d  ("Not 
So"  to  "Master  So"),  —  a  cunning  trick  of  pride,  but  a 
doubtful  improvement 

Koon  Ying  Phan  had  neither  beauty  nor  grace;  but 
her  habits  were  domestic,  and  her  temper  extremely  mild. 
When  I  first  knew  her  she  was  perhaps  forty  years  old  — 
stout,  heavy,  dark,— her  only  attraction  the  E^entle  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes  aiid  mouth.  Around  her  pretty  resi- 
dence, adjoining  the  Premier's  palace,  bloomed  the  moat 
charming  garden  I  saw  in  Siam,  with  shrubberies  foita- 
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taii53,  and  nooks,  designed  by  a  true  artist;  though  the 
work  of  the  native  florists  is  usually  fantastic  and  gro- 
tesque, with  an  excess  of  dwarfed  trees  in  Chinese  vases. 
There  was^  besides,  a  cool,  shaded  walk,  leading  to  a  mora 
extensive  garden,  adorned  with  curious  lattice-work,  and 
abounding  in  shrubs  of  great  variety  and  beauty,  Koon 
Ying  Phan  had  a  lively  love  for  flowers,  which  she  styled 
the  children  of  her  heart ;  "  for  my  lord  is  childless/*  she 
whispered. 

In  her  apartments  the  same  subdued  lights  and  mellow 
half-tints  prevailed  that  in  her  husband's  saloons  im- 
parted a  pensive  sentiment  to  the  place.  There  were 
neither  carpets  nor  mirrors  ;  and  the  only  articles  of  fur- 
niture  were  some  sofa-beds,  low  marble  couches,  tables, 
and  a  few  arm-chairs,  but  all  of  forms  antique  and  deli- 
cate, Tlie  combined  efi'ect  was  one  of  delicious  coolness, 
retirement,  and  repose,  even  despite  the  glaring  rays  that 
strove  to  invade  the  sweet  refuge  through  the  silken 
window-neta 

This  lady,  to  whom  belonged  the  undivided  supervision 
of  the  premiers  household,  was  kind  to  the  younger 
women  of  her  husband^s  harem,  in  whose  welfare  she 
namifested  a  most  amiable  interest,  —  living  among  them 
happily,  as  a  mother  among  her  daughters,  sharing  their 
confidences,  and  often  pleading  their  cause  with  her  lord 
and  theirs,  over  whom  she  exercised  a  very  cautious  but 
positive  influence, 

I  learned  gladly  and  with  pride  to  admire  and  love 
this  lady,  to  accept  her  as  the  type  of  a  most  precious 
truth.  For  to  behold,  even  afar  off,  "silent  upon  a  peak" 
of  sympathy,  the  ocean  of  love  and  pathos,  of  passion  and 
patience,  on  which  the  lives  of  these  our  pagan  sisters 
drift,  is  to  foe  gratefully  sensible  of  a  loving,  pitying,  and 
snfficing  Presence,  even  in  the  darkn^s  of  error,  auper- 
fitiUon,  slavery,  and  death. 
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Shortly  after  ber  jnamage,  Koon  Ying  Phan^  moYed 

partly  by  compassion  for  the  wrongs  of  her  predecessor, 
partly  by  the  "  aching  void  "of  her  own  life,  adopted  the 
disowned  son  of  the  premier,  and  called  bim^  with  re- 
proachful significance,  P'hra  Nah  Why,  **  the  Lord  en- 
dixres."  And  her  strong  friend,  Nature,  who  bad  already 
knit  together,  by  nerve  and  vein  and  bone  and  sinew, 
the  father  and  the  child,  now  came  to  her  aid,  and  united 
them  by  the  finer  but  scarcely  weaker  ties  of  habit  and 
companionship  and  home  aliections. 
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THE  day  had  come  for  my  presentation  to  the  su- 
preme king.  After  mucli  preliniinaiy  talk  between 
the  Kralahome  and  myself,  through  the  medium  of  the 
interj>reter,  it  had  been  arrang^id  that  my  straightforward 

friend,  Captain  B ,  should  conduct  us  to  the  royal 

.palace,  and  procure  the  interview.  Our  cheerful  escort 
arrived  duly,  and  we  proceeded  up  the  river, — my  boy 
maintaining  an  ominous  silence  all  the  while,  except 
once,  when  he  shyly  confessed  he  was  afraid  to  go. 

At  the  landing  we  found  a  largo  party  of  priests,  some 
bathing,  some  wringing  their  yellow  garments;  graceful 
girls  balancing  on  their  heads  vessels  of  water ;  others, 
less  pleasing,  carrying  bimdles  of  giuss,  or  baskets  of 
fruit  and  nuts ;  noblemen  in  gilded  sedans,  home  on 
men's  shoulders,  hurrymg  toward  the  palace ;  in  the  dis- 
tance a  troop  of  horsemen,  with  long  glittering  spears. 

Passing  the  covered  gangway  at  the  landing,  we  came 
upon  a  clean  brick  road,  bounded  by  two  high  w^aUs,  the 
one  on  the  left  enclosing  the  abode  of  royalty,  the  other 
the  temple  Watt  Poh,  where  reposes  in  gigantic  state 
tlie  wondrous  Sleeping  IdoL  Imagine  a  reclining  figxire 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  high,  en- 
tiiely  overlaid  with  plate  gold  ;  the  soles  of  its  monstrous 
feet  covered  with  bass-reliefs  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl 
a^d  chased  with  gold;  each  Bepaiate  design  distinctly 
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representing  one  of  the  many  transmigrations  of  Buddha 
whereby  he  obtained  Niplian.  On  the  nails  are  graven 
his  divine  attributes,  ten  in  number ; 

1.  Arahang,  —  Immaciilate,  Pure,  Chaste. 

2.  Samma  Sam-rutho,  —  Cognizant  of  the  laws  of 
Nature,  Infallible^  Unohangeable,  True. 

3.  Vicharanah  Sampanoh,  — Endowed  with  all  Knowl- 
edge, all  Science. 

4  Lukha-tho,—  Excellencej  Perfection. 

5.  LSk-havi-tho,  —  Cognizant  of  the  mystery  of  Cr^- 
tioiL 

6.  Annntharo,  —  Inconceivably  Pure,  without  Sin. 

7.  Purisah  tham-mah  Sarathii  —  Unconquerable,  In- 
vincible, before  whom  the  angels  bow. 

8.  Sassfthdah, —  Father  of  Beatitude,  Teacher  of  the 
ways  to  bliss. 

9.  Poodh-tho,  —  Endowed  with  boundless  Compassion, 
Pitiful,  Tender,  Loving,  Merciful,  Benevolent 

1 0.  Pak*havah,  —  Glorious,  endowed  with  inconceivable 
Merit,  Adorable* 

Lea\ing  this  temple,  we  approached  a  low  circidar  fort 
near  the  palace,  —  a  miniature  model  of  a  great  citadel, 
with  bastions,  battlements,  and  towers,  showing  confusedly 
over  a  crenellated  wall.  Entering  by  a  curious  wooden 
gate,  bossed  with  great  flat-headed  nails,  we  reached  by 
a  stony  pathway  the  stables  (or,  more  correetly,  the  pal- 
ace) of  the  Wliite  Elephant,  where  the  huge  creature  — 
indebted  for  its  "  whiteness  "  to  tradition  rather  than  to 
nature  —  is  housed  royally.  Passing  these,  we  next 
came  to  the  famous  Watt  PTira  Keau,  or  temple  of  the 
Emerald  IdoL 

An  inner  waU  separates  this  temple  from  the  militaij^ 
depot  attached  to  the  palace ;  but  it  is  connected  by  a 
secret  passage  with  the  most  private  apartments  of  ius 
Majesty's  harem,  which,  enclosed  on  all  sides,  is  accesai- 
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j^,^  "hie  only  to  womeu.     The  temple  itaelf  is  itnqiiestiouably 

one  of  the  moat  remarkable  and  beautiful  structures  of 
ita  class  in  the  Orient ;  the  lofty  octagonal  pillars,  the 
quaint  Gothic  doors  and  windows,  the  tapering  and  gilded 

^  Toofs,  are  canned  in  an  infinite  variety  of  embleras,  the 

lotos  and  the  palm  predominating.  The  adornment  of 
the  exterior  is  only  etjualled  in  its  profusion  by  the  pic- 
torial and  hieroglyphic  embellishment  within.  The  ceil- 
ing is  covered  with  mythological  figures  and  eymbola 

^  Most  conspicuous  among  the  latter  are  the  luminous 

circles,  resembling  the  mystic  orb  of  the  Hindoos,  and 
representing  the  seven  constellations  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  these  revolve  round  a  central  sun  in  the  fonn  of 
a  lotos,  called  by  the  Siamese  Bok  Athit  (sun-flower),  be- 
<^nae  it  expands  its  leaves  to  the  rising  sun  and  contracts 
them  as  he  sets.  On  the  cornices  are  displayed  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac. 

The  altar  ig  a  wonder  of  dimensions  and  splendor,  —  a 
pyramid  one  himdred  feet  high,  terminating  in  a  fine 
spire  of  gold,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  idole,  all 
curious  and  precious,  from  the  bijou  image  in  sapphire 
to  the  colossal  statue  in  plate  gold*  A  series  of  trophies 
these,  gathered  from  the  triumphs  of  Buddhism  over  the 
proudest  forms  of  worship  in  the  old  pagan  world.  In 
the  pillars  that  surround  the  temple,  and  the  spires  that 
taper  far  aloft,  may  be  traced  types  and  emblems  bor- 
rowed from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbec,  the  proud 
fane  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  the  shrines  of  the  Delian 
Apollo ;  but  the  Brahminical  symbols  and  interpretations 
prevail.  Strange  that  it  should  be  so,  with  a  sect  that 
suifered  by  the  ahiyings  and  the  outcastings  of  a  nithless 
persecution,  at  the  hands  of  their  Brahmin  fathers,  for  the 
cause  of  restoring  the  culture  of  that  simple  and  pure 
philosophy  which  flourished  before  pantheism ! 

The  floor  is  paved  with  dimnonda  of  polished  brass. 
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which  reflect  the  light  of  tall  tapers  that  have  burned  on 
for  more  than  a  himdred  years,  so  closely  is  the  sacittl 
fire  Tvatched.  The  floods  of  light  and  depths  of  shadow 
about  the  altar  are  extreme,  and  the  efifect  overwhidm- 

The  Emerald  Idol  is  about  twelve  inches  high  and 
eight  in  width.  Into  the  virgin  gold  of  which  its  hair 
and  collar  are  composed  must  have  been  stirred^  while  tlie 
metal  was  yet  molten,  crystals^  topazes,  sapphires,  rubieSi 
onyxes,  amethysts,  and  diamonds,  —  the  stones  cnide,  Of 
rudely  cut,  and  blended  in  such  proportions  as  might 
enhance  to  the  utmost  imaginable  limit  the  beauty  and 
the  cost  of  the  adored  effigy.  The  combination  is  m  ha^ 
moniouB  as  it  is  splendid  No  wonder  it  is  coiumotdy 
believed  that  Buddha  himself  alighted  on  the  spot  in  the 
form  of  a  great  emerald,  and  by  a  flash  of  lightniBg 
conjured  the  glittering  edifice  and  altar  in  an  instant 
from  the  earth,  to  house  and  throne  him  there ! 

On  either  side  of  the  eastern  entrance  —  called  Patm 
Ngarii^  *'  Tlie  Beautiful  Gate  "  —  stands  a  modem  statue  \ 
one  of  Saint  Peter,  with  flowing  mantle  and  sandalkd 
feet,  in  an  attitude  of  sorrow,  as  when  "  he  turned  away 
his  face  and  wept " ;  the  other  of  Ceres,  scattering  flowom 
The  western  entrance,  which  admits  only  ladies,  is  styled 
Patoo  Thavddah,  "  The  Angels'  Gate,"  and  is  guarded  by 
genii  of  ferocious  aspect 

At  a  later  period,  visiting  tins  temple  in  company  with 
the  king  and  his  family,  I  called  his  Majesty's  attention 
to  the  statue  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  as  that  of  a  Christian 
saint  with  whose  story  he  was  not  unfamiliar.  Turning 
quickly  to  his  children,  and  addressing  them  gently  he 
bade  them  salute  it  reverently,  "It  is  Mam's  P'hra,"* 
he  said ;  whereupon  the  tribe  of  little  ones  folded  their 
hands  devoutly,  and  made  obeisance  before  the  efliin^  of 


Saint  Peter, 


Saint;,  or  LonL 


Twt  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Templk. 
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As  often  as  my  thought  reverts  to  this  inspiring  shrine, 
reposing  in  its  lonely  loveUness  amid  the  shadows  and 
the  silence  of  its  consecrated  groves,  I  cannot  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  condemn,  however  illusive  the  object,  but 
rather  I  rejoice  to  admire  and  applaud,  the  bent  of  that 
devotion  which  could  erect  so  proud  and  beautiful  a  fane 
in  the  midst  of  moral  surroundings  so  ignoble  and  un- 
lovely,—  a  spiritual  remembrance  perhaps  older  and 
truer  than  paganism,  ennobling  the  pagan  mind  with  the 
idea  of  an  architectural  Sabbath,  so  to  speak,  such  as  a 
heathen  may  purely  enjoy  and  a  Christian  may  not  wisely 
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THE  KING  AND  THE  GOVERNESS. 

IN  1825  a  royal  prince  of  Siam  (his  birthright  wrested 
from  him,  and  his  life  imperilled)  took  refuge  in  a 
Buddhist  monastery  and  assumed  the  yellow  garb  of  a 
priest.  His  father,  commonly  known  as  P'hen-din-Klang, 
first  or  supreme  king  of  Siam,  had  just  died,  leaving  this 
prince,  Chowfa  Mongkut,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  lawful  heir 
to  the  crown ;  for  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  acknowl- 
edged queen,  and  therefore  by  courtesy  and  honored  cus- 
tom, if  not  by  absolute  right,  the  legitimate  successor  to 
the  throne  of  the  Fhra-batts.*  But  he  had  an  elder  half- 
brother,  who,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  had 
already  obtained  control  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  now, 
with  the  connivance,  if  not  by  the  authority,  of  the  Sena- 
bawdee,  the  Grand  Council  of  the  kingdom,  proclaimed 
himself  king.  He  had  the  grace,  however,  to  promise  his 
plundered  brother — such  royal  promises  being  a  cheap 
form  of  propitiation  in  Siam  —  to  hold  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment only  until  Chowfa  Mongkut  should  be  of  years 
and  strength  and  skill  to  manage  them.  But,  once  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  the  usurper  saw  in  his  patient  but 
proud  and  astute  kinsman  only  a  hindrance  and  a  peril  in 
the  path  of  his  own  cruder  and  fiercer  aspirations.  Hence 
the  forewarning  and  the  flight,  the  cloister  and  the  yellow 
robes.  And  so  the  usurper  continued  to  reign,  imchal- 
lenged  by  any  claim  from  the  king  that  should  be,  until 
*  The  Golden-footed. 
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Marchj  185 1^  when,  a  mortal  illness  ha\ing  overtaken 
him,  he  convoked  the  Graud  Coimcil  of  princes  and 
nobles  around  his  couch,  and  proposed  hia  favorite  son  as 
his  successor  Then  the  safe  asses  of  the  court  kicked 
the  dying  lion  with  seven  words  of  sententious  scorn,  — 
"  The  crown  has  already  its  rightful  owner  ** ;  wlieraupon 
the  king  literally  cui-sed  himself  to  death,  for  it  was 
almost  in  the  convulsion  of  hia  chagrin  aud  rage  that  he 
came  to  his  end,  on  the  3d  of  April. 

In  Siam  there  is  no  such  pei^sonage  as  an  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne,  in  the  definite  meaning  and  positi\'e  value 
which  attaches  to  tliat  phrase  in  Europe » —  no  prince 
-with  an  absolute  and  exclusive  titlcj  by  birtlij  adoption, 
or  nomination,  to  succeed  to  the  crov^^n.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  the  eldest  living  son  of  a  Siamese  sovereign  hy 
his  queen  or  queen  consort  is  recognised  by  all  custom, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  the  probabk  successor  to  the  high 
seat  of  his  royal  su'e,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  clear 
and  indefeasible  right  to  it,  because  the  question  of  his 
accession  has  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  electing  voice  of 
the  Senabawdee,  in  whose  judgment  he  may  be  ineligible, 
by  reason  of  certain  physical,  mental,  or  moral  disabili- 
ties,—aa  extreme  youth,  efteminacy,  imbecility,  intem- 
perance, profligacy.  Nevertheless,  the  election  is  popu- 
larly expected  to  result  in  the  choice  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  queen,  though  an  inteiTegnum  or  a  regency  is  a  con- 
tingency by  no  means  unusual 

It  was  in  view  of  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Senabawdee, 
exercised  in  deference  to  a  just  and  honoi-ed  usage,  that 
the  voice  of  the  oracle  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  dying 
monarch  with  a  disappointing  and  ofllensive  significance ; 
for  he  well  knew  who  was  meant  hy  the  '*  right! al  owner'' 
of  the  cpown.  Hardly  had  he  breathed  hia  hist  when,  in 
ffpite  of  the  busy  intrigues  of  his  eldest  son  (whom  we 
find  described  in  the  Bangkok  Eimr<jUT  of  July  2G,  1866, 
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as  ''most  honorable  and  promising'*),  in  spite  of  the 
bitter  vexation  of  Lis  lordship  Cliow  Phya  8ri  Suiy 
Wongse,  so  soon  to  be  premier,  the  prince  C  howl  a  Mong- 
kut  dofled  his  sacenlotal  robes,  emerged  from  his  cloister, 
and  was  crowned,  with  the  title  of  Somdelxjh  Phra  Para- 
mendr  Maha  Mougkut* 

For  twenty-five  years  had  the  true  heir  to  the  throne 
of  the  P'hra-batts,  patiently  biding  his  tinae,  lain  perdu  in 
his  monastery,  diligently  devoting  liimself  to  the  gtudy  of 
Sanskrit,  Pali,  theologj%  history,  geology,  chemistry,  and 
especially  astronomy.  He  had  been  a  familiar  visitor  al 
the  houses  ol'  the  American  missionaries,  two  of  whom  (Dr. 
House  and  Mr.  Mattoon)  were,  throughout  his  reign  and 
life,  gratefully  revered  by  him  for  that  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable converse  which  helped  to  unlock  to  liim  the  secrets 
of  European  vigor  and  advancement,  and  to  make  straight 
and  easy  the  paths  of  knowledge  he  had  started  upoa 
Not  even  the  essential  arrogance  of  his  Siamese  natuie 
could  prevent  liim  from  accepting  cordially  the  happy  in- 
fluences these  good  and  true  men  inspired  ;  and  doubtless 
he  would  have  gone  more  than  half-way  to  meet  them, 
bnt  for  the  dazzle  of  the  golden  throne  in  the  distance 
which  arrested  him  midway  between  Christianity  and 
Buddhism,  between  truth  and  delusion,  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  life  and  deatk 

In  the  Oriental  tongues  this  progressive  king  was 
eminently  proficient ;  and  towaid  priests,  preachet?,  and 
teachers,  of  all  creeds,  sects,  and  sciences,  an  enlightejied 
exemplar  of  tolerance.  It  was  likewise  his  peculiar 
vanity  to  pass  for  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  and 
to  this  end  he  maintained  in  his  jmlace  at  Bangkok  a  pri- 
vate printing  establishment,  with  fonts  of  English  type 
which,  as  may  be  jierceived  presently,  he  was  at  no  \m 
to  keep  in  "copy,"  Perhaps  it  was  the  printing-office 
•  Duke,  Mud  twyftl  bewor  of  the  gtt!4t  toimn. 
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which  suggested,  quite  naturally,  an  English  governess  for 
the  €lit£  of  his  wives  and  concubines,  and  their  offspring, 
—  in  number  amply  adequate  to  the  constitution  of  a 
royal  school,  and  in  material  most  attractively  fresh  and 
Tomantic  Happy  thought !  ^Vherefore,  behold  me,  just 
after  sunset  on  a  pleasant  day  in  April,  1862,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  outer  court  of  the  Grand  Palace,  ac- 
companied by  my  own.  brave  little  boy,  and  escorted  by  a 
compatriot. 

A  flood  of  light  sweeping  through  the  spacious  Hall  of 
Audience  displayed  a  throng  of  noblemen  in  waiting. 
None  turned  a  glance,  or  seemingly  a  thought,  on  us,  and, 

my  child  being  tired  and  hungry,  I  urged  Captain  B ^ 

to  present  us  without  delay.  At  once  we  mounted  the 
marble  steps,  and  entered  the  brilliant  hall  unannounced 
Eanged  on  the  carpet  were  many  prostrate,  mute,  and  mo- 
tionless forms,  over  whose  heads  to  step  was  a  temptation 
as  droUy  natural  as  it  was  dangerous.  His  Majesty  spied 
us  quickly,  and  advanced  abruptly,  petulantly  screaming, 
"Who?  who?  who?" 

Captain  B (who,  by  the  by,  is  a  titled  nobleman  of 

Siam)  introduced  me  as  the  English  governess,  engaged  for 
the  tojbI  family  The  king  shook  hands  with  us,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  march  up  and  down  in  quick  step, 
putting  one  foot  before  the  other  with  mathematical  precis- 
ion, as  if  under  drill  "  Forewarned,  forearmed  I"  my  friend 
whispered  that  I  should  prepare  myself  for  a  sharp  cross- 
questioning  as  to  my  age,  my  husband,  children,  and  other 
strictly  personal  concerns.  Suddenly  his  Majesty,  having 
cogitated  sufficiently  in  his  peculiar  manner,  with  one  long 
final  stride  halted  in  front  of  us,  and,  pointing  straight  at 
me  with  his  forefinger,  asked,  "  How  old  shall  you  heV*  J 

Scarcely  able  to  repress  a  smile  at  a  proceeding  so  ab- 
surd, and  with  my  sex's  distaste  for  so  serious  a  question, 
I  demurely  replied,  "  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  old" 

3* 
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Had  I  made  myself  much  younger,  he  might  have  ridi* 
culed  or  assailed  me;  but  now  he  stood  surprised  and 
erabairassed  for  a  few  moments^  then  resumed  Ids  queer 
march ;  and  at  last,  begiuning  to  perceive  the  jest,  coughed, 
laughed,  coughed  again,  and  in  a  liigh,  sharp  key  aaked, 
■'  In  what  year  were  you  homed  ?  ** 

Instantly  I  struck  a  mental  balance,  and  answered,  as 
gravely  iis  I  could,  ''  In  1788;* 

At  this  point  the  expression  of  his  Majest/s  face  waa 

indeacribably  comical.     Captain  B shpped  behind  a 

pillar  to  laugh ;  but  the  king  only  coughed,  with  a  sig- 
nificant emphasis  that  startled  me,  and  addressed  a  few 
words  to  his  prostrate  courtiers,  who  smiled  at  the  carpet, 
—  all  except  the  prime  minister,  who  turned  to  look  at 
ma  But  his  Majesty  was  not  to  be  baffled  eo :  again  he 
marched  with  \Tgor,  and  then  returned  to  the  attack  with 
Slan. 

"  How  many  years  shall  you  be  married  ? " 

"  For  several  years,  your  Majesty." 

He  fell  into  a  brown  study ;  then,  laughing,  rushed  at 
me,  and  demanded  triumphantly:  — 

''Ha \  How  many  gmudeliOdren  shall  you  now  have  t 
Ha,  ha !    How  many  ?    How  many  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha  T* 

Of  course  we  all  laughed  ydi}\  him  j  but  the  general 
hilarity  admitted  of  a  variety  of  constructions. 

Then  suddenly  he  seized  my  hand,  and  tlragged  me, 
fiolcn^  volcTis,  my  little  Louis  holding  fast  by  my  skirt, 
tltrough  several  sombre  passages,  along  which  crouched 
duennas,  shrivelled  and  grotesque,  and  many  youthful 
women,  covering  their  faces,  as  if  blinded  by  the  splendor 
of  the  passing  Majesty.  At  length  he  stopped  before  one 
of  the  many-curtained  recesses,  and,  drawing  aside  the 
hangings,  disclosed  a  lovely,  childlike  form.  He  stooped 
and  tfjok  her  hand,  (she  naively  hiding  her  face),  and 
placing  it  in  mine,  said,  '*  This  is  my  wiie,  the  Lady  Talftp. 
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She  desires  to  \>e  educated  in  EnglisL  She  ib  as  pleas- 
ing fox  lier  talents  as  ioT  her  beauty,  and  it  is  our  pleas- 
^  to  maJce  liex  a  good  English  scholar.  You  shall  edu- 
cate lnex  fox  me." 

1  xeplied  tliat  the  omce  would  give  me  much  pleasure ; 
iox  nc^liiog  could  be  more  eloquently  winning  than  the 
modest,  timid  bearing  of  that  tender  young  creature  in 
the  pxesence  of  her  lord.    She  laughed  low  and  pleasantly 
as  "he  translated  my  sympathetic  words  to  her,  and  seemed 
TO  enraptured  with  the  graciousness  of  his  act  that  I  took 
leave  of  her  with  a  sentiment  of  profound  pity. 
He  led  me  back  by  the  way  we  had  come ;  and  now  we 
met  many  children,  who  put  my  patient  boy  to  much 
childish  torture  for  the  gratification  of  their  startled  curi- 
osity. 

« I  have  sixty-seven  children,"  said  his  Majesty,  when 
we  had  returned  to  the  Audience  HalL  "  You  shall  edu- 
cate them,  and  as  many  of  my  wives,  likewise,  as  may 
wish  to  learn  Enghsh  And  I  have  much  correspondence 
in  which  you  must  assist  me.  And,  moreover,  I  have 
much  difficulty  for  reading  and  translating  French  letters ; 
for  French  are  fond  of  using  gloomily  deceiving  terms. 
You  must  undertake ;  and  you  shall  make  all  their  murky 
sentences  and  gloomily  deceiving  propositions  clear  to  me. 
And,  furthermore,  I  have  by  every  mail  foreign  letters 
whose  writing  is  not  easily  read  by  me.  You  shall  copy 
on  round  hand,  for  my  readily  perusal  thereof." 

NU  desperandum ;  but  I  began  by  despairing  of  my 
ability  to  accomplish  tasks  so  multifarious.  I  simply 
bowed,  however,  and  so  dismissed  myself  for  that  even- 
ing. 

One  tempting  morning,  when  the  air  was  cool,  my  boy 

and  I  ventured  some  distance  beyond  the  bounds  of  our 
visual  cautious  promenade,  close  to  the  palace  of  ^  the 
premier.    Some  forty  or  fifty  carpenters,  building  boats 
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under  a  long  lo\v^  shed,  attracted  the  child's  attention. 
We  tarried  awhile,  watching  their  worki  and  then  strolled 
to  a  stone  bridge  hard  by,  where  we  found  a  gang  of  re- 
pidisive  wretches,  all  men,  coupled  by  means  of  iron 
collars  and  short  but  heavy  fetters,  in  which  they  moved 
with  difficulty,  if  not  with  positive  pain.  They  were 
carrying  stone  from  the  canal  to  the  bridge,  and  as  they 
stopped  to  deposit  their  burdens,  I  observed  that  most  of 
them  had  hard,  defiant  faceSj  though  here  and  there  were 
sad  and  gentle  eyes  that  bespoke  sympathy.  One  of 
them  approached  us,  holding  out  his  hand,  into  which 
Boy  dropped  the  few  coins  he  had.  Instantly^  with  a 
greedy  shout,  the  whole  gang  w^ere  upon  iis,  crowding  us 
on  all  sides,  wrangling,  yelling.  I  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  and  having  no  more  money  there,  knew  not 
what  to  do,  except  to  take  my  child  in  my  arms,  and 
strive  agMn  and  again  to  break  through  the  press ;  but 
still  I  fell  back  baffled,  and  sickened  by  the  insufferable 
odors  that  emanated  from  their  disgusting  persons ;  and 
still  they  pressed  and  scrambled  and  screamed,  and  clanked 
their  horrid  chains.  But  behold  [  suddenly,  as  if  struck 
by  lightning,  every  man  of  them  fell  on  his  face,  and 
officers  flew  among  them  pell-mell,  swingeing  M^th  hard, 
heavy  thongs  the  naked  wincing  backs. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  infinite  relief  that  we  found 
ourselves  safe  in  our  rooms  at  laat^  but  the  breakfast 
tasted  earthy  and  the  atmosphere  waa  chokiBg,  and  our 
very  hearts  were  parched.  At  night  Boy  lay  burning  on 
his  little  bed,  moaning  for  aiytr  sujok  (cold  w^ater),  wble 
I  fainted  for  a  breath  of  fresh,  sweet  air.  But  God 
blesses  these  Eastern  prison-houses  not  at  all;  the  air 
that  visits  them  is  no  better  than  the  Life  within,— 
heavy,  stifling,  stupefying.  For  relief  I  betook  me  to  tlie 
study  of  the  Siamese  language,  an  occupation  I  had  found 
veiy  pleasant  and  inspiring^     As  for  Boy,  who  ^o^^ 
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Malay  fluently,  it  was  wonderful  with  what 
acquired  it. 

When  next  I  waited  on  the  king,  I  t 
panied  by  the  premier's  sister,  a  fair  and  frieri 
whose  whole  stock  of  English  was,  "  Good  mo: 
and  with  this  somewhat  irrelevant  greeting,  a 
in  an  hour,  though  the  hour  were  night,  she  i 
pent-up  feelings,  and  gave  expression  to  he] 
and  regard  for  me. 

Mr.  Himter,  private  secretary  to  the  prem 
formed  me,  speaking  for  his  Excellency,  thi 
prepare  to  enter  upon  my  duties  at  the  r( 
without  delay.  Accordingly,  next  morning, 
sister  of  the  Ejralahome  came  for  us.  She  ] 
to  the  river,  followed  by  slave-girls  bearing 
pot,  a  pretty  gold  tray  containing  two  tiny  po] 
with  covers,  her  betel-box,  also  of  gold,  anc 
fans.  When  we  were  seated  in  the  closely  cove 
boat,  she  took  up  one  of  the  books  I  had  bi 
me,  and,  turning  over  the  leaves,  came  upon  th 
whereat,  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise,  she 
peating  the  letters.  I  helped  her,  and  for  j 
seemed  amused  and  gratified;  'but  present] 
weary  of  it,  she  abruptly  closed  the  book,  a 
me  her  hand,  said,  "  Good  morning,  sir  I "  I  r 
equal  cordiality,  and  I  think  we  bade  each 
morning  at  least  a  dozen  times  before  we  i 
palace. 

We  landed  at  a  showy  pavilion,  and  aftei 
several  covered  passages  came  to  a  barrier 
Amazons,  to  whom  the  old  lady  was  evic 
known,  for  they  threw  open  the  gate  for  us,  6 
ted**  till  we  passed.  A  hot  walk  of  twen 
brought  us  to  a  curious  oval  door  of  polished  I 
opened  and  shut  noiselessly  in  a  highly  or 
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This  admitted  us  to  a  cool  retreat,  on  one  aide  of  whidi 
^ere  several  temples  or  chapels  in  antique  styles,  and  on 
the  other  a  long  dim  gallery.  On  the  marble  floor  of 
this  pavilion  a  number  of  interesting  children  sat  Of 
sprawled,  and  quaint  babies  slept  or  frolicked  in  their 
nurses'  aims.  It  was,  indeed,  a  grateful  change  from  the 
oppressive,  irritating  heat  and  glare  throi^h  which  ^^e 
had  just  passed 

The  loungers  started  up  to  greet  our  motherly  guide, 
who  humbly  prostrated  herself  before  them-  and  then 
refreshments  were  brought  in  on  laige  silver  trays,  ^ith 
covers  of  scarlet  silk  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hiva  As  no 
knife  or  fork  or  spoon  was  visible.  Boy  and  I  were  fain 
to  content  ourselves  with  oranges,  wherewith  we  made 
ourselves  an  unexpected  but  cheerful  show  for  the  eate^ 
tainment  and  edification  of  those  juvenile  spectators  of 
the  royal  family  of  Siam.  I  smiled  and  held  out  my 
hand  to  them,  for  they  were,  almost  without  exception, 
attractive  children  ;  but  they  shyly  shrank  from  me. 

Meanwhile  the  "child-wife/'  to  whom  his  Majesty  had 
presented  me  at  my  first  audience^  appeared,  and  after 
saluting  profoundly  the  sister  of  the  Kralahome,  and 
conversing  with  her  for  some  minutes,  lay  down  on  the 
cool  floor,  and,  using  her  betel-box  for  a  pillow,  beckoned 
to  me.  As  I  approached,  and  seated  myself  beside  her, 
she  said:  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  It  is  long  time  I 
not  see.  Why  you  come  so  late  ?"  to  all  of  which  she 
evidently  expected  no  reply.  I  tried  baby-talk,  in  the 
hope  of  making  my  amiable  sentiments  intelligible  to  so 
infantile  a  creature,  but  in  vain.  Seeing  me  disappointed 
and  embarrassed,  she  oddly  sang  a  scrap  of  the  Sunday- 
school  hjrmn,  "There  is  a  Happy  Land^  fa^^  f^r  away"; 
and  then  said,  "  I  think  of  you  very  oft^n.  In  the  begin- 
ning, God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 

This  meritoriouB  but  disjointed  perfonnance  waa  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  protracted  and  trying  silence,  I  sitting  patient, 
and  Boy  wondering  in  my  lap.  At  last  she  half  rose, 
and,  looking  around,  cautiously  whispered,  "  Dear  Mam 
Mattoon  !  I  love  you.  I  think  of  you.  Your  boy  dead, 
you  come  to  palace ;  you  cry  — 1  love  you  "  ;  and  laying 
her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  her  head  on  the  betel-box 
fi^ain,  again  she  sang,  "  There  is  a  Happy  Land,  far,  far 
away ! " 

Mrs.  Mattoon  is  the  wife  of  that  good  and  true  Ameri- 
can apostle  who  has  nobly  served  the  cause  of  missions 
in  Siam  as  a  co-laborer  with  the  excellent  Dr.  Samuel 
House.  While  the  wife  of  the  latter  devoted  herself  in- 
defatigably  to  the  improvement  of  schools  for  the  native 
children  whom  the  mission  had  gathered  round  it,  Mrs. 
Mattoon  shared  her  labors  by  occasionally  teaching  in  the 
palace,  which  was  for  some  time  thrown  open  to  the  la- 
dies of  her  faithful  sisterhood.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
blended  force  and  gentleness  of  her  character  wrought 
marvels  in  the  impressible  and  grateful  minds  to  which 
she  had  access. 

So  spontaneous  and  ingenuous  a  tribute  of  reverence 
and  affection  from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian  lady  was  inex- 
pressibly charming  to  me. 

Thus  the  better  part  of  the  day  passed.  The  longer  I 
rested  dreaming  there,  the  more  enchanted  seemed  the 
world  within  those  walls.  I  was  aroused  by  a  slight 
noise  proceeding  from  the  covered  gallery,  whence  an  old 
lady  appeared  bearing  a  candlestick  of  gold,  with  branches 
supporting  four  lighted  candles.  I  afterward  learned 
that  these  were  daily  offerings,  which  the  king,  on  awa- 
kening from  his  forenoon  slumber,  sent  to  the  WattFhra 
Keau.  This  apparition  was  the  signal  for  much  stir. 
The  Lady  TfilSp  started  to  her  feet  and  fled,  and  we  were 
left  alone  with  the  premier's  sister  and  the  slaves  in  wait- 
ing.   The  entire  household  seemed  to  awake  on  the  in- 
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stant,  aa  in  the  ''  Sleeping  Pakoe  **  of  Tennyaoa,  at  the 
kiss  of  the  Faiij  Prince^ '— 

"  The  mnid  and  page  renewed  tlipir  strife  ; 
The  ]mlac«;  baugeii,  and  liuszed,  «nd  ctackt  *, 
And  all  tlie  ]ong-pent  stTeam  of  life 
Dashed  downward  in  a  catamct." 

A  various  procession  of  women  and  children  —  somfi 
pale  aad  dowocastj  others  bright  and  blooming,  more 
moody  and  hardened  —  moved  in  the  one  direction ;  none 
tarried  to  chat,  none  loitered  or  looked  back ;  the  lord 
was  awake. 

"And  last  witli  these  the  king  awoke, 
And  m  hk  chaLr  himikjlf  uprear^^d. 
And  yawned,  and  nibbed  his  face,  and  spoke," 

Presently  the  child -wife  reappeared,  —  arrayed  now  in 
dark  blue  silk,  which  contrasted  well  with  the  soft  olive 
of  her  complexion,  —  and  quickly  followed  the  otheis, 
with  a  certain  anxious  alacrity  expres,sed  in  her  baby 
face.  I  readily  guessed  that  his  Majesty  was  the  awful 
cause  of  all  this  careful  bustle,  and  began  to  feel  uneasy 
myself,  as  my  ordeal  approached.  For  an  hour  I  stood 
on  thorns.  Then  there  was  a  general  frantic  rush.  At- 
tendants, nurses,  slaves,  vanished  through  doors,  s^ound 
comers,  behind  pillars,  under  stairways ;  and  at  last,  pre- 
ceded by  a  sharp,  "  cross  "  cough,  behold  the  king  I 

We  found  his  Majesty  in  a  less  genial  mood  than  at  my 
first  reception.  He  approached  us  coughing  loudly  and 
repeatedly,  a  sufficiently  ominous  fashion  of  announcing 
himself,  which  greatly  discouraged  my  darling  boy,  who 
clung  to  me  anxiously  He  was  followed  by  a  numerous 
"tail"  of  women  and  children,  who  formally  prostrated 
themselves  around  him  Shaking  hands  with  me  coliJIy, 
but  remarking  upon  the  beauty  of  the  child's  hair,  half 
buried  in  the  folds  of  my  dress,  he  tiirued  to  the  pre- 
mier's sister,  and  conversed  at  Bome  length  with  her  ahe 
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apparently  aoquieacing  in  all  that  he  had  to  aay.  He 
then  approached  me,  and  said,  in  a  loud  and  domineer- 
ing tone:  — 

"  It  is  our  pleasure  that  you  shall  reside  within  this 
palace  with  our  family." 

I  replied  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
do  so ;  that,  being  as  yet  unable  to  speak  the  language, 
and  the  gates  being  shut  every  evening,  I  should  feel  like 
an  unhappy  prisoner  in  the  palace. 

"  Where  do  you  go  every  evening  ? "  he  demanded. 

"Not  anyft^here,  your  Majesty,     I  am  a  stranger  here," 

"  Then  why  you  shall  object  to  the  gate^  being  shut  ? "  i 

"  I  do  not  clearly  know  "  I  replied,  with  a  secret  ahud-  t| 

der  at  the  idea  of  sleeping  within  those  walls ;  "but  I  | 

am  afraid  I  could  not  do  it.  I  beg  your  Majesty  wiU  re- 
member that  IB  your  gracious  letter  you  promised  me  '  a 
residence  adjoining  the  royal  palace/  not  within  it" 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me,  bis  face  growing  almost 
piirple  with  rage,  "  I  do  not  know  I  have  promised.  I 
do  not  know  former  condition.  I  do  not  know  anything 
but  you  are  our  sen^ant ;  and  it  is  our  pleasure  that  you 
must  live  in  this  palace,  and  —  you  shMl  oheyJ'  Those 
last  three  words  he  fairly  screamed. 

I  trembled  in  everjr  limb,  and  for  some  time  knew  not 
how  to  reply.  At  length  I  ventured  to  say,  "  I  am  pre- 
pared to  obey  all  your  Majesty's  commands  within  the 
obligation  of  my  duty  to  your  family^  but  beyond  that  I 
can  promise  no  obedience." 

*' You  ^^11  live  in  palace/'  he  roared,  —  "you  shaJl  live 
in  palace !  I  will  give  woman  slaves  to  wait  on  you. 
You  shall  commence  royal  school  in  this  pa\ilion  on 
Thuraday  next.  That  is  the  best  day  for  such  undertak- 
ing, in  the  estimation  of  our  astrologers." 

With  that,  he  addressed,  in  a  frantic  manner,  com- 
mands, unintellifflble  to  me,  to  some  of  the  old  women 
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about  the  pavUion,  My  boy  began  to  cry ;  tears  filled 
my  own  eyes ;  and  the  premier's  SBter,  so  kind  but  an 
hour  befoni,  cast  fierce  glances  at  ub  both,  I  turned  and 
led  my  child  toward  the  oval  brass  door.  We  hmrd 
voices  behind  us  cr}dng,  "Mam!  Mam!"  I  turned 
again,  and  saw  the  Mug  beckoning  and  calling  to  me. 
I  bowed  to  him  profoundly,  but  passed  oe  through  the 
brass  door.  The  prime  minister's  sister  bounced  after  us 
in  a  distraction  of  excitement,  tugging  at  my  cloak,  shak- 
ing her  finger  in  my  face,  and  crymgi  *'  Mt/  dee  !  rmj  rfetf  ■' "  * 
AH  the  way  back,  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  street,  to  the 
very  door  of  ray  apartments,  instead  of  her  jocund  *'  Good 
morning,  sir/*  I  had  notliing  but  my  dee. 

But  kings,  who  are  not  mad,  have  their  sober  second- 
thoughts  Uke  other  rational  peopla  His  Golden-footeti 
Majesty  presently  repented  him  of  his  arbitrary  '*«MUi' 
tankerousness,"  and  in  due  time  my  ultimatum  w«a  flC- 
cepteA 
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Wl  KLL  !  by  this  time  I  was  awake  to  the  realities  of 
VV  time,  place,  and  circumstance.  The  palace  and 
its  spells,  the  impracticable  despot,  the  impassible  pre- 
mier, were  not  the  phantaama  of  a  witching  night,  but  the 
hard  facts  of  noonday.  Here  were  the  very  Apollyons 
of  paganry  in  the  way,  and  only  the  Great  Hearts  of  & 
lonely  woman  and  a  loving  child  to  challenge  them- 

With  a  heart  heavy  with  regret  for  the  comparatively 
happy  home  I  had  left  in  Malacca,  I  sought  an  iaterview 
with  the  Krakhome,  and  told  him  (through  his  secretary, 
Mr.  Hunter)  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  me  and  my 
child  to  lodge  within  the  walk  of  the  Grand  Palace ;  and 
that  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  make  good  the  conditions 
on  which  I  had  been  induced  to  leave  Singupora  At  last 
I  succeeded  in  interesting  him,  and  he  accorded  me  a  gra- 
cious hearing.  My  objection  to  the  palace,  as  a  place  of 
residence  as  well  as  of  business,  seemed  to  strike  him  as 
r^aonable  enough ;  and  he  promiseil  to  plead  ray  cause 
wth  his  Majesty,  bidding  me  kindly  "  give  myself  no 
further  trouble  about  the  matter,  for  he  would  make  it 
right;' 

Thus  passed  a  few  days  more,  while  I  waited  monoto- 
nously under  the  roof  of  the  premier,  teaching  Boy, 
studying  Siamese,  paying  stated  visits  to  the  good  Koon 
Yiug  Phan,  and  suffering  tumultuous  invasions  from  my 
•" Ultimate  enemies"  of  tlie  harem,  who  came  upon  us  like 
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a  flight  of  locusts,  and  rarely  left  without  booty,  in  the 
shape  of  trifles  they  had  begged  of  me.  But  things  get 
themselves  done,  after  a  fashion,  even  in  Siam ;  and  so, 
one  morning,  came  the  slow  but  welcome  news  that  the 
king  was  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  my  living  outside  the 
palace,  that  a  house  had  been  selected  for  me,  and  a  mes- 
senger waited  to  conduct  me  to  it. 

Hastily  donning  our  walking-gear,  we  found  an  elderly 
man,  of  somewhat  sinister  aspect,  in  a  dingy  red  coat 
with  faded  facings  of  yellow,  impatient  to  guide  us  to  our 
imimaginable  quarters.  As  we  passed  out,  we  met  the 
premier,  whose  countenance  wore  a  quizzing  expression, 
which  I  afterward  understood ;  but  at  the  moment  I  saw 
in  it  only  the  characteristic  conundrum  that  I  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  talent  to  guess.  It  was  with  a  lively 
sense  of  relief  that  I  followed  our  conductor,  in  whom, 
by  a  desperate  exploit  of  imagination,  I  discovered  a 
promise  of  privacy  and  "home." 

In  a  long,  slender  boat,  with  a  high,  uneven  covering 
of  wood,  we  stowed  ourselves  in  the  Oriental  manner,  my 
dress  and  appearance  afibrding  infinite  amusement  to  the 
ten  rowers  as  they  plied  their  paddles,  while  our  escort 
stood  in  the  entrance  chewing  betel,  and  looking  more  ill- 
omened  than  ever.  We  alighted  at  the  king's  pavilion 
facing  the  river,  and  were  led,  by  a  long,  circuitous,  and 
unpleasant  road,  through  two  tall  gates,  into  a  street 
which,  from  the  offensive  odors  that  assailed  us,  I  took  to 
be  a  fish-market.  The  sun  burned,  the  air  stifled,  the 
dust  choked  us,  the  ground  blistered  our  feet ;  we  were 
parching  and  suffocating,  when  our  guide  stopped  at  the 
end  of  this  most  execrable  lane,  and  signed  to  us  to  fol- 
low him  up  three  broken  steps  of  brick  From  a  pouch 
in  his  dingy  coat  he  produced  a  key,  applied  it  to  a  door, 
and  opened  to  us  two  small  rooms,  without  a  window 
in  either,  without  a  leaf  to  shade,  without  bath-closet  or 
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kitcheiL  And  this  was  the  residence  sumptuougly  ap- 
pointed for  the  English  governess  to  the  rojal  family 
of  Siaml 

And  furnished  t  and  garnished  I  In  one  roonij  on  a 
femnant  of  filthy  matting,  stood  the  wmck  of  a  table, 
superannuated,  and  maimed  of  a  leg,  but  propped  by  two 
chairs  that  with  broken  arms  sympathizeil  with  each 
other.  In  the  other,  a  cheap  excess  of  Cliintise  bedstead, 
that  took  the  whole  room  to  itself ;  and  a  mattress !  —  a 
mntilatad  epitome  of  a  Lazarine  hospital 

My  stock  of  Siamese  words  was  small,  but  strong.  I 
gratefully  recalled  the  emphatic  monosyllables  wberemth 
the  premier's  sister  had  so  berated  me ;  and  turning  upon 
the  king's  messenger  ^vith  her  tremendous m^y  cte  /  m^  dee! 
dashed  the  key  from  hi  a  hand,  as^  inanely  grinning,  he 
held  it  out  to  me,  caught  my  boy  up  in  my  arms,  cleared 
the  steps  in  a  bound,  and  fled  anyw^here,  auy^^here, 
until  I  was  stjopped  by  the  crowd  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  half  naked,  who  gathered  around  me,  wondering. 
Then,  remembering  my  adventure  with  tlie  chain-gang,  I 
^as  glad  to  accept  the  protection  of  my  insulted  escort, 
and  escape  from  that  suburb  of  disgust  All  the  way 
back  to  tlie  premier's  our  guide  grinned  at  us  fiendisldy, 
whether  in  token  of  apology  or  ridicule  I  knew  not; 
and  landing  us  safely,  he  departed  to  our  great  rBhef,  still 
grinning. 

Straight  went  I  to  the  Kimlahome,  whose  shy,  inquisi- 
tive smile  was  more  and  more  provoking.  In  a  few  sharp 
words  I  told  him,  through  the  interjireter,  what  I  thought 
of  the  lodging  provided  far  me,  and  that  nothing  should 
induce  me  to  live  in  such  a  slum.  To  which,  Ti\ath  cool, 
deliberate  audacity,  he  replied  that  nothing  p^e^'ented  me 
from  living  where  I  was.  I  started  from  the  low  seat  I 
had  taken  (in  order  to  converse  with  him  at  my  ease,  he 
sitting  on  the  floor),  and  not  without  difficulty  found 
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voice  to  say  that  neither  his  palace  nor  tlie  den  in  the 
fbh* market  would  suit  me,  and  that  I  demanded  suitable 
and  independent  accommodations,  in  a  respectable  neigh- 
borhood, for  myself  and  my  child.  My  rage  only  amused 
hinL  Smiling  Lnsolentlyj  he  rose,  bade  me,  *'  Never  mind: 
it  wiE  be  all  right  by  and  by/'  and  retired  to  an  inaer 
chamber. 

My  head  throbbed  with  pain,  my  pulse  bounded,  my 
throat  burned,  I  staggered  to  my  rooms,  exhausted  and 
despuiring,  there  to  lie,  for  almost  a  week,  prostrated 
with  fever,  and  tortured  day  and  night  with  frightful 
fencies  and  dreams.  Beebe  and  the  gentle  Koon  Yiag 
Phan  nursed  me  tenderly,  bringing  me  water,  deliciously 
cool,  in  which  the  fragrant  flower  of  the  jessamine  liad 
been  steeped,  both  to  drink  and  to  bathe  my  temples. 
As  soon  as  I  began  to  recover,  I  caressed  the  soft  hand 
of  the  dear  pagan  lady,  and  implored  her,  paitly  in  Sia- 
mese, partly  in  EngUsh,  to  intercede  for  me  with  her 
husband,  that  a  decent  home  might  be  pro\ided  for  m 
She  assured  me,  while  she  smoothed  my  hair  and  patted 
my  cheek  as  though  I  were  a  helpless  child,  that  alie 
would  do  her  best  with  him,  begging  me  meanwhile  to  be 
patient.  But  that  I  could  not  be  ;  and  I  spared  no  op- 
portunity to  expostulate  with  the  premier  on  tlie  subject 
of  my  future  abode  and  duties,  telling  him  that  the  life 
I  was  leadiug  under  his  roof  was  insupportable  to  me; 
though,  indeed,  I  was  not  ungrateful  for  the  many  offica 
of  affection  I  received  from  the  ladies  of  his  liarem,  who 
in  my  trouble  were  S3rmpathetic  and  tender.  From  that 
time  forth  the  imperturbable  Kralahome  was  ever  cour- 
teous to  me.  Nevertheless,  when  from  time  to  time  I  grew 
warm  again  on  the  irrepressible  topic,  he  would  smile 
slyly,  tap  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and  say,  "  Yes,  sir ! 
Never  mind,  sir  \  You  not  like,  yon  can  live  in  ^' 
market,  sir  I " 
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The  apathy  and  supineiiess  of  these  people  oppressed 
me  intijlerably.  Never  well  practised  in  patience,  I 
chafed  at  the  sang-frmd  of  the  deliberate  premier. 
Without  compromising  my  dignity,  I  did  much  to  enrage 
him  j  but  he  bore  all  with  a  nondtulanc^:  that  was  the 
more  irritating  because  it  was  not  put  on. 

Thus  more  tlian  two  months  passed,  and  I  had  desper- 
ately settled  down  to  my  Oriental  studies,  content  to 
snub  the  Kralahome  with  his  own  indifference,  whilst  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  blandly  ignored  our  existence,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  he  paid  me  a  visit  one  afternoon,  compli- 
laentt^d  me  on  my  progress  in  the  language,  and  on  my 
*^  great  heart  "^ —  or  cM  ijai,  as  he  called  it, — and  told  me  his 
Majesty  was  higldy  incensed  at  my  conduct  in  the  affair 
of  the  fish-market,  and  that  he  had  found  me  something 
to  do.  1  tlTanked  him  so  cordiaUy  that  he  exj^ressed  his 
surprise,  saying,  **  Siamese  lady  no  like  work  ;  love  play, 
love  sleep.     Why  you  no  love  play  ?  '* 

I  assured  him  that  I  liked  play  well  enough  when  I 
was  in  the  humor  for  play ;  but  that  at  present  I  was  not 
disposed  to  disport  myself,  being  weaiy  of  my  life  in  his 
j^laee,  and  sick  of  Siam  altogether.  He  received  my 
candor  vnth.  his  characteristic  smile  and  a  good-humored 
^'Goodby,  sir!" 

Next  morning  ten  Siamese  lads  and  a  little  girl  came 
to  my  room.  The  former  were  the  half-brothers,  nephews, 
and  other  ''encumbrances"  of  the  Kralaliome  \  the  latter 
their  sister,  a  simple  child  of  nine  or  ten.  Surely  it  was 
with  no  suobhery  of  condescension  that  I  received  these 
poor  children,  but  rather  gratefully,  as  a  comfort  and  a 
wholesome  discipline. 

And  so  another  month  went  by,  and  still  I  heard  noth* 
iug  from  his  Majesty.  But  the  premier  began  to  interest 
me-  The  more  I  saw  of  him  the  more  he  puzzled  me. 
It  was  plain  that  all  who  came  in   contact  with  him 
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both  feared  and  loved  him.  He  displayed  a  kind  of  pas- 
sive amiability  of  which  he  seemed  always  conscious, 
which  he  made  his  farU.  By  what  means  he  exacted 
3uch  prompt  obedience,  and  ao  completely  contralled  a 
people  whom  he  seemed  to  drive  with  reins  so  loose  and 
careless,  was  a  mystery  to  me.  But  that  his  influence 
and  the  prestige  of  his  name  penetrated  to  every  nook 
of  that  vast  yet  undeveloped  kingdom  was  the  phenom- 
enon which  slowly  but  surely  impressed  ma  I  was  but 
a  passing  traveller,  surt^eying  from  a  distance  and  at  lai^e 
that  vast  plain  of  humanity ;  but  I  could  see  that  it  was 
systematically  tilled  by  one  master  mind. 
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"TDEBUKED  and  saddened,  I  abandoned  my  long-cher- 
JL\  ished  hope  of  a  home,  and  resigned  myself  with 
no  good  grace  to  my  routine  of  study  and  instruction. 
Where  were  all  the  romantic  fancies  and  proud  anticipa- 
tions with  which  I  had  accepted  the  position  of  gover- 
ness to  the  royal  family  of  Siam  ?  Alas  I  in  two  squalid 
rooms  at  the  end  of  a  Bangkok  fish-market.  I  failed  to 
find  the  fresh  strength  and  courage  that  lay  in  the  hope 
of  improving  the  interesting  children  whose  education 
had  been  intrusted  to  me,  and  day  by  day  grew  more 
and  more  desponding,  less  and  less  equal  to  the  simple 
task  my  "mission"  had  set  me.  I  was  fairly  sick  at 
heart  and  ready  to  surrender  that  morning  when  the  good 
Koon  Ying  Phan  capie  unannounced  into  our  rooms  to 
tell  us  that  a  tolerable  house  was  found  for  us  at  last  I 
cannot  describe  with  what  an  access  of  joy  I  heard  the 
glad  tidings,  nor  how  I  thanked  the  messenger,  nor  how  in 
a  moment  I  forgot  all  my  chagrin  and  repining,  and  hugged 
my  boy  and  covered  him  with  kisses.  It  was  not  until 
that  "order  for  release"  arrived,  that  I  truly  felt  how 
offensive  and  galling  had  been  the  life  I  had  led  in  the 
premieres  palace.  It  was  with  unutterable  gladness  that 
I  followed  a  half-brother  of  the  Kralahome,  Moonshee 
leading  Boy  by  the  hand,  to  our  new  house.  Passing 
several  streets,  we  entered  a  walled  enclosure,  abounding 
in  broken  bricks,  stone,  lime,  mortar,  and  various  rubbisL 
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A  tall,  din^  storehouse  occupied  one  side  of  tlie  wall; 
in  the  other,  a  low  door  opened  toward  the  river  ;  aud  at 
the  farther  eud  stood  the  house,  sheltered  hy  a  few  fine 
trees,  that,  drooping  over  the  piazza,  made  the  place  al- 
most picturesque.  On  entering,  however,  we  found  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  o\'erpoweriiig  filtk  Poor  Moon- 
shee  stood  aghast.  *'  It  must  he  a  paradise/'  he  lia^i  said 
when  we  set  out,  **  since  the  great  Vizier  hestows  it  upon 
the  Mem  Sahih,  whom  he  delights  to  honor/'  Now  bd 
cursed  hia  fate,  aud  revOed  all  viziers.  I  turned  to  see  lo 
whom  his  lamentations  were  addressed,  and  beheld  aa- 
other  Mohammedan  seated  ou  the  floor,  and  at  tending 
with  an  attitude  aud  air  of  devout  respect  The  scend 
reminded  Boy  and  me  of  our  old  home,  aud  we  laughed 
heartily.  On  making  a  tour  of  inspection,  we  found  nine 
rooms,  some  of  them  pleasant  and  airy,  and  with  every 
"modem  convenience"  (though  somewhat  Oriental  as  to 
style)  of  l>ath,  kitclien,  etc.  It  was  clear  that  soap  and 
water  without  stint  would  do  much  here  towai-d  the  nuk- 
ing of  a  home  for  us.  Beehe  and  Boy  were  hopeful,  and 
promptly  put  a  full  stop  to  the  rhetorical  outcry  of  Moon- 
shee  hy  requesting  him  to  enlist  the  services  of  his  ad- 
miring friend  and  two  China  coolies  to  fetch  water.  But 
there  were  no  huckets.  With  a  few  dollars  that  I  gave 
him,  Moonshee,  with  all  a  Moslem's  resignation  to  any 
new  turn  in  his  fate,  departed  to  explore  for  the  reipured 
utensils,  wliile  the  hrother  of  the  awful  Kralidiome, 
perched  on  the  piazza  railing,  adjusted  his  anatomy  for  a 
comfortahle  oversight  of  the  proceedings.  Boy,  with  hi^ 
''  pinny "  on,  ran  off  in  glee  to  make  himself  prom^cu- 
ously  useful,  and  I  sat  down  to  plan  an  attack. 

Wliere  to  begin  ?  ~  that  was  the  question.  It  was  siwji 
filthy  tilth, so  monstrous  in  quantity  and  kind, — dirt  to  be 
stared  at,  defied,  savagely  assaulted  with  mge  and  ImvoCf 
Suddenly  I  arose,  shook  my  head  dangerously  at  lfo> 
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prime  mittister's  brother, —  who,  fascinated,  had  advanced 
into  the  rtxjm,  —  marched  tlirough  a  broken  door,  hung 
my  hat  and  mantle  on  a  ruBty  nail,  doffed  my  neat  half- 
monming,  slipped  on  an  old  wrapper,  dashed  at  the  vile 
matting  that  in  ulcerous  patches  afflicted  the  floor,  and 
began  fiercely  tearing  it  up. 

In  good  time  Moonshee  and  his  new  friend  returned 
with  half  a  dozen  buckets,  but  no  coolies;  iil  place  of 
the  latter  came  a  neat  and  pleasant  Siamese  lady,  Mrs. 
Hunter,  wife  of  the  premief  s  secretaiy,  bringing  her  slaves 
to  help,  and  some  rolls  of  fresh,  sweet  China  matting  for 
the  floor.  How  quickly  tJie  general  foulness  was  puri- 
fied, the  general  raggedneaa  repaired,  the  general  shabbi- 
ness  made  "  good  as  new "  I  The  floors,  that  had  been 
bmied  imder  immemorial  duat,  arose  again  under  the 
excavating  labors  of  the  sweepers;  and  the  walls,  that  had 
been  gory  with  expectorations  of  betel,  hid  their  "danrn&l 
spots ''  under  innocent  veils  of  whitewask 

Moousliee,  who  had  evidently  been  beguiled  by  a  cheap 
and  spurious  variety  of  the  wine  of  Shiran,  and  now 
sat  maudlin  on  the  steps,  weeping  for  his  home  in  Sin- 
gapore, I  despatched  peremptorily  in  search  of  Beebe, 
bedsteads^  and  boxes.  But  the  Kralahome's  brother  had 
vanished,  doubtless  routed  by  the  brooms. 

Bright,  fresh,  fragrant  matting ;  a  table  neither  too  low 
to  be  pretty  nor  too  high  to  be  useful ;  a  couple  of  ann- 
chairs,  hospitably  embracing  j  a  pair  of  silver  candle- 
sticks, quaint  and  homely ;  a  goodly  company  of  pleasant 
books ;  a  piano,  just  escaping  from  its  travelling-cage, 
with  all  its  pent-up  music  in  its  bosom ;  a  cosey  little  cot 
clinging  to  its  ampler  mother ;  a  stream  of  generous  sun- 
light from  the  window  gilding  and  gladdening  all,  ~  be- 
hold our  home  in  Siam ! 

I  worked  exultingly  till  the  setting  sun  slanted  his 
long  shadows  across  the  piazza.    Then  came  comfortable 
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Beebe  with  the  soup  and  dainties  she  had  prepared  witti 
the  help  of  a  "  Bombay  maiL"  Boy  slept  soundly  in  an 
empty  room,  overcome  by  the  spell  of  its  sudden  sweet- 
ne-is,  his  hands  and  face  as  dirty  as  a  healthy,  weU-Tt^gu- 
lated  boy  could  desire.  Triumphantly  I  bore  him  to  his 
own  pretty  couch,  adjusted  my  hair,  resumed  my  rojTil 
robes  of  mauve  muslin,  Emd  prepared  to  (^ueen  it  in  my 
own  palace. 

And  even  as  I  stood,  smiling  at  my  own  small  gmndeoTj 
came  tender  memories  crowding  thick  upon  me,  —  of  a 
soft,  warm  lap,  in  which  I  had  once  loved  to  lay  my 
head ;  of  a  face,  fair,  pensive,  loving,  lovely ;  of  eves 
whose  deep  and  qmot  hglit  a  shadow  of  unkindnesa  never 
crossed ;  of  hpa  that  sweetly  crooned  the  songs  of  a  hi- 
off,  happy  land;  of  a  presence  full  of  comfort,  hope, 
strength,  courage,  victory,  peace,  that  perfect  harmoay 
that  comes  of  perfect  faith, — a  child's  trust  in  its  mother* 

Passionately  I  clasped  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  awoke 
him  with  pious  promises  tliat  took  the  form  of  kisses. 
Beebe,  soup,  teapot,  candlesticks,  teacups,  and  dear  faith- 
ful Bessy,  looked  on  and  smiled. 

Hardly  had  we  finished  this,  our  first  and  finest  feast 
in  celebration  of  our  glorious  independence,  when  our  lat^ 
guide  of  fiah*market  fame,  he  of  the  seedy  red  coat  aud 
faded  yellow  facings,  appeared  on  the  piazza,  saluted  us 
with  that  vacant  cliuckle  and  grin  wherefrom  no  infer- 
ence could  be  drawn,  and  delivered  his  Majesty's  order 
that  I  should  now  come  to  the  school 

Unterrified  and  delibemte,  we  lingered  yet  a  Uttle  over 
that  famous  breakfast,  then  rose,  and  pre]mred  to  Ibllow 
the  mechanical  old  ape.  Boy  hugged  Bessy  fondly  hy 
way  of  good-by,  and,  leaving  Beebe  on  guard,  we  went 
forth.  The  same  long,  narrow,  tall,  and  very  cmnk  boat 
received  us.    The  sun  was  hot  enough  to  daunt  a  sepoy ; 
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do^m  the  bare  backs  of  the  oaramen  flowed  jniniafcupe 
Meinams  of  sweat,  as  they  tugged,  grimting,  against  the 
strong  current  We  landed  at  the  familiar  (king  s)  pavil- 
ion^ the  front  of  which  projects  into  the  river  by  a  low 
portico.  The  roof,  rising  in  several  tiers,  half  shelteis,  half 
bridges  the  detached  and  dilapidated  parts  of  the  struct- 
ure, which  presents  throughout  a  very  ancient  aspect, 
parts  of  the  roof  having  evidently  been  renewed,  and  the 
gables  showing  traces  of  recent  repairs,  while  the  rickety 
pillars  seem  to  protest  with  groans  against  the  architec- 
tural anachronism  that  has  piled  so  many  young  heads 
upon  their  time-worn  shoulders. 


IX 
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THE  fact  is  remarkable,  that  though  education  in  ite 
higher  degrees  is  popularly  neglected  in  Siam,  there 
is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  in  the  empire  Tvho  caan^ 
read  aud  write.  Tliough  a  vain  people,  they  are  Deither 
bigoted  nor  shallow ;  and  I  think  the  day  is  not  far  off 
when  the  enlighteumg  influences  applied  to  them,  and  a^ 
cepted  through  their  willingness,  not  only  to  receive  m- 
struction  from  Europeans^  but  even  to  adopt  in  a  measure 
their  customg  and  their  habits  of  thought,  will  raise  them 
to  the  rank  of  a  superior  nation 

The  language  of  this  people  advances  hut  slowly  i» 
the  direction  of  grammatical  perfection.  Like  uMf 
Other  Oriental  ton^^es,  it  was  at  first  purely  moim&yUi' 
bio ;  but  as  the  Pali  or  Sanskrit  lias  been  libemlly  eo* 
grafted  on  it,  jjolysyllabic  words  have  been  formed,  l^ 
pronouns  and  particles  ara  peculiar,  its  idioKB  fow  ^ 
simple,  its  metaphors  very  obvious.  It  is  copious  to  s*- 
dundancy  in  terms  expressive  of  royalty,  rank,  di^nity*^ 
in  fact,  a  distinct  pbra-^eology  is  required  in  addreflsifig 
personages  of  exalted  station;  repetitions  of  word  an" 
phrase  are  affected,  rather  than  shunneA  Sententio^ 
brevity  and  simplicity  of  expression  belong  to  tlie  p^ 
spirit  of  the  language^  and  when  employed  impart  to  » 
much  dignity  and  beauty ;  but  there  is  no  standi  ^ 
orthography,  nor  any  grammar,  and  but  few  niles  of  tflJJ- 
versa!  application.     Every  Siamese  writer  ^lls  to  ple*s6 
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himself,  and  the  purism  of  one  is  the  slang  or  gibberish 
of  another. 

The  Siamese  write  from  left  to  right,  the  words  rmming 
together  in  a  Kne  unbroken  by  spaces,  points,  or  capitals  ; 
so  that,  as  In  ancient  Sanskrit,  an  entire  paragraph  appears 
ae  one  protracted  word, 

**  TlL^t,  Hk^  a  wounded  Bnakc,  drags  its  alow  length  along,'* 

Wlieii  not  written  with  a  reed  on  dark  native  pa])er,  tha 
characters  are  engraved  with  a  style  (of  brass  or  irou,  one 
end  sharp  for  writing,  the  other  flat  for  erasing)  on  palm- 
leave«  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

In  all  parts  of  the  empire  the  boys  are  taught  by 
priests  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Every  monastery  ia 
provided  with  a  library,  more  or  less  standard.  The  more 
elegant  books  are  composed  of  tablets  of  ivory,  or  of 
palmyra  leaves  delicately  prepared;  the  characters  en- 
graved on  these  are  gilt,  the  margins  and  edges  adorned 
with  heavy  gilding  or  with  flowers  in  bright  colors. 

The  literature  of  the  Siamese  deals  principally  with 
religious  topics.  The  *'  Kammarakya/*  or  Buddhist  Eit* 
ual,  —  a  work  for  the  priesthood  only,  and  therefore,  like 
others  of  the  Vinn&y&,  little  known,  —  contains  the  vitel 
elements  of  the  Buddliist  Moral  Code,  and,  per  se,  is  per- 
f^t ;  on  this  point  all  writers,  whether  partial  or  captious, 
ate  of  one  mind.  Spence  Hardy,  a  Wesleyan  missionary, 
speaking  of  that  part  of  the  work  entitled  '*Dhaniml- 
Padam/'*  which  is  freely  taught  in  the  schools  attached 
to  the  monasteries,  admits  that  a  compilation  mi^^lit  be 
made  from  its  precepts,  "which  in  the  purity  of  its 
ethics  could  hardly  be  equalled  from  any  other  heathen 
author" 

M.  Lihotdaye,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  French  Academy,  remarks,  in  the  DihaU  of  April  4, 
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1853,  on  a  work  known  by  the  title  of  ''Dhamma  ^l^tr^" 
or  '*  Law  of  Charity  " :  — 

"  It  ia  di  til  cult  to  comprehend  liow  men,  not  aided  ly 
revelatioUj  could  hare  eoared  so  high  and  approached  so 
near  the  truth.  Beside  the  five  great  coinmaiidineJitff,— 
not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  adulter}^,  not  to  he, 
not  to  get  drunk,  —  every  shade  of  vice,  hypocrisy,  anger, 
pridej  suspicion,  greed,  gossip,  cruelty  to  animals,  is 
guarded  against  by  special  precepts.  Among  the  virtues 
commended  we  find,  not  only  reverence  for  parents,  care 
for  ehUdreii,  submission  to  authority,  gratitude,  modera- 
tion in  time  of  prosperity,  resignation  and  fortitude  in 
time  of  trial,  equanimity  at  all  times,  but  virtues  im- 
known  to  any  heathen  system  of  morality,  such  as  lie 
duty  of  forgiving  insults,  and  of  rewarding  evil  with 
good/' 

All  virtues,  we  are  told,  spring  from  maitrtj  and  this 
maiiri  can  only  be  rendered  by  charity  and  lova 

"  I  do  not  hesitate,*'  says  Burnouf,  in  his  Lotm  d€  h 
Bonm  Loi,  ''  to  tranakte  by  *  charity '  the  word  rm^ 
which  expresses,  not  merely  friendship,  or  the  feeling  of 
particular  affection  which  a  man  has  for  one  or  more  uf  his 
fellow-creatures,  \mt  that  universal  feeling  w^hich  iuspires 
ng  with  good--^all  toward  all  men  and  a  constant  willifig- 
ness  to  help  them." 

I  may  here  add  the  testimony  of  Barth^leniy  Sniut- 
Hilaire :  '*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,"  he  writes,  "  that-,  save 
the  Christ  alone,  there  is  not  among  the  founders  of  re- 
ligion a  figure  more  pure,  more  touching,  than  that  of 
Buddha.  His  life  is  without  blemish ;  Ms  coustfto^ 
heroism  equals  his  conviction;  and  if  the  theory  he  ex* 
toLs  is  false,  the  personal  examples  he  affords  are  irre- 
proachable. He  is  the  accomplished  model  of  all  the 
virtues  he  preaches ;  Ms  abnegation,  his  charit)%  his  luwd- 
ternble  sweetness,  never  belie  themselves.    At  the  age  of 
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twBHty-nine  he  retires  from  the  court  of  the  king,  hia 
fatber,  to  become  a  devotee  and  a  beggar.  He  silently 
jjrepflres  his  doctnae  by  six  years  of  seclusion  and  medi* 
tjition.  He  propagates  it,  V>y  the  unaided  power  of  speech 
and  persnasion,  for  more  than  half  a  century  ;  and  when 
he  dies  in  the  arms  of  his  disciples,  it  is  with  the  serenity 
of  a  sage  who  has  practised  goodness  all  his  life,  and 
knows  that  he  has  found  Truth  " 

Another  work,  as  sacred  and  more  mystic,  is  the  "  Para- 
jika,"  read  in  the  temples  with  closed  doors  by  the  chief 
priests  excJiusively,  and  ouly  to  such  devotees  as  have 
entered  the  monastic  schools  for  Ufa 

Then  there  are  the  ''Fra-jana  Para-mita"  (the  "Ac- 
complishjnent  of  Reason/*  or  **  Transcendental  Wisdom,)" 
and  other  works  in  aljstruse  philosr^phy.  The  *'  liiUta  Vis- 
tara  *'  contains  the  life  of  Buddha,  and  m  esteemed  the 
Uighest  authority  as  to  the  more  remarkable  events  in  the 
eareer  of  the  great  reformer.  The  '*  Saddharma*pundi- 
kara "  (or  pimdariH  in  Ceylon),  "  The  White  Lotos  of  the 
True  Religion,"  presents  the  incidents  of  Buddha^s  life  in 
the  form  of  legend  and  fable. 

The  "  Ganda-Yeyuha/'  but  little  known,  consists  of 
reumrkable  and  very  beautiful  forms  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  with  paalms  of  praise  addressed  to  the 
Perfection  of  the  Infinite  and  to  the  Invisible,  by  Sakya 
Mnni,  the  Buddha.  The  '!  Nirwana  '*  treats  of  the  end 
of  material  existence,  and  is  univei-sally  read,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  Buddhists  as  a  treatise  of  rare  merit. 

But  the  most  important  parts  of  the  theological  study 
of  the  Sianiese  priesthood  are  found  in  a  work  revered 
under  the  titles  of  '*  Tautras  "  and  "  Kala-Chakara,"  —  that 
is,  "  Circles  of  Time,  Matter,  Space  '* ;  probably  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Sanskrit  s^nnbolic  word,  Om,  "  Circle."  There 
ate  twenty-two  volumes,  treating  exclusively  of  mystics 
and  Mystical  worship. 
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libraries  of  the  monasteries  aie  rich  in  works  (m 
sory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  but  very  poor  in 
al  books,  the  few  preserved  dealing  mainly  witli 
3s  and  actions  of  Siamese  rulers,  oddly  associated 
le  genii  and  heroes  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
e  early  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  writeis 
3fiil  to  furnish  a  particular  account  of  all  si^ 
and  predictions  relating  to  the  several  events  le- 

They  possess  also  a  few  translated  works  in  Clii- 
jtoiy. 

late  king  was  aa  authority  on  aU  questions  of  le- 
law,  and  custom,  and  was  familiar  with  the  writ- 
Pythagoras  and  Aristotle. 
Siamese  have  an  extravagant  fondness  for  the 
and  for  poetry  of  every  kind.  In  aU  the  lyric 
edominates,  and  their  compositions  are  commonly 

for  instrumental  accompaniment.  Their  dramatic 
nments  are  mainly  musical,  combining  rudely  the 
ith  the  ballet,  —  monotonous  singing,  and  listleaB, 
ical  dancing.  Dialogue  is  occasipnally  intio- 
ihe  favorite  subjects  being  passages  from  th^  Hin- 
itars,  the  epic  "  Eamayana,"  and  the  "  Mahabha- 
or  from  legends,  peculiar  to  Siam,  of  gods,  heroes, 
ttons.  Throughout  their  literature,  mythology  ifi 
pervading  element ;  history,  science,  arts,  customs, 
ation,  opinion,  doctrine,  are  alike  colored  and 
.  with  it 

so  brief  and  meagre  a  sketch  of  the  literature  of 
would  fain  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 
ities  of  an  English  classical  school  in  the  Boyal 
at  Bangkok  In  Siam,  all  schools,  Uteraiy  socie- 
nasteries,  even  factories,  all  intellectual  and  pro- 
)  enterprises  of  whatever  nature  and  intention,  are 

and  begun  on  Thursday,  "One  P'ra  Hatt";  be- 
lat  day  is  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  Mind  or  Wis- 
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dom,  prol)ably  the  Hindoo  SaTaewatL  On  the  Thursday 
appointed  for  the  opening  of  my  classes  in  the  palace, 
one  of  the  king's  barges  conveyed  us  across  the  Meinam. 
At  the  landing  I  was  met  by  slave-girls,  who  conducted 
me  to  the  palace  through  the  gate  called  Patoo  Sap,  "  Gate 
of  Knowledge."  Here  I  was  received  by  some  Amazons, 
who  in  turn  gave  notice  to  other  slave-girls  waiting  to  es- 
cort us  to  a  pavilion  —  or,  more  correctly,  temple  —  dedi- 
cated to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Siam.*  The  profound 
solitude  of  this  refuge,  embowered  in  its  twilight  grove  of 
orange  and  palm  trees,  was  strangely  tranquillizing.  The 
religion  of  the  place  seemed  to  overcome  us,  as  we  waited 
among  the  tall,  gilded  pillars  of  the  temple.  On  one  side 
was  an  altar,  enriched  with  some  of  the  most  curious  and 
precious  offerings  of  art  to  be  found  in  the  East.  There 
was  a  gilded  rostrum  also,  from  which  the  priests  daily 
officiated ;  and  near  by,  on  the  summit  of  a  curiously 
carved  trunk  of  an  old  Bho  tree,f  the  goddess  of  Mind 
presided. 

The  floor  of  this  beautiful  temple  was  a  somewhat 
gaudy  mosaic  of  variegated  marble  and  precious  stones ; 
but  the  gilded  pillars,  the  friezes  that  surmounted  them, 
and  the  vaulted  roof  of  gilded  arabesques,  seemed  to  tone 
down  the  whole  to  their  own  chaste  harmony  of  design. 

In  the  centre  of  the  temple  stood  a  long  table,  finely 
carved,  and  some  gilt  chairs.  The  king  and  most  of  the 
nobler  ladies  of  the  court  were  present,  with  a  few  of 
the  chief  priests,  among  whom  I  recognized,  for  the  first 
time,  his  Lordship  Chow  Khoon  S&h. 

His  Majesty  received  me  and  my  little  boy  most  kindly. 
After  an  interval  of  silence  he  clapped  his  hands  lightly, 
and  instantly  the  lower  hall  was  fiUed  with  female  slaves. 

*  WaU  Khoon  Choom  Manda  Thai, ^"Temple  of  the  Mothers  of 
the  Free." 
+  The  sacred  tree  under  which  Qnadama  discoursed  with  his  disciples. 
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A  word  or  two,  dropped  from  his  lips^  bowed  every  head 
and  dispersed  the  attendanta  But  they  presently  re- 
turned ladeOj  some  vnth  boxes  containmg  books,  slates, 
pens,  pencils,  and  ink  ;  others  with  lighted  tapers  and 
vases  filled  with  the  white  lotos,  which  they  set  down 
before  the  gilded  chairs. 

At  a  signal  from  the  king,  the  priests  chanted  a  hynm 
from  the  ''P'ra-jana  Para-mi ta";*  and  then  a  bnist  of 
music  announced  the  entmnue  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, my  future  pupils.  They  advanced  in  the  oider  of 
their  Bges.  The  Princess  Ying  You  Wahlacks  (^'First* 
bom  among  "Women*'),  having  precedence,  approached 
and  prostrated  herself  before  her  royal  father,  the  othera 
following  her  example.  I  admired  the  beauty  of  her  skin, 
the  delicacy  of  her  form,  and  the  subdued  lustre  of  her 
dreamy  eyes.  The  king  took  her  gently  by  the  hand,  and 
presented  me  to  her,  saying  simply,  "  The  Kiiglish  teacher" 
Her  greeting  was  quiet  and  self-possessed.  Taking  both 
my  hands,  she  bowed,  and  touched  them  with  her  fore- 
head ;  then,  at  a  word  from  the  king,  retired  to  her  place 
oo  the  right.  One  by  one,  in  like  manner,  all  the  royal 
children  were  presented  and  saluted  me ;  and  the  mtisic 
ceased. 

His  Majesty  then  spoke  briefly,  to  thia  effect:  "Dear 
chOdren,  m  this  is  to  be  an  English  school,  you  will  have 
to  learn  and  ob&er\^e  the  English  modes  of  salutation,  ad- 
dress, conversation,  and  etiquette ;  and  each  and  eveiy  one 
of  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sit  in  my  presence,  unless  it 
be  your  own  pleasure  not  to  do  so."  The  children  all 
bowed,  and  touched  their  foreheMs  with  their  folded 
palms,  in  acquiescence. 

Then  his  Majesty  departed  ^-ith  the  priests;  and  ibe 
moment  he  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  the  ladies  of  the  court 
began,  with  much  noise  and  confusion,  to  ask  questions, 

•  "  Accomplisbiaeiit  of  KeaBon,*'  or  '^  TranaceudaiUl  liVbidom.'' 
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turn  over  the  leaves  of  books,  and  chatter  and  giggle  to- 
gether. Of  course,  no  teaching  was  possible  in  such  a 
din ;  my  young  princes  and  princesses  disappeared  in  the 
arms  of  their  nurses  and  slaves,  and  I  retired  to  my 
apartments  in  the  prime  minister*s  palace.  But  the  seri- 
ous business  of  my  school  began  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day. 

On  that  day  a  crowd  of  half-naked  children  followed 
me  and  my  Louis  to  the  palace  gates,  where  our  guide 
gave  us  in  charge  to  a  consequential  female  slave,  at 
whose  request  the  ponderous  portal  was  opened  barely 
wide  enough  to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  On  entering 
we  were  jealously  scrutinized  by  the  Amazonian  guard, 
and  a  "high  private"  questioned  the  propriety  of  admit- 
ting my  boy ;  whereat  a  general  tittering,  and  we  passed 
on.  We  advanced  through  the  noiseless  oval  door,  and 
entered  the  dim,  cool  pavilion,  in  the  centre  of  which  the 
tables  were  arranged  for  school.  Away  flew  several  ven- 
erable dames  who  had  awaited  our  arrival,  and  in  about 
an  hour  returned,  bringing  with  them  twenty-one  scions 
of  Siamese  royalty,  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  after  the  European,  and 
especially  the  English  manner. 

It  was  not  long  before  my  scholars  were  ranged  in 
chairs  around  the  long  table,  with  Webster's  far-famed 
spelling-books  before  them,  repeating  audibly  after  me  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  While  I  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
table,  my  little  Louis  at  the  other,  mounted  on  a  chair,  the 
better  to  command  his  division,  mimicked  me  with  a 
fidelity  of  tone  and  manner  very  quaint  and  charming. 
Patiently  his  small  finger  pointed  out  to  his  class  the 
characters  so  strange  to  them,  and  not  yet  perfectly  famil- 
iar to  himself. 

About  noon,  a  number  of  young  women  were  brought 
to  me,  to  be  taught  like  the  rest.    I  received  them  sjnn- 
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pathetically,  at  the  same  time  making  a  memarandum  of 
their  names  in  a  book  of  my  own.  This  created  a  general 
and  lively  alann,  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  immedi- 
ately to  allay,  my  knowledge  of  their  language  being  con- 
fined to  a  few  simple  sentences ;  but  when  at  last  their 
courage  and  confidence  were  restored,  tliey  began  to  take 
observations  and  an  inventory  of  me  that  were  by  no 
means  agreeable.  They  fingered  my  hair  and  dress,  my 
collar,  belt,  aud  rings.  One  donned  my  hat  and  cloaki 
and  made  a  promenade  of  the  pavilion ;  another  pouuced 
upon  my  gloves  and  veil,  and  disguised  herself  in  theiUj 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  little  ones,  who  laughed  bois- 
terously. A  grim  duenna,  who  had  heard  the  noise,  bus- 
tled wrathfuUy  into  the  pavilion.  Instantly  hat,  cloakj 
veil,  gloves,  were  flimg  right  and  left,  and  the  young  wch 
men  dropped  on  the  floor,  repeating  shrilly,  like  tniaat 
urchius  caught  in  the  act,  their  "  ba,  be,  bi,  bo." 

One  who  seemed  the  itxfant  phenomenon,  of  the  royal 
harem,  so  juvenile  and  artless  were  her  looks  and  ways, 
despising  a  performance  so  rudimentary  as  the  a,  b,  c,  de- 
manded to  be  steered  at  once  into  the  raid-ocean  of  the 
book ;  but  when  I  left  her  without  pilot  in  an  arcliipelago 
of  hard  words,  she  soon  showed  signals  of  distress. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  table,  bending  over  a  little  princa, 
her  eyes  riveted  on  the  letters  my  boy  was  naming  to  ber, 
stood  a  pale  young  woman,  whose  aspect  was  dejected  and 
forlorn.  She  had  entered  unannounced  and  \uinoticed,  as 
one  who  had  no  interest  in  common  with  the  others ;  and 
now  she  stood  apart  and  alone^  intent  only  on  mastering 
the  alphabet  witli  the  help  of  her  small  teacher.  When 
we  were  about  to  dismiss  the  school,  she  repeated  her  les- 
son to  my  wise  lad,  who  listened  with  imposing  grarity^ 
pronounced  her  a  "  very  good  child*"  and  said  she  might 
go  now.  But  when  she  peroeived  that  I  observed  her 
curiously,  she  crouched  almost  under  the  table,  as  though 
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owning  she  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  was  worthy  to 
pick  only  the  crumbs  of  knowledge  that  might  fall  from 
it.  She  was  neither  very  young  nor  pretty,  save  that  her 
dark  eyes  weie  profound  and  expressive,  and  now  the 
more  interesting  by  their  touching  sadness.  Esteeming 
it  the  part  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  kindness  to  appear 
unconscious  of  h^  presence,  and  so  encourage  her  to  come 
again,  I  left  the  palace  without  accosting  her,  before  his 
Majesty  had  awakened  horn  his  forenoon  nap.  This 
crushed  creature  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king,  and  the  after  chapters  of  her  stoiy,  which  shall  be 
related  in  their  proper  connection,  were  romantic  and 
mournful 


MOONSHEE  AKD  THE  AKGEL  GABRIEL 

/^UR  blue  chamber  overlooked  the  attap  roofs  of  a 
yj  long  row  of  houses,  badly  disfigured  by  the  stains 
and  wear  of  many  a  wet  season,  in  which  our  next 
neighbor,  a  Mohainiuedan  of  patriarchal  aspect  and  de- 
meanor, stored  bags  of  sugar,  waiting  for  a  rise  in  the 
market.  This  worthy  paid  us  the  honor  of  a  visit  every 
afternoon,  and  in  the  snug  httle  eastern  chamber  conse- 
crated to  the  studies  and  meditations  of  my  Persian 
teacher  propounded  aolemn  problems  from  the  Alkoma 

Under  Moonshee's  window  the  tops  of  houses  huddled, 
presenting  forma  more  or  lesa  fantastic  according  to  the 
purse  or  caprice  of  the  proprietors.     The  shrewd'^old  man 
was  not  long  in  finding  tenants  for  aU  these  roofs,  and 
could  even  tell  the  social  status  and  the  means  of  eaciL 
It  tickled  his  vanity  to  find  liitnself  domiciled  in  so 
aristocratic  a  quarter.     Our  house  — more  Oriental  than 
European  in  ita  architecture  —  was  compamtively  new, 
having  been  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  palace,  the 
dihrh  of  which  had  furnished  the  materials  of  wliich  it 
was  constructed.     Among  the  loose  skbs  of  marble  and 
iragments  of  pottery  that  tnnied  up  with  the  pronnscu- 
ous  rubbish  eveiy  day.  we  sometimes  found  surfaces  of 
8tone  bearing  Siamese  or  Cambodian  inscriptions  ;  others 
with  grotesque  figures  in  bass^rehef,  taken  ftx>ra  the  mj~ 
thology  of  the  Hindoos,     Had  these  relics  a  chann  for 
Moonshee,  and  was  he  animated  by  the  antiLiuarian's  en^ 
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tbtisiasm^  that  he  delved  away  hour  after  houij  unearth- 
ing, with  his  spade,  brieks  and  stones  and  tiles  and  slabs  ? 
I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tlois  new  freak  in  the  old 
man ;  but  seeing  him  infatuated  with  his  eccentric  pur- 
snit,  and  Boy  enraptured  over  grubs  aixd  snails  and  bita 
of  broken  figures,  the  resurrections  of  the  nimble  spade, 
I  left  them  to  their  cheap  and  hajmless  bliss. 

One  evening,  as  I  sat  musing  in  the  piazza,  with  my 
book  unopened  on  my  lap,  I  heard  Boy's  clear  voice  ring- 
ing in  happy,  musical  peals  of  laughter  that  drew  me  to 
liiia  On  the  edge  of  a  deep  hole,  in  a  corner  of  the 
compound;  sat  Moonshee,  an  effigy  of  doleful  disappointr 
ment,  and  beside  1dm  stood  the  laxl,  clapping  his  little 
hands  and  laughing  merrily.  Tlie  old  cliild  had  taken 
the  young  one  into  his  confidence,  and  by  their  joint  ex- 
ertions they  had  dug  tMa  hole  in  search  of  treasure ;  and 
lo  !  at  the  bott-om  lay  something  that  looked  hke  a  nisty 
purse.  With  a  long  look  and  a  throbbing  heart  Moon- 
shee, after  several  empty  hauls,  had  fished  it  up ;  and  it 
^WBS  —  a  toad  !  a  huge,  unsightly,  yellow  toad  ! 

"  May  the  foul  fiend  fly  away  with  thee  T'  cried  tlie  en- 
thusiast in  his  rage,  as  he  flung  the  astonished  reptile 
back  into  the  pit,  and  sat  do^Ti  to  bewail  his  kimiitt, 
whUe  Boy  made  merry  with  his  groans. 

For  some  days  the  spade  was  neglected,  though  I 
observed,  from  the  cautions  drift  of  his  remarks  at 
the  c-onclnsion  of  our  evening  lesson,  that  Moonshee's 
thoughts  still  harped  on  hidden  treasure.  The  fervid 
imagination  of  the  child  had  uncovered  to  his  mind's  eye 
mines  of  wealth,  awaiting  only  the  touch  of  the  magic 
epade  to  bare  their  golden  veins  to  the  needs  of  his  Mem 
Sahib  and  himself  There  was  no  tlispelling  his  golden 
visions  by  any  shock  of  hard  sense ;  the  more  he  dreamed 
the  more  he  believed  But  the  spot  ?  the  right  spot  ? 
"Only  wait" 
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Another  week  elapsed,  and  Boy  and  I  worked  hard® 
than  ever  in  our  school  in  the  cool  pavilion.  I  had  flung 
ofl'  the  dead  weight  of  mj  stnhbom  repinings,  and  my 
heart  was  light  agaia  There  were  delightful  discoveri« 
of  beauty  in  the  artless,  childish  faces  that  greeted  ill 
every  morning;  and  now  the  only  wonder  was  that  I  had 
been  so  slow  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  their  charm  T3iat 
eager^  radiant  elf,  the  IMncess  Somdetch  Chow  Fl-ying  • 
the  king's  darling  (of  whom,  hy  and  by,  I  shaD  hiive  & 
sadder  tale  to  tell),  had  become  a  sprite  of  sunahine  and 
gladness  amid  the  sombre  shadow^s  of  tliose  walls.  la 
her  deep,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  her  simple,  trusting  ways* 
there  w*as  a  springtide  of  refreshment,  a  pure,  pervaiiing 
radiance,  that  brightened  the  darkest  thing  it  touched 
Even  the  grim  hags  of  the  harem  felt  its  influence,  and 
softened  in  her  presence. 

Aa  Boy  was  reciting  liis  tasks  one  morning  before 
breakfast,  Moonshee  entered  the  room  with  one  of  \m 
profoundcst  salaams,  and  an  expression  at  once  so  earo^st 
and  so  comical  that  I  anxiously  asked  him  what  w^as  the 
niAtter.  Panting  alike  with  the  eagerness  of  cliildltood 
and  the  feebleness  of  age,  he  stammered,  "  I  have  somB- 
thing  of  the  greatest  importance  to  confide  to  yon,  Mem 
Sahib  I  Now^  is  the  time  !  Now  you  shall  prove  the 
devotion  of  youx  faithful  Jkloonshee,  who  swears  by  ikUah 
not  to  touch  a  gTLiin  of  gold  w^itliout  your  leave,  in  aU 
those  burstiug  sacks,  if  Jlem  Sahib  wiU  hut  lend  him  ten 
tioals,  only  ten  ticals,  to  buy  a  screw-driver  I " 

*'  What  in  the  world  can  you  want  with  a  screw-driver, 
Moonshee?" 

"  0  Mem,  listen  to  me ! "  he  cried,  his  face  glowing 
with  the  very  mpture  of  possession ;  *'  I  have  discovered 
the  exact  spot  on  which  the  old  duke,  Somdetch  Ong 

*  •  "  First-Boni  of  the  SMea." 
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Yai,  expired.  It  is  a  secret^  a  wonderful  secret,  Mem 
Sahib  ;  not  a  creature  in  all  Siain  knows  it." 

*'  Then  how  caitie  you  by  it,"  I  iiiquirod,  "  seeing  Uiat 
you  know  not  one  word  of  the  language,  wliich  you  have 
bravely  scorned  as  unworthy  to  be  uttered  by  the  Faith- 
ful, and  of  no  use  on  earth  but  to  confound  philosopbera 
and  Moonihees  ?  *' 

"  Sunjwh,  sufuwh  !  *  Mem  Sahib  I  Ko  human  tongiie 
revealed  it  to  me.  It  was  the  Ang^  Gibhrayeel.t  He 
came  to  me  last  night  as  I  slept,  and  said,  'O  son  ot  Jaffur 
Khan  !  to  your  prayers  is  granted  the  knowled;^e  that,  for 
all  these  years,  has  been  denied  to  Kafirs.  Arise  I  obey  I 
and  with  humility  receive  the  treasurea  reserv^ed  for  thee, 
thou  faithful  follower  of  the  Piophet ! '  And  so  Baying 
he  itmck  the  golden  palms  he  bore  in  his  hand;  and 
though  I  was  now  awake,  Mem  Saliib,  I  was  so  ovei> 
powered  by  the  beauty  and  eiTulgence  of  his  person,  that  I 
was  as  one  about  to  die.  The  radiant  glory  of  his  winga, 
which  were  of  the  hue  of  sapphires,  blinded  my  vision ; 
I  could  neither  speak  nor  see.  But  I  felt  the  glow  of 
Lis  presence  and  heard  the  rustle  of  his  pinions,  as  once 
mofe  he  beat  the  golden  palms  and  cried,  *  Behold,  0  son 
ofJaffurKhan!  behold  the  spot  where  lie  the  treasures 
of  that  haughty  Kafir  chief! '  I  arose,  and  immediately 
the  angel  flashed  from  my  sight ;  and  as  I  gazed  there  ap- 
peared a  luminous  golden  hen  with  six  golden  chickens, 
which  pecked  at  bits  of  bladng  coal  that,  as  they  cooled, 
became  nuggets  of  pure  gold,  Wlien  suddenly  I  beheld  a 
great  light  as  of  rooshntu^,  *  and  it  burst  upon  the  spot 
where  the  lien  had  been;  and  then  all  w^as  darkness  again, 
Mem  Sahib,  your  servant  ran  down  and  placed  a  stone 
upon  that  spot,  and  kneeUug  on  that  stone,  with  his  face 
to  the  south,  repeated  his  five  Kalemahs-"§ 


•  "  Listen,  listCTil" 
+  'Bm  Angel  GahrieL 
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I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  laughed ;  whereat  the  oH 
man  was  so  mortified  that  he  vowed  the  next  time  the 
angel  appeared  *3  hinij  he  would  call  us  all  to  sea  I  ac- 
cepted the  condition ;  and  even  promised  that  if  I  saw 
the  nuggets  of  pure  gold  that  Gabrierg  chicltens  pecked, 
I  would  immediately  accommodate  him  wiih  the  tea 
ticais  to  invest  in  a  screw-driver.  So  perfect  was  bis 
faith  in  the  vision,  that  he  accepted  the  promise  with 
complete  satisfaction. 

Not  many  nights  after  this  extraordinary  apparitioD, 
we  were  aroused  by  Eeebe  and  her  husband  calling, 
*'  Awake,  awake  1 "  Thinking  the  house  was  on  fire,  I 
threw  on  my  dressing-gown  and  ran  into  the  next  mm 
with  Eoy  in  my  arms.  There  was  inde^sd  a  fire^  but  it 
was  in  a  distant  comer  of  the  yard.  The  night  was  Jari, 
a  thick  mist  rose  from  the  river,  and  the  gusty  piifls  of 
Wmd  that  now^  and  then  swept  through  the  compoimd 
caused  the  wood  fiie  to  flai^  up  and  flicker,  testing  fitful 
and  fantastic  shadows  around.  Moonshee  stared,  ^'itk 
fixed  eyes,  expecting  every  moment  the  reappeamoee  0/ 
the  sujitirnatiinil  poultry;  but  I,  being  as  yet  ecepticil 
descended  the  stairs,  followed  by  my  trembling  hotusi- 
hold,  and  approached  the  spot 

On  a  remnant  of  matting,  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  lay 
an  old  Siamese  woman  asleep.  Driven  by  the  heat  to  the 
relief  of  the  o]>en  air^  she  had  kindled  a  fire  to  keep  oS 
the  mosquitoes, 

''  Now,  Moonshee,"  said  I,  "here  is  your  Aiigel GAbrid 
Don't  you  e^^er  again  trouble  me  for  ticais  to  infest  m 
ecrew-drivera," 
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THE  city  of  Bangkok  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
inherited  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital,  Ayudia ; 
but  in  the  royal  archives,  to  which  I  have  had  free  access, 
it  is  given  as  Krung  Thfep'ha  Maha-Nakhon  Si-ayut-thia 
Maha-dilok  Kacha-thani,  —  "  The  City  of  the  Royal,  In- 
vincible, and  Beautiful  Archangel"  It  is  ramparted  with 
walls  within  and  without,  which  divide  it  into  an  inner 
and  an  outer  city,  the  inner  wall  being  thirty  feet  high,  smd 
flanked  with  circular  forts  mounted  with  cannon,  making 
a  respectable  show  of  defence.  Centre  of  all,  the  heart 
of  the  citadel,  is  the  grand  palace,  encompassed  by  a  third 
waU,  which  encloses  only  the  royal  edifice,  the  harems, 
the  temple  of  Watt  Fhra  Keau,  and  the  Maha  P'hrasat 

The  Maha  Phrasat  is  an  immense  structure  of  quadran- 
gular facades,  surmounted  by  a  tall  spire  of  very  chaste 
and  harmonious  design.  It  is  consecrated ;  and  here  dead 
sovereigns  of  Siam  lie  in  state,  waiting  twelve  months  for 
their  cremation;  here  also  their  ashes  are  deposited,  in 
urns  of  gold,  after  that  fiery  consummation.  In  the  Maha 
Phrasat  the  supreme  king  is  crowned  and  all  court  cere- 
monies performed.  On  certain  high  holidays  and  occa- 
sions of  state,  the  high-priest  administers  here  a  sort  of 
mass,  at  which  the  whole  court  attend,  even  the  chief 
ladies  of  the  harem,  who,  behind  heavy  curtains  of  silk 
and  gold  that  hang  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  whisper 
and  giggle  and  peep  and  chew  betel,  and  have  the  wonted 
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little  mptunes  of  their  sex  over  furtive,  piquant  gUmpa^  of 
the  world ;  for,  deapite  the  strict  confinement  and  jealous 
8iir\^eiUance  to  which  they  are  subject,  the  outer  hf&,  witb 
all  \U  bujstle,  passion,  and  romance,  will  now  and  then 
steal,  like  a  vagiant,  curious  lay  of  hght,  into  the  lieart's 
darkness  of  these  tabooed  wonjeu,  thrilling  their  clul(Imfc 
minds  with  eager  wonderment  and  formless  longings. 

Within  these  walls  lurked  lately  fugativea  of  eTery 
class,  profligates  from  all  q^uarters  of  the  city,  to  whom 
discovery  was  death;  but  here  their  "sanctuary*'  wii 
impenetrable.  Here  were  women  disguised  as  men, 
and  men  in  the  attire  of  women,  hiding  vice  of  ^veij 
vileness  and  crime  of  every  enormityt  —  at  once  tlie  nu^t 
iKsgosting,  the  most  appalling,  and  the  moat  unDBtiual 
that  the  heart  of  man  has  conceived.  It  was  death  m 
Efe,  a  chamel-house  of  quick  corruption ;  a  place  of  gbom 
and  aolitude  indeed,  wharefrom  happiness,  hope,  courage, 
liberty,  truth,  were  forever  excluded,  axid  only  motWa 
love  was  left. 

The  king  *  was  the  disk  of  light  and  life  round  wM(i 
these  strange  flies  swarmed  Most  of  the  women  wk 
composeti  hb  harem  were  of  gentle  blood,  —  the  fainest 
of  the  daughters  of  Siamese  nobles  and  of  princes  of  the 
adjacent  tributary  states  j  the  late  queen  consort  t**bs  hi* 
own  Iialf-sisten  Beside  many  choice  Chinese  and  latliaa 
girls,  purchased  annually  for  the  royal  harem  by  ag^^ 
stationed  at  Pekmg,  Foo-chou,  and  different  points  in  Ben- 
gal, enormous  sums  were  offered,  year  after  year,  throus^ 
"  solicitors  "  at  Bangkok  and  Singapore,  for  an  Eagli^ 
woman  of  beauty  and  good  parentage  to  crown  the  sens^ 
tional  collection  ;  but  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Bangtwi 
in  1868,  the  coveted  specimen  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the 

*  AU  that  15  here  written  applwa  to  MohA  Mongktit,  thfi  iupf*m»  ^^^ 
who  died  October,  1808 ;  not  to  hia  successar  {and  my  pupiJJi  tl*^  J      * 
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market.  The  cimning  ccmmissionnairts  contrived  to  keep 
their  places  and  make  a  living  by  sending  his  Maje^y, 
BOW  and  then,  a  piquant  photograph  of  some  British 
Nourmahal  of  the  period,  freshly  caught,  and  duly  shipped, 
in  good  order  for  the  harem ;  but  the  goods  never  arrivei 

Had  the  king's  tastes  been  GaDic,  hia  requisition  might 
have  been  filled  I  remember  a  score  of  genuine  offers 
from  French  demoiselles,  who  enclosed  their  cartes  in 
billeta  more  anrpriaing  and  enterprising  than  any  other 
**  proposals  **  it  was  my  office  to  translate.  But  his  whim- 
sical Majesty  entertained  a  lively  horror  of  French  in- 
trigue, whether  of  priests,  consuls,  or  lionnes,  and  stood 
in  vigilant  fear  of  being  beguiled,  through  one  of  these 
adventurous  sirens,  into  fathering  the  innovation  of  a 
Franco-Siamese  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  celestial  Fhrar 
batts. 

The  king,  as  well  as  most  of  the  princi|Md  members  of 
Ids  household,  rose  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  imme- 
diately partook  of  a  slight  repast,  served  by  the  ladies 
-who  had  been  in  waiting  through  the  night ;  after  which^ 
att€nded  by  them  and  his  sisters  and  elder  children,  he 
descended  and  took  his  station  on  a  long  strip  of  matting, 
laid  from  one  of  the  gates  through  all  the  avenues  to  an- 
other. On  his  Majeaty^s  left  were  ranged,  first,  his  chil- 
dren in  the  order  of  rank ;  then  the  princesses,  his  sisters  j 
and,  lastly,  his  concubines,  his  maids  of  honor,  and  their 
slaves*  Before  each  was  placed  a  large  silver  tray  con- 
taining offerings  of  boiled  rice,  fruit,  cakes,  and  the  aeri 
leaf ;  some  even  had  cigars. 

A  little  after  five,  the  Patoo  Dharmina  ("Gate  of 
Merit,"  called  by  the  populace  "Patoo  Boon  ")  was  thrown 
open  and  the  Amazons  of  the  guard  drawn  up  on  either 
side.  Then  the  priests  entered,  always  by  that  gate,  — 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them,  escorted  on  the  right 
and  left  by  men  armed  with  swords  and  clubs,  —  and 
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as  they  entered  they  chaDted :  "  Take  thy  meat^  but  think 
it  dust  i  Eat  hut  to  live,  and  hut  to  know  thyself,  md 
what  thou  art  below  I  And  say  withal  unto  thy  heart,  It 
is  eartli  I  eat,  that  to  the  earth  I  may  new  life  impart." 

Til  en  the  chief  priest,  who  led  the  procession,  advanced 
with  downcast  eyes  and  lowly  mien,  and  very  simply  pre- 
sented hia  howl  (slung  from  his  neck  by  a  cord,  and  until 
that  moment  quite  hidden  under  the  folds  of  his  yello^f 
robe)  to  the  members  of  the  royal  household,  who  offind 
their  fruit  or  cakes,  or  their  spoonfuls  of  rice  or  sweet- 
meats. In  bke  manner  did  all  his  brethren.  If,  by  any 
chance,  one  before  whom  a  tray  was  placed  was  not  ready 
and  waiting  with  an  offering,  no  priest  stopped,  but  all 
continued  to  advance  slowly,  taking  only  what  was  freely 
offered,  without  thanks  or  even  a  look  of  acknowledg- 
ment, until  the  end  of  the  royal  train  was  reached,  wlien 
the  procession  retired,  chanting  as  before,  by^  the  gate 
called  Diun,  or,  in  the  Court  language,  Priihpt,  "  Gate  of 
Earth." 

After  tbis,  the  king  and  all  his  company  repaired  to  Ma 
private  temple,  Watt  Sasmiras  Mauda-thung  *  so  called 
because  it  w^as  dedicated  by  his  Majesty  to  the  memory 
of  his  mother.  This  is  an  edifice  of  unique  and  chaimiDg 
beauty,  decorated  throughout  by  artists  from  Japan,  who 
have  represented  on  the  walls,  in  designs  as  diverse  and 
ingenious  as  they  are  costly^  the  numerous  metempsy- 
choses of  Buddha. 

Here  his  Majesty  ascended  alone  the  st^ps  of  the  altar, 
rang  a  bell  to  announce  the  hour  of  devotion,  lighted  the 
consecrated  tapers,  and  offered  the  white  lotos  and  the 
roses.  Then  he  spent  an  hour  in  prayer,  and  in  reading 
texts  from  the  P'ra*jana  Para-mita  and  the  Plmi-ti-Mok- 
sha. 

This  service  over^  he  retired  for  another  nap,  attended 

*  "Temple  in  Memory  of  Mother," 
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by  a  fresh  detail  of  women,  —  those  who  had  waited  the 
night  before  being  dismissed,  not  to  be  recalled  for  a 
month,  or  at  least  a  fortnight,  save  as  a  peculiar  mark 
of  preference  or  favor  to  some  one  who  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  or  amuse  him ;  but  most  of  that  party 
voluntarily  waited  upon  him  every  day. 

His  Majesty  usually  pa^ed  his  mornings  in  study,  or  in 
dictating  or  writing  English  letters  and  despatches.  His 
breakfast,  though  a  i-epast  suflBciently  frugal  for  Orientfil 
royalty,  was  served  with  awesome  forms.  In  an  ante- 
chamber adjoining  a  noble  haU,  rich  in  grotesque  carvings 
and  gildings,  a  throng  of  females  waited,  whUe  his  Maj- 
esty sat  at  a  long  table,  near  which  knelt  twelve  women 
before  great  silver  trays  laden  with  twelve  varieties  of 
viands,  —  soups,  meats,  game,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables, 
cakes,  jellies,  preserves,  sauces,  fruits,  and  teas.  Each 
tray,  in  its  order,  was  passed  by  three  ladies  to  the  head 
wife  or  concubine,  who  removed  the  silver  covers,  and  at 
least  seemed  to  taste  the  contents  of  each  dish ;  and  then, 
advancing  on  her  knees,  she  set  them  on  the  long  table 
before  the  king. 

But  his  Majesty  was  notably  temperate  in  his  diet,  and 
by  no  means  a  gastronome.  In  his  long  seclusion  in  a 
Buddhist  cloister  he  had  acquired  habits  of  severe  sim- 
plicity and  frugality,  as  a  preparation  for  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  of  mentfil  concentration  for  which  he  was 
remarkable.  At  these  morning  repasts  it  was  his  custom 
to  detain  me  in  conversation  relating  to  some  topic  of  in- 
terest derived  from  his  studies,  or  in  reading  or  translat- 
ing. He  was  more  systematically  educated,  and  a  more 
capacious  devourer  of  books  and  news,  than  perhaps  any 
man  of  equal  rank  in  our  day.  But  much  learning  had 
made  him  morally  mad ;  his  extensive  reading  had  engen- 
dered in  his  mind  an  extreme  scepticism  concerning  all 
existing  religious  systems.    In  inborn  integrity  and  stead- 
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fast  principle  he  had  no  faith  whatever.  He  sincerely 
believed  that  eveiy  man  strove  to  compass  his  own  ends, 
^cr  fm  ct  nefas.  The  mens  sibi  conscia  recti  was  to  Mm 
an  hallucination,  for  which  he  entertained  profound  con- 
tempt ;  and  he  honestly  pitied  the  delusion  that  pinned 
its  faith  on  human  truth  and  virtue.  He  was  a  provok- 
ing mSlani/e  of  antiquarian  attainmeDta  and  modem  scep- 
ticism. When,  aometimes,  I  ventured  to  disabuse  his 
mind  of  his  darhng  scorn  for  motive  and  responsibihty,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  I  had  but  helped 
him  to  an  aigument  against  myself;  it  waa  simply  "my 
peculiar  intei^st  to  do  so,"  Money,  money^  money  I  that 
could  procure  anything. 

But  aside  from  the  too  manifest  bias  of  his  early  edu- 
cation and  experience,  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to  say  that 
his  practice  waa  less  faithless  than  his  profession,  toward 
those  persons  and  principles  to  which  he  was  attracted  by 
a  just  regard.  In  many  grave  considerations  he  displayed 
soundness  of  understanding  and  clearness  of  judgment, — 
a  genuine  nobility  of  mind,  established  upon  universal 
ethics  and  philosophic  reason,  —  where  his  passions  were 
not  dominant ;  but  when  these  broke  in  between  the  man 
and  the  majesty,  they  effectually  barred  his  advance  in 
the  direction  of  true  greatness ;  beyond  them  he  could  not^ 
or  would  not,  make  way. 

Ah,  if  this  man  could  but  have  cast  off  the  cramping 
yoke  of  his  intellectual  egotism,  and  been  loyal  to  the  free 
government  of  his  own  true  heart,  what  a  demi-god  might 
he  not  have  been  among  the  lower  animals  of  Asiatic 
royalty ! 

At  two  o'clock  he  bestirred  himself,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  women  bathed  and  anointed  his  person.  Then  he 
descended  to  a  breakfast-chamber,  where  he  was  served 
with  the  most  substantial  meal  of  the  day.  Here  he 
chatted  with  his  favorites  among  Hie  wives  and  codcu- 
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bines,  and  caressed  his  children,  taking  them  in  his  arms, 
embracing  them,  plying  them  with  puzzling  or  funny 
questions,  and  making  droll  faces  at  the  babies :  the  more 
agreeable  the  mother,  the  dearer  the  child.  The  love  of 
children  was  the  constant  and  hearty  virtue  of  this  for- 
lorn despot  They  appealed  to  him  by  their  beauty  and 
their  trustfulness,  they  refreshed  him  with  the  bold  inno- 
cence of  their  ways,  so  frolicsome,  graceful,  and  quaint 

From  this  delusive  scene  of  domestic  condescension 
and  kindliness  he  passed  to  his  Hall  of  Audience  to  con- 
sider official  matters.  Twice  a  week  at  sunset  he  ap- 
peared at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  palace  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints and  petitions  of  the  poorest  of  his  subjects,  who 
at  no  other  time  or  place  could  reach  his  ear.  It  was 
most  pitiful  to  see  the  helpless,  awe-stricken  wretches, 
prostrate  and  abject  as  toads,  many  too  terrified  to  present 
the  precious  petition  after  alL 

At  nine  he  retired  to  his  private  apartments,  whence 
issued  immediately  peculiar  domestic  bulletins,  in  which 
were  named  the  women  whose  presence  he  particularly 
desired,  in  addition  to  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  "  wait " 
that  night 

And  twice  a  week  he  held  a  secret  council,  or  court,  at 
midnight  Of  the  proceedings  of  those  dark  and  terrify- 
ing sittings  I  can,  of  course,  give  no  exact  account  I 
permit  myself  to  speak  only  of  those  things  which  were 
but  too  plain  to  one  who  lived  for  six  years  in  or  near  the 
palace. 

In  Siam,  the  king — Maha  Mongkut  especially — is  not 
merely  enthroned,  he  is  enshrined.  To  the  nobility  he  is 
omnipotence,  and  to  the  rabble  mystery.  Since  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  Jesuits,  many  foreigners 
have  femcied  that  the  government  is  becoming  more  and 
more  silent,  insidious,  secretive ;  and  that  this  midnight 
council  is  but  the  expression  of  a  "  policy  of  stifling."    It 
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is  an  mquiBitioiij  —  not  overt,  audacious,  like  that  of 
Kome,  but  nocturnal,  invisible,  subtle,  ubiquitous,  like 
that  of  Spain  ;  proceeding  without  witnesses  or  warning ; 
kidnapping  a  subject,  not  arresting  him,  and  then  incar- 
cerating, chaining,  torturing  him,  to  extort  confession  or 
denunciation.  If  any  Siamese  citizen  utter  one  word 
against  the  "  San  Luang/'  (the  royal  judges),  and  escape, 
forthwith  his  house  is  sacked  and  his  wife  and  children 
kidnapped*  Should  he  be  captured,  he  is  brought  to 
secret  trial,  to  which  no  one  is  admitted  wiio  is  not  in 
the  patronage  and  confidence  of  the  royal  judges.  In 
themselves  the  laws  are  tolerable ;  but  in  their  opera- 
tion they  are  frustrated  or  circumvented  by  arbitraiy 
and  capricious  powder  in  the  king,  or  craft  or  cruelty 
in  the  Council.  No  one  not  initiated  in  the  mystic 
s^nces  of  the  San  Luang  can  depend  upon  Siamese 
law  for  justice.  Ko  man  wiU  consent  to  appear  there, 
even  as  a  true  witness,  save  for  large  reward.  The  citi- 
zen who  would  enjoy,  safe  from  legal  plunder,  his  private 
income,  must  be  careful  to  find  a  patron  and  protector  m 
the  king,  the  prime  minister,  or  some  other  formidable 
friend  at  court.  Spies  in  the  employ  of  the  San  Luang 
penetrate  into  every  family  of  wealth  and  influence.  Ev^- 
ery  citizen  suspects  and  fears  always  his  neighbor,  some- 
times his  mfe.  On  more  than  one  occasion  when,  vexed 
by  some  act  of  the  king's,  more  than  usually  wanton  and 
unjust,  I  instinctively  gave  expression  to  my  feelings  by 
word  or  look  in  the  presence  of  certain  officers  and  cou^ 
tiers,  I  observed  that  they  rapped,  or  tapped,  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  stealthy  manner.  This  I  aftenvard  discovered 
was  one  of  the  secret  signs  of  the  San  Luang ;  and  the 
warning  signal  was  addressed  to  me,  because  they  ima- 
gined that  I  also  was  a  member  of  the  Council 

En  passant,  a  word  aa  to  the  ordinaiy  and  familiar 
costumes  of  the  palace.   Men  and  women  alike  wear  a  sort 
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of  kilt,  like  the  pu'sho  of  the  Birmans,  with  a  short  upper 
tuiiic^  over  which  the  women  draw  a  broad  silk  scarf, 
which  is  closely  bound  mxmd  the  chest  and  descends  in 
long,  waving  folds  almost  to  the  feet.  Neither  sex  wears 
any  covering  on  the  head.  The  imiform  of  the  Amazons 
of  the  harem  is  green  and  gold,  and  for  the  soldiers  scarlet 
and  purple. 

There  are  uBually  four  meals  :  breakfast  about  sunrise ; 
a  sort  of  tiffin  at  noon ;  a  more  substantial  repast  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  supper  after  the  business  of  the  day  is 
over.  Wine  and  tea  are  drunk  freely,  and  perfumed 
liquors  are  used  by  the  wealthy.  An  indispensable  prep- 
aration for  polite  repast  is  by  bathing  and  anointing 
the  body.  When  guests  are  invited,  the  sexes  are  never 
brought  together ;  for  Siamese  women  of  rank  very  rarely 
appear  in  strange  company ;  they  are  confined  to  remote 
and  unapproachable  halls  and  chambers,  where  nothing 
human,  being  male,  may  ever  enter.  The  convivial  en- 
tertainments of  the  Court  are  usually  given  on  occasions 
of  public  devotion,  and  form  a  part  of  these. 


xn 

SHADOWS  AND  WHISPEES   OF  THE  HAEEM. 

AS,  month  after  months  I  continued  to  teach  in  the 
palace,  —  especially  as  the  language  of  my  pupils, 
its  idioms  and  characteristic  forms  of  expression,  b^an  to 
be  familiar  to  me,  —  all  the  dim  life  of  the  place  "came 
out "  to  my  ken,  like  a  faint  picture,  which  at  first  dis- 
plays to  the  eye  only  a  formless  confusion,  a  chaos  of 
colors,  but  by  force  of  much  looking  and  tracing  and  join- 
ing and  separating,  first  objects  and  then  groups  are  dis- 
covered in  their  proper  identity  and  relation,  until  the 
whole  stands  out,  clear,  true,  and  informing  in  its  cohe- 
rent significance  of  light  and  shade.  Thus,  by  slow  pro- 
cesses, as  one  whose  sight  has  been  imperceptibly  restored, 
I  awoke  to  a  clearer  and  truer  sense  of  the  life  within 
"  the  city  of  the  beautiful  and  invincible  angeL" 

Sitting  at  one  end  of  the  table  in  my  school-room,  with 
Boy  at  the  other,  and  all  those  far-oflF  faces  between,  I  felt 
as  though  we  were  twenty  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
world  that  lay  but  a  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  door; 
the  distance  was  but  a  speck  in  space,  but  the  separation 
was  tremendous.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  here  was 
a  sudden,  harsh  suspension  of  nature's  fundamental  law, 
—  the  iuman  heart  arrested  in  its  functions,  ceasing  to 
throb,  and  yet  alive. 

The  fields  beyond  are  fresh  and  green,  and  bright  with 
flowers.  The  sun  of  sunmier,  rising  exultant,  greets  them 
with  rejoicing ;  and  evening  shadows,  falling  soft  among 
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alive !  And  yet  have  I  known  maiB  than  one  amoiag  tlieio 
who  accepted  her  fate  with  a  repose  of  manner  and  a 
sweetness  of  sinile  that  told  how  dead  nrnst  be  the  heart 
undidT  that  still  exterior.  And  I  wondered  at  the  si*(ht. 
Only  twenty  minutes  between  bondage  and  fi^dom?— 
fiuch  freedom  as  may  be  found  in  Siam  I  only  twetity  min- 
utea  between  those  gloomy,  hateful  ceUs  and  the  fair 
aelds  and  the  radiant  skies  1  only  twenty  minutes  between 
the  cranjping  and  the  suftbcatiou  and  the  fear,  and  the 
full,  deep,  glorious  iuspiratious  of  freedom  and  safety ! 

I  had  never  beheld  misery  till  I  found  it  here;  I  !md 
never  looked  upon  the  sickening  hideousuess  of'alaveir 
tm  I  encountered  its  features  here;  nor,  above  all,  had  I 
comprehended  the  i^erfection  of  the  life,  Hght,  blessedna^ 
and  beauty,  the  all-sufficing  fulness  of  the  love  of  God 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  until  I  I'elt  the  contmst  here,  —  pain,  de- 
formity, rlark-ness,  death,  and  eternal  emptiness,  a  dark- 
ness to  which  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end,  a  living 
which  is  neither  of  tliis  world  nor  of  the  next  The  mmery 
which  checks  the  pulse  and  thrills  the  heart  with  pity  in 
one's  common  walks  about  the  great  cities  of  Eur^^pe  is 
hardly  so  saddt:>ning  as  the  nameless,  nioekiug  wi-etcheil- 
ness  of  these  women,  to  whom  poverty  were  a  luxury, 
and  houselessness  as  a  drauf^dit  of  pure,  free  air. 

And  yet  tlieir  lot  is  light  indeed  compared  wnth  that  of 
their  childi'en.  The  single  aim  of  sucli  a  hapless  mother, 
howsoever  tender  and  devoted  she  nmy  by  nature  be,  is  to 
form  her  child  after  the  one  strict  pattern  her  fate  has  set 
her,  —  her  master's  will  ;•  since,  otherwise,  she  dare  not 
contemplate  the  perils  which  mij^ht  overtake  her  treas- 
nre.  Pitiful  indeed,  therefore,  is  the  pitih-sa  inflexibiU^ 
of  purpose  with  which  she  wrings  from  her  child's  heftrt 
all  the  dangerous  endearments  of  childhood,  —  its  meny 
laughter,  its  sparkling  tears,  its  trustftdness,  its  aitl^»* 
Beflfl,  its  eogaging  way wajtlness ;  and  in  their  place  iii- 
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stils  sUence,  submission,  self-constraint,  suspicion,  cim- 
ning,  carefulness,  and  an  ever-vigilant  fear.  And  the 
Tesnlt  is  a  spectacle  of  unnatural  discipline  simply  appall- 
ing. Tlie  life  of  such  a  cliild  is  an  egg-shell  on  an  ocean ; 
to  its  helpl^s  speck  of  experience  all  horrors  are  possi- 
h\e.  Its  passing  moment  is  its  eternity ;  and  that  over- 
whelmed with  teiTora,  real  or  imaginary,  what  is  left  but 
that  poor  little  floating  wreck,  a  child's  despair  ? 

I  was  often  alone  in  the  ^school-room,  long  rfter  my 
other  charges  had  departed,  with  a  pale,  dejected  woman, 
whose  natne  translated  was  "  Hidden-Perfnme."  As  a 
pupil  she  was  remarkably  diligent  and  attentive,  and  in 
leading  and  translating  English  her  progress  was  extraor- 
dinary. Only  in  her  eager,  inquisitive  glances  was  she 
child-like  ;  otherwise,  her  expression  and  demeanor  were 
anxious  and  aged.  She  had  long  been  out  of  favor  with 
lier  "lord'*;  and  now,  without  hope  from  him,  surren- 
dered herself  wholly  to  her  fondness  for  a  son  she  had 
borne  him  in  her  more  youthfnl  and  attractive  days.  In 
this  young  prince,  who  was  about  ten  years  old,  the  same 
air  of  timidity  and  restraint  was  apparent  as  in  his 
mother,  whom  he  strikingly  resembled,  only  lacking  tliat 
cast  of  pensive  sadness  which  rendered  lier  so  attractive, 
and  her  pride,  which  closed  her  lips  upon  the  past,  though 
the  story  of  her  wrongs  was  a  moving  one. 

It  was  mj  habit  to  visit  her  twice  a  week  at  her  resi- 
dence *  for  I  was  indebted  to  her  for  much  intelligent  as- 
sistance in  my  study  of  the  Siamese  language.  On  going 
to  her  abode  one  afternoon,  I  found  her  absent ;  only  the 
young  prince  was  there,  sitting  sadly  by  the  window, 

*'  Where  is  your  mother,  dear  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"With  his  Majesty  up  stairs,  I  think,"  he  replied,  still 

•  Each  of  the  ladiea  of  the  haivm  has  her  own  ejcclnsive  domicOfli 
vithm  the  innor  walk  of  the  pake*. 
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lookmg  anxiously  in  one  direction,  as  tliaugh  watclui^ 
for  her. 

This  was  an  iiimsual  circiimstajjce  for  my  sad,  lonely 
Mend,  and  I  returned  home  without  mj  lesson  for  that 
day. 

Next  morning,  passiDg  the  house  agaiu^  I  saw  the  lad 
sitting  in  the  same  attitude  at  the  window,  his  eyes  beat 
in  the  same  dlrtiction,  ouly  more  msLlul  and  weary  than 
before.  On  q^uestioning  liim,  I  found  his  mother  had  not 
yet  returned.  At  the  pavilion  I  was  met  by  the  lady 
Tulilp,  who,  seizing  my  hand,  said, "  Hidden-Perfume  is  itt 
tajuble." 

""VVliat  is  the  matter  ? "  I  inquired 

"  She  is  in  prison,"  she  whispered,  drawing  me  closely 
to  her,  "  She  ia  not  prudent,  you  knoWj  —  like  you  and 
me,"  in  a  tone  which  expressed  both  triumph  and  fear, 

''  Can  I  8ee  her  ? "  I  asked 

'*  Yes,  yea !  if  you  bribe  the  jailers.  But  don't  gin 
them  more  than  a  tical  each.  They  '11  demand  two ;  give 
them  only  ona** 

In  the  pavilion,  which  served  as  a  private  chapel  for 
ttie  ladies  of  tlie  harem,  priests  were  reading  prayers 
and  reciting  homilies  from  that  sacred  book  of  Buddlia 
called  Sdsdndh  Tfmi,  "  The  Eeligion  of  tbe  Free  " ;  T^^bile 
tlie  ladies  sat  on  velvet  cushions  with  their  hands  folM 
a  vase  of  Howers  in  front  of  each,  and  a  jiair  of  odoriferutts 
candles,  lighted  Pmyers  are  held  daily  in  this  pl^-^ 
and  three  times  a  day  during  the  Buddhist  Lent.  Tl"? 
priests  are  escorted  to  tbe  pavdion  by  Amazons^  and  two 
warrioi-a,  armed  with  swords  and  clubs,  remain  on  g"^ 
tUl  the  service  is  ended.  Tlie  latter,  who  are  eunucha, 
also  attend  the  priests  when  they  enter  tbe  palace,  in 
the  aftenioon,  to  sprinkle  the  inmates  with  consecrated 
water. 

Leaving  the  priastd  reciting  and  chanting,  and  tbe  rapt 
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worshippers  bowings  I  passed  a  young  mother  with  a 
sleeping  babe,  some  slave-girls  playing  at  sabdh*  on  the 
stone  pavement,  and  two  princesses  borne  in  the  arms  of 
their  slaves,  though  almost  women  grown,  on  my  way  to 
the  palace  prison. 

If  it  ever  should  be  the  reader's  fortune,  good  or  ill,  to 
visit  a  Siamese  dungeon,  whether  allotted  to  prince  or 
peasant,  his  attention  will  be  first  attracted  to  the  rude 
designs  on  the  rough  stone  walls  (otherwise  decorated  only 
with  moss  and  fungi  and  loathsome  reptiles)  of  some  night- 
mared  painter,  who  has  exhausted  his  dyspeptic  fancy  in 
portraying  hideous  personifications  of  Hunger,  Terror,  Old 
Age,  Despair,  Disease,  and  Death,  tormented  by  furies  and 
avengers,  with  hair  of  snakes  and  whips  of  scorpions, — 
all  beyond  expression  devilish.  Floor  it  has  none,  nor 
ceiling,  for,  with  the  Meinam  so  near,  neither  boards 
nor  plaster  can  keep  out  the  ooze.  Underfoot,  a  few 
planks,  loosely  laid,  are  already  as  soft  as  the  mud  they 
are  meant  to  covev;  the  damp  has  rotted  them  through 
and  through.  Overhead,  the  roof  is  black,  but  not  with 
smoke ;  for  here,  where  the  close  steam  of  the  soggy  earth 
and  the  reeking  walls  is  almost  intolerable,  no  fire  is 
needed  in  the  coldest  season.  The  cell  is  lighted  by  one 
small  window,  so  heavily  grated  on  the  outer  side  as  ef- 
fectually to  bar  the  ingress  of  fresh  air.  A  pair  of  wooden 
trestles,  supporting  rough  boards,  form  a  makeshift  for  a 
bedstead,  and  a  mat  (which  may  be  clean  or  dirty,  the 
ticals  of  the  prisoner  must  settle  that)  is  all  tibe  bed. 

In  such  a  cell,  on  such  a  couch,  lay  the  concubine  of  a 
supreme  king  and  the  mother  of  a  royal  prince  of  Siam, 
her  feet  covered  with  a  silk  mantle,  her  head  supported 
by  a  pillow  of  glazed  leather,  her  face  turned  to  the 
clammy  wall 

There  was  no  door  to  grate  upon  her  quivering  nerves ; 

*  MarUei^  played  with  the  knee  instead  of  the  fingeia. 
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a  tmp-door  m  the  street  overhead  had  opened  to  the 

magic  of  sOver,  and  I  hod  descended  a  flight  of  broken 
steps  of  stone.  At  her  headj  a  little  higher  than  the  pil- 
low, were  a  vase  of  flowers,  half  faded,  a  pair  of  candles 
burning  in  gold  candlesticksj  and  a  small  image  of  the 
Buddha.  She  bad  brought  her  god  with  her.  Well,  she 
needed  his  presence. 

I  could  hardly  keep  my  feet,  for  the  footing  was  slip- 
pery and  my  brain  swam.  Touching  the  silent,  motion- 
less form,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible  I  pronounced  her 
name.  She  turned  with  difficulty,  and  a  slight  sound  of 
clanking  explained  the  covering  on  the  feet.  She  was 
chained  to  one  of  the  trestles. 

Sitting  up,  she  made  room  for  me  beside  her,  Xo  tears 
were  in  her  eyes ;  only  the  habitual  sadness  of  her  face 
was  deepened.  Here,  truly,  was  a  perfect  work  of  mkeiy, 
meekness,  and  patience. 

Astonished  at  seeing  me,  she  imagined  me  capable  of 
yet  greater  things,  and  folding  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of 
supphcation,  implored  me  to  help  her.  The  offence  for 
which  she  was  imprisoned  was  briefly  this :  — 

She  had  been  led  to  petition,  through  her  son  *  that  an 
appointment  held  by  her  late  imcle,  Phya  Khien,  might 
be  bestowed  on  her  elder  brother,  not  knowing  that  an- 
other noble  had  already  been  preferred  to  the  post  by  his 
Majest}^ 

Had  she  been  guilty  of  the  gravest  crime,  lier  punish- 
ment could  not  have  been  more  severe.  It  was  plain  that 
a  stupid  grudge  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  cruel  business. 
The  king,  on  reading  the  petition,  presented  by  the  trem- 
bling lad  on  his  knees,  became  furious,  and,  dashing  it  ba^^ 
into  the  child's  face,  accused  the  mother  of  plotting  to 
imdermine  his  power,  saying  he  knew  her  to  be  iit  heart 
a  rebel,  who  hated  him  and  his  dynasty  with  all  the 

*  A  privilege  granted  to  aU  the  concubines. 
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lancor  of  her  Peguan  ancestors,  the  natural  enemies  of 
SiaiEL  Thus  lashing  himself  into  a  rage  of  hypocritical 
patriotism,  and  seeking  to  justify  himself  hy  condemning 
her,  he  sent  one  of  his  judges  to  hring  her  to  him.  But 
before  the  myrmidon  could  go  and  come,  concluding  to 
dispense  with  forms,  he  anticipated  the  result  of  that 
mandate  mth  another,  —  to  chain  and  imprison  hen  No 
sooner  was  she  dragged  to  this  deadly  cell,  than  a  third 
order  was  issued  to  flog  her  till  she  confessed  her  treach- 
erous plot ;  hut  the  stripes  were  administered  so  tenderly  * 
that  the  only  confession  they  extorted  was  a  meek  protes- 
tsdion  that  she  was  "  his  meanest  slave,  and  ready  bo  give 
her  life  for  his  pleasura" 

"Beat  her  on  the  mouth  with  a  shpper  for  lying!" 
roared  the  royal  tiger ;  and  they  did,  in  tlie  letter,  if  not 
in  the  spirit,  of  the  bnital  sentence.  She  hore  it  meekly, 
hanging  down  her  head  "  I  am  degraded  forever  I " 
she  said  to  ma 

Wlien  once  the  king  was  enraged,  there  was  nothing  to 
he  done  hut  to  wfdt  in  patience  untd  the  storm  should 
exhaust  itself  by  its  own  fury.  But  it  was  horrible  to 
witness  auch  an  abuse  of  pim^er  at  the  hands  of  one  who 
was  the  only  source  of  justice  in  the  land.  It  was  a 
crime  against  aU  humanity,  the  outrage  of  the  strong 
upon  the  helpless.  His  madness  sometimes  Listed  a 
week ;  but  weeks  have  their  endings.  Besides,  he  really 
had  a  conscience,  tough  and  shrunken  as  it  was;  and 
she  had,  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  a  whole  tribe  of 
powerful  connections. 

As  for  myself,  there  was  but  one  tiling  I  could  do ; 
and  that  was  to  intercede  privately  ^vith  the  Kralahome, 
The  same  evening,  immediately  on  returning  from  my 
visit  to  the  dungeon,  I  called  on  him;  but  when  I  ex- 

•  In  theae  cases  the  executioners  are  womeD,  who  generally  spaxe  awih 
other  if  th^y  dare. 
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plained  the  object  of  my  visit  he  rebuked  me  shaipljr 
for  interferiDg  between  hig  Majesty  and  his  wives, 

"  She  is  my  pupil/*  I  replied.  "  But  I  have  not  intst* 
fered ;  I  have  only  come  to  you  for  justice.  She  ilid  not 
know  of  the  appointment  until  she  had  sent  in  her  peti- 
tion ;  and  to  pnnish  ones  woman  for  that  w^hich  is  permit- 
ted and  encouraged  in  another  is  gross  injustice.'*  Tbefft- 
npon  he  sent  for  his  secretary,  and  ha\ang  satisfied  Mdi- 
self  that  the  appointment  had  not  been  published,  was 
good  enough  to  promise  that  he  would  explain  to  his  Maj- 
esty that  *'  there  had  been  delay  in  making  known  to  the 
Court  the  royal  i>lea5UTe  in  this  matter " ;  but  he  spoke 
with  indifference!  as  if  thinking  of  something  else. 

I  felt  chilled  and  hurt  as  I  left  the  premiers  pfllacCi 
and  more  anxious  than  ever  when  I  thought  of  the  wewy 
eyes  of  the  lonely  lad  watcliing  for  his  mother's  retmn; 
for  no  one  dared  teU  him  the  truth.  But,  to  do  the  pre- 
mier  justice,  he  was  more  troubled  than  he  would  pennit 
me  to  discover  at  the  mistake  the  poor  woman  had  made; 
for  there  was  good  stuff  in  the  moral  fabric  of  the  wm, 
—  stern  rectitude,  and  a  judgment,  unlike  the  Mng'a,  not 
warped  by  passion.  That  veiy  night  *  he  repaired  to  the 
Grand  Palace,  and  explained  the  delay  t4>  the  king,  with- 
out appearing  to  be  aware  of  the  concubine's  punish- 
ment. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  I  came  to  school  in  ^ 
pavilion,  I  found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  Hidden-PerftiD^ 
had  been  liberated,  and  was  at  home  again  with  her  cHE 
The  poor  creature  embmced  me  ardently,  glorifynig  fflS 
with  grateful  epithets  from  the  extravagant  vocabulairf^f 
her  people  ;  and,  taking  an  emerald  ring  from  her  fiiig^^ 
she  put  it  upon  mine,  saying, ''  By  this  you  wiU  remem- 
ber your  thankful  friend." 

*  All  cctjamlutiona  on  mattery  of  itate  and  rf  com*  diBciliIi»  *^ 
hiM  m  the  lojal  palace  at  mghX* 
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On  the  followiiig  day  slie  alao  sent  me  a  small  purse 
of  gold  thread  netted,  in  which  were  a  few  Siamese  coins, 
and  a  acmp  of  paper  inscribed  with  cabalistic  characters,  — 
an  infallible  charm  to  preserve  the  wearer  from  poverty 
and  distress. 


Among  niy  pupils  was  a  little  girl  about  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  of  delicate  frame,  and  with  the  low  voice  and 
subdued  manner  of  one  who  had  already  had  experience 
of  sorrow.  She  was  not  among  those  presented  to  me  at 
the  opening  of  the  scliool  Wanne  Eatllna  Kania  was  her 
name  (*'8we€t  Promise  of  my  Hopes"),  and  very  engaging 
and  persuasive  was  she  in  her  patient,  timid  loveliness. 
Her  mother,  the  Lady  Khoon  Chom  Kioa,  who  had  onca 
found  favor  with  the  king,  had,  at  the  time  of  my  coming 
to  the  palace,  fallen  into  disgrace  by  reason  of  her  gam- 
bling, in  which  she  had  squandered  all  the  patrimony  of 
the  little  princess.  This  fact,  instead  of  inspiring  the 
royal  father  with  pity  for  his  childj  seemed  to  attract  to 
her  all  that  was  most  cruel  in  his  insane  tamper.  The 
offence  of  the  mother  had  made  the  daughter  oflensive  in 
his  sight ;  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  the  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  the  degraded  favorite  had  expired  that 
Wanne  ventured  to  appear  at  a  royal  lev^e.  The  moment 
the  king  caught  sight  of  the  little  form,  so  piteously 
prostrated  there,  he  drove  her  rudely  from  his  presence, 
taunting  her  with  the  delinquencies  of  her  mother  with  a 
coarseness  that  would  have  been  cruel  enough  if  she  had 
been  responsible  for  them  and  a  gainer  by  them,  but 
against  one  of  her  tender  years^  innocent  toward  both, 
and  injured  by  both,  it  wels  inconceivably  atrocious. 

On  her  first  appearance  at  school  she  was  so  timid  and 
wistful  that  I  felt  constrained  to  notice  and  encourage 
her  more  than  those  whom  I  had  already  with  me.  But 
I  found  this  no  easy  part  to  play ;  for  very  soon  one  of 
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the  court  ladies  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  took  me 
quietly  aside  and  warned  me  to  be  less  demonstrative  in 
favor  of  the  little  princess,  saying,  "  Surely  you  would 
not  bring  trouble  upon  that  wounded  kmb." 

It  was  a  sore  trial  to  me  to  witness  the  oppression  of 
one  so  unoffending  and  so  helplesa  Yet  our  Wanne  was 
neither  thin  nor  pale.  There  was  a  freshness  in  her 
childish  beauty,  and  a  bloom  in  the  transparent  olive  of 
her  cheek,  that  were  at  times  bewitching.  She  loved  ier 
father,  and  in  her  visions  of  baby  faith  beheld  him  almost 
as  a  god.  It  was  true  joy  to  her  to  fold  her  hands  and 
bow  before  the  chamber  where  he  slept.  With  that 
steadfast  hopefulness  of  childhood  which  can  be  deceived 
without  being  discouraged,  she  would  say,  "  How  glad  he 
will  be  when  I  can  read !"  and  yet  she  had  known  noth- 
ing but  despair. 

Her  memory  was  extraordinary;  she  delighted  in  all 
that  was  remarkable,  and  with  careful  wisdom  gathered 
up  facts  and  precepts  and  saved  them  for  future  use. 
She  seemed  to  have  built  around  her  an  invisible  temple 
of  her  own  design,  and  to  have  illuminated  it  with  the 
rushlight  of  her  childish  love.  Among  the  books  she  read 
to  me,  rendering  it  from  English  into  Siamese,  was  one 
called  "Spring-time."  On  translating  the  line,  "Whom 
He  loveth  he  chasteneth,"  she  looked  up  in  my  face,  and 
asked  anxiously :  "  Does  thy  God  do  that  ?  Ah  I  lady,  are 
all  the  gods  angry  and  cruel  ?  Has  he  no  pity,  even  for 
those  who  love  him  ?  He  must  be  like  my  father;  he 
loves  us,  so  he  has  to  be  rye  (cruel),  that  we  may  fear  evil 
and  avoid  it." 

Meanwhile  little  Wanne  learned  to  spell,  read,  and  trans- 
late fdmost  intuitively ;  for  there  were  novelty  and  hope 
to  help  the  Buddhist  child,  and  love  to  help  the  English 
woman.  The  sad  look  left  her  face,  her  life  had  found  an 
interest ;  and  very  often,  on  /^  dajfs,  she  was  my  only 
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pupil ;  —  when  suddenly  an  ominous  cloud  obscured  the 
sky  of  her  tianaient  gladness, 

Wanne  was  poor ;  and  her  glfta  to  me  were  of  the  riches 
of  poverty,  ^  fruits  and  flowers.  But  she  owned  some 
female  slaves ;  and  one  among  them,  a  woman  of  twenty- 
five  perhaps  (who  had  already  made  a  place  for  herself  in 
my  regard),  seemed  devotedly  attached  to  her  youthful 
mistresa,  and  not  only  attended  her  to  the  school  day  after 
day,  but  shared  her  scholarly  enthusiasm,  even  studied 
with  hePj  sitting  at  her  feet  by  the  table.  Steadily  the 
alave  kept  pace  with  the  piiuceaa.  All  that  Wanne  learned 
at' school  in  the  day  was  lovingly  taught  to  Mai  Noie  in 
the  nursery  at  night ;  and  it  was  not  long  hefore  I  found, 
to  my  astonishment,  that  the  slave  read  and  translated  as 
correctly  as  her  mistress. 

Very  delightful  were  the  demonstrations  of  attachment 
interchanged  between  these  two.  Mai  Noie  bore  the  child 
in  her  arms  to  and  from  tiie  school,  fed  her^  humored  her 
eveiy  whim,  fanned  her  naps,  bathed  and  perfumed  her 
every  night,  and  then  rocked  her  to  sleep  on  her  careful 
bosom,  as  tenderly  as  she  would  have  done  for  her  own 
baby.  And  then  it  was  ehanning  to  watcli  the  child^s  face 
kindle  with  love  and  comfort  as  the  sound  of  her  friend's 
fitap  approached. 

Suddenly  a  change ;  the  little  princess  came  to  school 
Hs  usual,  but  a  strange  woman  attended  her,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  Mai  Noie  there.  The  child  grew  so  listless 
and  wretched  that  I  was  forced  to  ask  the  c^use  of  her 
darling's  absence ;  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tearSj  but 
replied  not  a  word.  Then  1  inquired  of  the  stranger,  and 
she  answered  in  two  syllables,  —  My  ni  ("I  know  not"). 

Sliortly  afterward,  as  I  entered  the  school-room  one 
day^  I  perceived  that  something  untisual  was  Imppening, 
I  turned  toward  the  princes'  door,  and  stood  still,  fairly 
holding  my  breath.     There  was  the  king,  furious,  striding 
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up  and  down.  All  tlie  female  judges  of  the  palace  were 
present,  and  a  crowd  of  mothers  and  royal  childreiL  On 
all  the  steps  around,  innumerable  slave- women,  old  and 
young,  cTOuched  and  hid  their  faces^ 

Bnt  the  object  most  conspicuous  was  little  Waiinf's 
motherj  manacled,  and  prostrate  on  the  polished  marUe 
pavement  There^  too,  was  my  poor  httle  princess,  her 
hands  clasped  helplessly,  her  eyes  tearless  but  downcaat^ 
palpitating,  trembling,  shivertug.  Sorrow  and  horror  had 
tranafonned  the  child 

As  well  as  I  could  understand,  where  no  one  dared  ex- 
plain, the  wretched  woman  ha<l  been  ^mbling  again,  mi. 
had  even  staked  and  lost  her  dangbter's  slaves.  At  tot  I 
understood  Wanne's  silence  when  I  asked  her  where  Mai 
Koie  was.  By  some  means  —  spies  probably  —  the  whole 
matter  had  come  to  the  king's  ears,  and  his  rage  was  wild, 
not  because  he  loved  the  child,  but  that  Jie  hated  thi 
mother. 

Promptly  the  order  was  given  to  lash  tlie  womaa ;  aad 
two  Amazons  advanced  to  execute  it.  Tlie  first  stripe 
was  delivered  with  savage  skill;  but  before  the  thong 
could  descend  again,  the  child  sprang  forward  and  flung 
hei^elf  across  the  bare  and  quivering  back  of  her  mother. 

Ti  ckan,  Tfia  Moom!*  Pooi'thm  it  chan,  Tha  Mm! 
("  Strike  nu^  my  father !    Pray,  strike  me,  0  my  fathe?!'') 

The  pause  of  fear  that  followed  was  only  broken  by 
my  boy,  who,  with  a  convulsive  cry,  buried  his  face  des- 
perately in  tlie  folds  of  my  skirt. 

There  indeed  was  a  case  for  prayer,  «My  prayer!—*''* 
prostrate  woman,  the  hesitating  lash,  the  tearless  ang 
of  the  Siamese  child,  the  heart-rending  cry  of  the 
child,  all  those  mothers  with  grovelling  brows,  but  i 
uplifted  among  the  stars,  on  the  wings  of  the  Angd  w 
Prayer.     Who  could  behold  so  many  women  croucmfl& 

•  2^  Mf?m  or  Jtfboui,  tiaed  by  children  in  addreaeing  a  lopl  ^*tieJ* 
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ri-TING,  THE  KING'S  DAHUNa 

"'TTT'ILL  you  teach  me  to  draw  I"  said  an  irreeistibfe 

VV  young  voice  to  me,  as  I  sat  at  the  school-room 
table,  one  bright  afternoon,  "  It  is  so  much  more  pleasaot 
to  sit  by  you  thau  to  go  to  my  Saaskrit  class.  My  Safl- 
skiit  teacher  is  not  hke  my  English  teacher  ;  she  hmi& 
my  hands  back  when  I  make  mistakes.  I  don't  like 
Sanskrit,  I  like  English,  Tliere  are  ao  many  pretty  pio 
tures  m  your  books.  Will  you  take  me  to  England 
with  you.  Mam  cha  ? "  *  pleaded  the  engaging  littte 
prattler, 

''  I  am  afraid  his  Majesty  will  not  let  you  go  with  m^** 
I  rephed. 

"  0  yes,  he  wiH  !  *'  said  the  child  with  smiling  oon- 
fidence.  "He  lets  me  do  as  I  like.  You  know  I  am  thfi 
Somdetch  Chow  Fi-ying ;  he  loves  me  best  of  all ;  i* 
will  let  me  go: ' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it/*  said  I,  "  and  very  glad  to  hoar 
that  you  love  English  and  drawing.  Let  iis  go  np  aa^ 
aak  his  Majesty  if  you  may  learn  drawing  instead  o' 
Sanskrit." 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  a  happy  smile,  she  sprang  froiB 
my  lap,  and,  seizing  my  hand  eagerly,  said,  '*  0  yefi  i  W 
Ufl  go  now."     We  went,  and  our  prayer  was  granted 

Never  did  work  seem  more  Eke  pleasure  than  it  did  to 
me  as  I  sat  with  this  sweet,  bright  Httle  princess,  d»7 
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after  day,  at  the  bour  when  all  her  brothers  aad  sisters 
were  at  their  Sanskrit,  drawing  herself,  aa  the  humor 
seized  her,  or  watching  me  draw ;  but  oftener  listening, 
her  large  questioning  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face,  as  step  by 
step  I  led  her  out  of  the  shadow-laud  of  mytli  into  the 
rBaiin  of  the  tmth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  "  The  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  foolishness  %nth  God  *' ;  and  I  felt 
that  tJiis  child  of  smUes  and  tears,  all  unbaptized  and 
unblessed  as  she  was,  was  nearer  and  dearer  tp  her  Father 
in  heaven  than  to  her  father  on  earth. 

This  was  the  Somdetch  Chowfa  Clmudrmondol,  best 
knim'n  in  the  palace  by  her  pet  n:ime  of  F&-ying.  Her 
mother,  the  late  queen  consort,  in  dying,  left  three  sons 
and  this  one  daughter,  whom,  ^vith  peculiar  tendeme^ 
and  anxiety,  she  commended  to  the  loving-kindness  of 
the  king ;  and  now  the  cMld  was  the  fondled  darling  of 
the  lonely,  bitter  man,  having  qulcMy  won  her  way  to  his 
heart  by  the  charm  of  her  fearless  innocence  and  trust- 
fulness, her  sprightly  intelligence  and  changeful  grace. 

Morning  da^Tied  fair  on  the  river,  the  sunshine  flicker- 
ing on  the  sQver  ripples^  and  gilding  the  boats  of  tlie 
market  people  as  they  softly  gUde  up  or  down  to  the  lazy 
swing  of  the  oars.  The  floating  shops  were  all  awake, 
dispkying  their  various  and  fantastic  wares  to  attract 
the  passing  citizen  or  stranger.  Priests  in  yellow  robes 
moved  noiselessly  from  door  to  door,  receiving  without 
asking  and  without  thanks  the  alms  wherewith  their  pious 
clients  hoped  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  or,  in  Endd- 
liist  parlance,  to  ''make  merit"  Slaves  hurried  liither 
and  thither  in  the  various  bustle  of  errands  Worship- 
pers thronged  the  gates  and  vestibules  of  the  many  tem- 
ples of  this  city  of  pagodas  and  p^hra-cha'd^eSf  and  myr- 
iads of  fan-shaped  bells  acattei^d  seolian  melodies  on  the 
passing  breeze. 
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Aa  Boy  and  I  gazed  from  our  piazza  on  this  strangelj 
picturesque  panorama,  there  swept  across  the  river  a  royal 
baige  filled  with  slaves,  who,  the  moment  they  had  landed, 
hurried  up  to  me. 

"  My  lady,'*  they  cried, "  there  is  cholera  in  the  palace  1 
Three  slaves  are  lying  dead  in  the  princesses'  court ;  and 
her  Highness,  the  young  Somdetch  Chow  Fft-ying,  was 
seized  this  morning.  She  sends  for  you.  0,  come  to 
her,  quickly ! "  and  with  that  they  put  into  my  hand  a 
scrap  of  paper ;  it  was  from  his  Majesty. 

"  My  dear  Mam,  —  Our  well-beloved  daughter,  your 
favorite  pupil,  is  attacked  with  cholera,  and  has  earnest 
desire  to  see  you,  and  is  heard  much  to  make  frequent 
repetition  of  your  name.  I  beg  that  you  will  favor  her 
wish.  I  fear  her  illness  is  mortal,  as  there  has  been 
three  deaths  since  morning.  She  is  best  beloved  of  my 
children. 

"  I  am  your  afflicted  friend, 

"  S.  S.  P.  P.  Maha  Mongkut." 

In  a  moment  I  was  in  my  boat.  I  entreated,  I  flat- 
tered, I  scolded,  the  rowers.  How  slow  they  were  !  how 
strong  the  opposing  current !  And  when  we  did  reach 
those  heavy  gates,  how  slowly  they  moved,  with  what 
suspicious  caution  they  admitted  me !  I  was  fierce  with 
impatienca  And  when  at  last  I  stood  panting  at  the 
door  of  my  Ffi-ying's  chamber — too  late!  even  Dr. 
Campbell  (the  surgeon  of  the  British  consulate)  had  come 
too  late. 

There  was  no  need  to  prolong  that  anxious  wail  in  the 
ear  of  the  deaf  child, "  Fhra-Arahang !  Fhra-Arahang ! "  * 
She  would  not  forget  her  way ;  she  would  nevermore  lose 
herself  on  the  road  to  Heaven.    Beyond,  above  the  Fhra- 

*  One  of  the  most  sacred  of  the  many  titles  of  Bnddha,  repeated  l7 
the  nearest  relative  in  the  ear  of  the  dying  till  life  is  quite  extinct. 
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Aiahang,  she  had  soared  mto  the  eternal,  tender  arms  of 
the  Fhra-Jesus,  of  whom  she  was  wont  to  say  in  her  in- 
fantine wonder  and  eagerness.  Mam  cha,  chdn  rdk  Fhra- 
Jesus  mdk  ("  Mam  dear,  I  love  your  holy  Jesus/*) 

As  I  stooped  to  imprint  a  parting  kiss  on  the  little  face 
that  had  been  so  fair  to  me,  her  kindred  and  slaves  ex- 
changed their  appealing  "  f  Tira-Arahang  "  for  a  sudden 
burst  of  heart-rending  cries. 

An  attendant  hurried  me  to  the  king,  who,  reading  the 
heavy  tidings  in  my  silence,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  wept  passionately.  Strange  and  terrible  were 
the  tears  of  such  a  man,  welling  up  from  a  heart  from 
which  all  natural  affections  had  seemed  to  be  expelled,  to 
make  room  for  his  own  exacting,  engrossing  conceit  of  self. 

Bitterly  he  bewailed  his  darling,  calling  her  by  such 
tender,  touching  epithets  as  the  lips  of  loving  Christian 
mothers  use.  What  could  I  say  ?  What  could  I  do  but 
weep  with  him,  and  then  steal  quietly  away  and  leave 
the  king  to  the  Father? 

"The  moreover  very  sad  &  mournful  Circular*  from 
His  Gracious  Majesty  Somdetch  Fhra  Paramendr  Maha 
Mongkut,  the  reigning  Supreme  King  of  Siam,  intimating 
the  recent  death  of  Her  Celestial  Royal  Highness,  Prin- 
cess Somdetch  Chowfa  Chandrmondol  Sobhon  Baghiawati, 
who  was  His. Majesty's  most  affectionate  &  well  beloved 
9th  Eoyal  daughter  or  16  th  offspring,  and  the  second 
Royal  child  by  His  Majesty's  late  Queen  consort  Rambery 
Bhamarabhiramy  who  deceased  in  the  year  1861.  Both 
mother  and  daughter  have  been  known  to  many  foreign 
friends  of  His  Majesty. 

"  To  all  the  foreign  friends  of  His  Majesty,  residing  or 
trading  in  Siam,  or  in  Singapore,  Malacca,  Pinang,  Cey- 
lon, Batavia,  Saigon,  Macao,  Hong-kong,  &  various  regions 
in  China,  Europe,  America,  &c.  &c 

*  From  the  pen  of  the  king. 
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"  Her  Celestial  Boyal  Highness,  having  been  bom  on 
the  24th  April,  1855,  grew  up  in  happy  condition  of  her 
royal  valued  life,  under  the  care  of  her  Eoyal  paxents,  as 
well  as  her  elder  and  younger  thiee  full  brothers  ;  and  on 
the  demise  of  her  royal  mother  on  the  forementioned 
date,  she  was  almost  always  with  her  Eoyal  father  every- 
where day  &  night    All  things  which  belonged  to  her 
late  mother  suitable  for  female  use  were  transferred  to 
her  as  the  most  lawful  inheritor  of  her  late  royal  mother; 
She  grew  up  to  the  age  of  8  years  &  20  days.      On  the 
ceremony  of  the  fimeral  service  of  her  elder  late  royal 
half  brother  forenamed,  She  accompanied  her  royal  es- 
teemed father  &  her  royal  brothers  and  sisters  in  custom- 
ary service,  cheerfully  during  three  days  of  the  ceremony, 
from  the  11th  to  13th  May.     On  the  night  of  the  latter 
day,  when  she  was  returning  from  the  royal  funeral  place 
to  the  royal  residence  in  the  same  sedan  with  her  Eoyal 
father  at  10  o'clock  P.  M.  she  yet  appeared  happy,  but 
alas !  on  her  arrival  at  the  royal  residence,  she  was  at- 
tacked by  most  violent  &  awful  cholera,  and  sunk  rapidly 
before  the  arrival  of  the  physicians  who  were  called  on 
that  night  for  treatment.    Her  disease  or  illness  of  cholera 
increased  so  strong  that  it  did  not  give  way  to  the  treat- 
ment of  any  one,  or  even  to  the  Chlorodine  administered 
to  her  by  Doctor  James  Campbell  the  Surgeon  of  the 
British  Consulate.     She  expired  at  4  o'clock  p.  M.,  on  the 
14th  May,  when  her  elder  royal  half  brother's  remains 
were  burning  at  the  funeral  hall  outside  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace, according  to  the  determined  time  for  the  assembling 
of  the  great  congregation  of  the  whole  of  the  royalty  & 
nobility,  and  native  &  foreign  friends,  before  the  occur- 
rence of  the  unforeseen  sudden  misfortime  or  moumftl 
event 

"  The  sudden  death  of  the  said  most  affectionate  and 
lamented  royal  daughter  has  caused  greater  regret  and 
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sorrow  to  her  Boyal  father  than  several  losses  sustained 
by  him  before,  as  this  beloved  Eoyal  amiable  daughter 
was  brought  up  almost  by  the  hands  of  His  Majesty 
himself,  sioce  she  was  aged  only  4  to  5  months.  His  Maj- 
esty has  carried  her  to  and  fro  by  his  hand  and  on  the 
lap  and  placed  her  by  his  side  in  every  one  of  the  Royal 
seats,  where  ever  he  went ;  whatever  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  nursing  His  Majesty  has  done  himself,  by  feeding 
her  with  TnilTc  obtained  from  her  nurse,  and  sometimes 
with  the  Tm'ITr  of  the  cow,  goat  &c.  poured  in  a  teacup 
from  which  His  Majesty  fed  her  by  means  of  a  spoon,  so 
this  Boyal  daughter  was  as  familiar  with  her  father  in  her 
infancy,  as  with  her  nurses. 

**  On  her  being  only  aged  six  months,  his  Majesty  took 
ibis  Princess  with  him  and  went  to  Ayudia  on  affairs 
there ;  after  that  time  when  she  became  grown  up  His 
Majesty  had  the  princess  seated  on  his  lap  when  he  was 
in  his  chair  at  the  breakfast,  dinner  &  supper  table,  and 
fed  her  at  the  same  time  of  breakfast  &c,  almost  every 
day,  except  when  she  became  sick  of  colds  &c.  until  the 
last  days  of  her  life  she  always  eat  at  same  table  with  her 
father.  Where  ever  His  Majesty  went,  this  princess  al- 
ways accompanied  her  father  upon  the  same,  sedan,  car- 
riage, Royal  boat,  yacht  &c.  and  on  her  being  grown  up 
she  became  more  prudent  than  other  children  of  the  same 
age,  she  paid  every  affectionate  attention  to  her  affection- 
ate and  esteemed  father  in  every  thing  where  her  ability 
allowed ;  she  was  well  educated  in  the  vernacular  Siam- 
ese literature  which  she  commenced  to  study  when  she 
was  3  years  old,  and  in  last  year  she  commenced  to  study 
in  the  English  School  where  the  schoolmistress.  Lady 

L has  observed  that  she  was  more  skillful  than  the 

other  royal  Children,  she  pronounced  &  spoke  English  in 
articulate  &  clever  manner  which  pleased  the  schoolmis- 
tress exceedingly,  so  that  the  schoolmistress  on  the  loss 
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of  ihiB  her  beloved  pupil,  was  in  great  sorrow  and  wept 
much. 

" .  .  .  ,  But  alas !  her  life  was  very  short  She  was  ouly 
aged  8  years  &  20  days,  reckoning  from  her  birth  day  & 
hour,  she  lived  in  tliis  world  2942  days  &  18  hours.  But  it 
is  known  that  the  nature  of  hiinian  lives  is  like  the  flames 
of  candles  lighted  in  opeu  air  without  any  protection  above 
&  every  side,  so  it  is  certain  that  this  path  ought  to  be 
followed  by  eveiy  one  of  human  beings  in  a  short  or  loag 
while  which  cannot  be  ascertained  by  prediction,  Alas ! 

"Dated  Koyal Grand  Palace^  Bangkok,  16th  Miky,  Anno 
Chmti  1863." 

Not  long  after  our  darling  FE-ying  was  taken  from  ub, 
the  same  royal  barge,  freighted  with  the  same  feiimie 
slaves  who  had  summoned  us  to  her  death-bed,  came  in 
haste  to  our  house.  His  Majesty  had  sent  them  to  find 
and  bring  us.  "We  must  hurry  to  the  palace.  On  amv- 
ing  there,  we  found  the  school  pavilion  strangely  decorated 
with  flowers.  My  chair  of  office  had  been  freshly  paiated 
a  glaring  red,  and  on  the  back  and  round  the  anas  and 
legs  Ci'esh  flowers  were  twined.  The  books  the  Friucess 
Ffi-ying  had  lately  conned  were  carefully  displayed  in 
front  of  mj  accustomed  seat,  and  upon  them  were  Mi 
fresh  roses  and  fragrant  lilies.  Some  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting  informed  me  that  an  extmordinaiy  houor  ^"a^ 
about  to  be  conferred  on  me.  Not  relishing  the  prospect 
of  favors  that  might  place  me  in  a  false  position,  and 
still  all  in  the  dark,  I  submitted  quietly,  but  not  witliotit 
misgivings  on  my  own  part  and  positive  opposition  oa 
Boy's,  to  be  entlironed  in  the  goigeous  chair,  whereof  tbe 
paint  was  hardly  dry.  Presently  liis  Majesty  sent  to 
int^uire  if  we  had  arrived,  and  being  apprised  of  oni 
presence,  came  down  at  once,  followed  by  all  my  pnp^ 
and  a  formidable  staff  of  noble  dowagers,  —  his  siitera. 
half-sisters,  and  aunts,  paternal  and  mateniaL^ 
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Having  shaken  hands  with  me  and  with  mj  child,  he 
proceeded  to  enlighten  ns.  He  was  about  to  confer  a 
distinction  upon  me,  for  my  "  courage  and  conduct,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  at  the  death-bed  of  her  Highness,  Ids  well- 
beloved  royal  child,  the  Somdetch  Chow  Fft-ying.  Then, 
bidding  me  "  remain  seated,"  much  to  the  detriment  of 
my  white  dress,  in  the  sticky  red  chair,  and  carefully  tak- 
ing the  ends  of  seven  threads  of  unspun  cotton  (whereof 
the  other  ends  were  passed  over  my  head,  and  over  the 
dead  child's  books,  into  the  hands  of  seven  of  his  elder 
sisters),  he  proceeded  to  wind  them  round  my  brow  and 
temples.  Next  he  waved  mysteriously  a  few  gold  coins, 
then  dropped  twenty-one  drops  of  cold  water  out  of  a 
jewelled  shell,*  and  finally,  muttering  something  in  San- 
skrit, and  placing  in  my  hand  a  small  silk  bag  containing 
a  title  of  nobility  and  the  number  and  description  of  the 
roods  of  lands  pertaining  to  it,  bade  me  rise, "  Chow  Ehoon 
CrueYai"! 

My  estate  was  in  the  district  of  Lophaburee  and  Fhra 
Batt,  and  I  found  afterward  that  to  reach  it  I  must  per- 
form a  tedious  journey  overland,  through  a  wild,  dense 
jungle,  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  So,  with  wise 
munificence,  I  left  it  to  my  people,  tigers,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  wild  boars,  armadillos,  and  monkeys  to  en- 
joy unmolested  and  untaxed,  while  I  continued  to  pur- 
sue the  even  tenor  of  a  *'  school-marm's  "  way,  unagitated 
by  my  honorary  titla  In  fact,  the  whole  affair  was  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  I  was  inclined  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  the 
distinction,  when  I  reflected  on  the  absurd  figure  I  must 
have  cut,  with  my  head  in  a  string  like  a  grocer's  parcel, 
and  Boy  imploring  me,  with  aU  his  astonished  eyes,  not 
to  submit  to  so  siUy  an  operation.  So  he  and  I  tacitly 
agreed  to  hush  the  matter  up  between  us. 

Speaking  of  the  ''chank"   shell,  that  is  the  name 

*  The  conch  or  chank  shell. 
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given  in  the  East  Indies  to  certain  yarieties  of  the  voluta 
grcms,  fished  up  by  divers  in  the  Oulf  of  Manaar,  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Ceylon.  There  are  two  kinds,  payd 
and  patty,  —  the  one  red,  the  other  white ;  the  latter  is  of 
small  value.  These  sheUs  are  exported  to  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  where  they  are  sawed  into  rings  of  various  sizes, 
and  worn  on  the  arms,  legs,  fingers,  and  toes  by  the  Hin- 
doos, fix)m  whom  the  Buddhists  have  adopted  the  shell  for 
use  in  their  religious  or  political  ceremonies.  They  em- 
ploy, however,  a  third  species,  which  opens  to  the  right, 
and  is  rare  and  costly.  The  demand  for  these  shelH 
created  by  the  innumerable  poojahs  and  pageants  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Buddhists,  was  formerly  so  great  that  a 
bounty  of  sixty  thousand  rix  dollars  per  annum  ^^ 
paid  to  the  British  government  for  the  privilege  of  fishing 
for  them ;  but  this  demand  finally  ceased,  and  the  revenue 
became  not  worth  collecting.  The  fishing  is  now  free  to 
all 


XIV. 


AN  OtTTRAGE  AND  A  WAENINa 


ONE  BQormng  we  were  startled  by  a  great  oiitciy,  from 
which  we  presently  began  to  pick  out,  here  and 
there,  a  coherent  word,  which,  put  together,  signified  that 
Moonshee  was  once  more  in  trouble.  I  ran  down  into  the 
compound,  and  found  that  the  old  man  had  been  cruelly 
beaten,  by  order  of  one  of  the  premier's  hall-brotberSi  for 
tefuBiijg  to  bow  down  before  him.  Exhausted  as  he  was, 
he  found  voice  to  express  his  sense  of  the  outrage  in  in- 
dignant iteration.  "  Am  I  a  beast  ?  Am  I  an  unbeliev- 
ing dog  I     0  son  of  Jaffnr  Khan,  how  haat  thou  fallen  I  ** 

I  felt  so  shocked  and  insulted  that  I  went  at  once,  and 
without  ceremony,  to  the  KralahomCj  and  complained. 
To  my  surprise  and  disgust,  his  Excellency  made  light  of 
the  matter,  saying  that  the  old  man  was  a  fool ;  that  he 
had  no  time  to  waste  upon  such  trifles ;  and  that  I  must 
not  trouble  him  so  often  with  my  meddling  in  matters  of 
Ho  moment,  and  wliich  did  not  concern  me. 

Wien  he  was  done  with  this  explosion  of  petulance 
and  brow-beating,  T  endeavored  to  demonstrate  to  Hm  the 
unfairness  of  his  remarks,  and  the  disadvantage  to  himself 
if  he  should  appear  to  connive  at  the  ruffianly  behavior 
of  his  people.  But  I  assured  him  that  in  futiue  I  should 
act  trouble  him  with  my  complaints,  but  take  them 
directly  to  the  British  Consul.  And  so  saving  I  left  this 
unreasonable  prime  minister,  meeting  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes  (the  half-brother)  coming  in  as  I  went  out 
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Tliat  same  evening,  as  I  sat  in  our  little  picizza,  where 
it  was  cooler  than  in  the  house,  embroidering  a  new  coat 
for  Boy  to  wear  on  his  approaching  birthday,  I  felt  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  my  head,  and  fell  from  my  chair  stunned, 
overturning  the  small  table  at  which  I  was  working;  and 
the  heavy  Argand  lamp  that  stood  on  it. 

On  recovering  my  senses  I  found  myself  in  the  dark; 
and  Boy,  with  aU  his  little  strength,  trying  to  lift  me 
from  the  floor,  while  he  screamed,  "  Beebe  maree !  Betk 
maree!*"*  I  endeavored  to  rise,  but  feeling  dizzy  and 
sick  lay  still  for  a  while,  taking  Louis  in  my  arms  to  re- 
assure him. 

When  Beebe  came  from  the  river,  where  she  had  been 
bathing,  she  struck  a  light,  and  found  that  the  mischief 
had  been  done  with  a  large  stone,  about  four  inches  long 
and  two  wide ;  but  by  whom  or  why  it  had  been  thrown 
we  could  not  for  some  time  conjecture.  Beebe  raised  the 
neighborhood  with  her  cries:  "First  my  husband,  then 
my  mistress !  It  will  be  my  turn  next ;  and  then  what 
will  become  of  the  cJiota  bdba  sahib  r*f  But  I  b^ 
her  to  have  done  with  her  din  and  help  me  to  the  couch, 
which  she  did  with  touching  tenderness  and  quiet,  bath- 
ing my  head,  which  had  bled  so  profusely  that  I  sank,  ex- 
hausted, into  a  deep  sleep,  though  the  sight  of  my  bo/B 
pale,  anxious  face,  as  he  insisted  on  sharing  Beebe's  vigil» 
would  have  been  more  than  enough  to  keep  me  awake  at 
any  other  time.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  there  sat 
the  dear  little  fellow  in  a  chair  asleep,  but  dressed,  his 
head  resting  on  my  pillow. 

I  now  felt  so  much  better,  though  my  head  was  badly 
swollen,  that  I  rose  and  paid  a  visit  to  Moonshee,  who 
was  really  ill,  though  not  dying,  as  his  wife  declared 
The  shame  and  outrage  of  his  beating  was  the  occasion 
of  much  sorrow  and  trouble  to  me,  for  my  Persian  teacher 

•  Maree,  "  Come  here  "  (Malay).  t  The  little  marter. 
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now  begged  t-o  be  sent  back  to  Singaporei  and  I  thought  that 
Beebe  could  not  be  persuaded  to  let  him  go  alone,  tliough 
mj  heart  had  been  set  on  keeping  them  with  me  as  long 
as  I  remained  in  Siam.  It  waa  in  vain  that  I  tried  to 
conWnce  the  terrified  old  man  that  such  a  catastrophe 
conld  hardly  happen  again ;  he  would  not  be  beguiled, 
bat,  shedding  faithful  tears  at  the  sight  of  my  bandaged 
head,  declared  we  should  all  be  murdered  if  we  tarried 
another  day  in  a  laud  of  such  barbarous  Kafirs.  I  as- 
sured him  that  my  wound  was  but  skin-deep,  and  that  I 
apprehended  so  further  violence.  But  all  to  no  purpose ; 
I  was  obliged  to  promise  them  that  they  should  depart 
by  the  next  trip  of  the  Chow  Phya  ste^imer. 

I  deemed  it  prudent,  however,  to  send  for  the  pre- 
mier's 8ecretiuy,.and  warn  laim,  in  his  official  capacity,  that 
if  a  repetition  of  the  outrage  already  perpetrated  upon 
members  of  my  household  should  be  attempted  from  any 
quarter,  I  would  at  once  take  refuge  at  the  British  con- 
sulate, and  lodge  a  complaint  against  the  government  of 
Siam, 

Mr.  Hunter,  who  was  always  very  serious  when  he  was 
sober  and  very  Tolatile  when  be  was  not,  took  the  matter 
to  heart,  stared  long  and  thoughtfuEy  at  my  bandaged 
head  and  pallid  countenance,  and  abruptly  started  for  the 
premier's  palace,  whence  he  returned  on  the  following 
day  with  several  copies  of  a  proclamation  in  the  Siamese 
language,  signed  by  his  Excellency,  to  the  effect  that  per- 
sons found  injuring  or  in  any  way  molesting  any  member 
of  my  household  should  be  severely  punished,  I  desired 
him  to  leave  one  or  two  of  them,  in  a  friendly  way,  at  the 
house  of  my  neighbor  on  the  left,  the  Kmlahome's  half- 
brother;  for  it  was  he,  and  no  other,  who  had  committed 
this  most  cowardly  act  of  revenge.  Tlie  expression  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  face,  as  the  truth  slowly  dawned  upon  him, 
w^m  rich  in  its  blending  of  indijjnation^  disgust,  and  con- 
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tempt     "  The  pusillanimous  macaJ !"  he  exelaiinadj  as  iw 

hurried  ofi"  in  the  direction  indicated. 

*'  The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  day "  So  the  gloom 
now  cast  over  our  little  circle  by  Moonshee's  departure 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  light  of  love  in  Beebe  s  tear- 
fiil  eyes  as  she  bade  her  husband  adieu,  **  How  could 
she,"  she  asked,  ''  leave  her  Mem  and  the  choia  ha&a  saAti 
aloue  iu  a  strange  land  ? " 


XV, 
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ASCENDmG  the  Meinam  (or  Chow  Phya)  from  the 
gtilf,  and  passing  Paknam,  the  paltry  but  pictu- 
resque seaport  already  described,  we  (MDine  next  to  Pafc- 
Iftt  Beeloo,  or  *'  Little  Paklat/'  so  styled  to  distinguish 
it  from  Fakkt  Boon,  a  coa^iderable  town  higher  np  the 
river,  which  we  sliall  presently  inspect  as  we  steam 
toward  Bangkok.  Though,  strictly  speaking,  Paklat  Bee- 
Im  h  a  mere  chister  of  huts,  the  humble  dwellings  of  a 
colony  of  farmers  and  rice-planters,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
place  of  considerable  impoiiance  as  a  depot  for  the  prod* 
uciB  of  the  ample  fields  and  gardens  widch  surround  it 
on  evety  side.  The  rice  and  vegetables  wliich  tliese 
supply  are  shipped  for  the  markets  of  Bangkok  and 
Aymlia  At  Paklat  Beeloo  that  hustle  of  traffic  begins 
which,  more  and  more  as  we  approach  the  cai*ital^  iinparts 
to  the  river  its  characteristic  aspect  of  activity  and  thrift, 
—  an  animated  procession  of  boata  of  various  form  and 
sj^e,  deeply  laden  witli  grain,  gartlen  stuils,  and  fruits, 
drifting  witli  the  friendly  helping  tide,  and  requiring  little 
or  no  manta-l  labor  for  their  navigation,  as  they  sweep 
abpg  tranquilly,  steadily,  from  bank  to  bank,  from  village 
to  villflga. 

Bi verse  as  are  the  styles  and  tises  of  these  boats,  the 
most  convenient,  and  therefore  the  most  common,  are  the 
Ena-keng  and  thf  Rua-pet.  Tlie  former  resembles  in  all 
respects  the  Ve^M'tian  gondoki,  while   tlic  Rua-pet  has 
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either  a  square  house  with  windows  amidships,  or  (mon* 
eomiQoul)^)  a  basket  cover,  long  and  round,  like  ttie  teut- 
U>i>  of  some  Western  wagons.     T!ie  dimensions  of  many 
uf  these  boata  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  an    ontire 
family,  witli  tiieix  household  goocU  and  merchandise,  yet 
one  seldom  sees  more  than  a  single  individual  in  ch^ge 
of  them.     The  tide,  running  strongly  up  or  down^  afTotds 
the  motive-p*:iwer ;  '*  tlie  crew  "  \\bs  but  to  steer.     Often 
unwieldy,   and   piled    clumsily   with   cargo,   one   might 
reasonably  suppose  their  safe  piloting  to  be  a  nautical 
impossibility ;  yet  so  perfect  is  the  skill  —  the  instinct, 
rather  —  of  these  almost  amphibious  river-folk,  that  a  little 
child,  not  uncommonly  a  girl,  shall  lead  thenoL    Accidents 
are  marvellously  rare,  considering  the  thousands  of  laige, 
heavy,  handsome  keng  boats  that  ply  continually  between 
the  gulf  and  the  capital,  now  lost  in  a  sudden  bend  of 
the  stream,  now  emerging  from  behind  a  screen  of  man- 
groves, and  in  their  swift  descent  threatening  quick  de- 
struction to  the  small  and  fragile  market-boats,  freighted 
with  fish  and  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetables. 

From  Paklat  Be«loo  a  great  canal  penetrates  to  the  heart 
of  Bangkok,  cutting  off  thirty  Siamese  miles,  or  so/cs,  from 
tlie  circuitous  river  route.     But  the  traveller,  faithfiJ  to 
the  picturesque,  will  cling  to  the  beautiful  Meinam,  which 
will  entertain  him  with  scenery  more  and  more  charming 
as  he  approaches  the  capital,  —  higher  lands,  a  neater 
cultivation,  hamlets  and  villages  quaintly  pretty,  fantastic 
temples   and  pagodas   dotting  the  plain,  fine  Oriental 
eflTects  of  form  and  color,  scattered  Edens  of  fruit-trees,— 
the  mango,  the  mangostein,  the  bread-fruit,  the  durian, 
the  orange,  —  their  dark  foliage  contrasting  boldly  with 
the  more  lively  and  lovely  green  of  the  betel,  the  tama- 
rind, and  the  Iwinana    Every  curve  of  the  river  is  beautiful 
with  an  unexpectedness  of  its  own,  —  here  the  sugar-cane 
swaying  gracefully,  there  the  billow-like  lights  and  shad- 
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ows  of  the  supple,  feathery  banibooj  and  eveiywhere  ideal 
paradises  of  refreshment  and  repose*  As  we  drift  on  the 
floT^ing  thoroyglifare  toward  the  golden  spires  of  Ban ^k ok, 
kaleidoscopic  siiqirrises  of  summer  sedute  na  on  either  hand. 

Presently  we  ci^me  to  Paklat  Boon,  a  place  of  detached 
cottages  and  orchards,  fondly  courting  the  river,  the  pretty 
homesteads  of  husbandmen  and  gardeners.  Here,  t^DO,  ia 
a  dock-yard  for  the  construction  of  royal  baizes  and  war* 
boats,  some  of  them  more  than  eighty  feet  long,  with 
less  tlian  twelve  feet  beam. 

From  Paklat  Boon  to  Bangkok  the  scene  is  one  of  ever- 
increasing  splendor,  the  glorious  river  seeming  to  array 
itself  more  and  more  grandly,  as  for  the  admiration  of 
Icings,  and  proudly  spreading  its  waters  wide,  as  a  cour- 
tier spreads  his  robes.  Its  lake-like  expanses,  without  a 
spiteful  rock  or  shoal^  are  alive  with  ships,  barks,  brigs, 
junks,  proas,  sampans,  canoes;  and  the  stranger  is  beset 
by  a  flotilla  of  river  pedlers,  expertly  sculling  under  the 
stem  of  the  steamer,  and  shrilly  screaming  the  praises  of 
their  wares;  while  here  and  there,  in  the  thick  of  the 
bustle  and  scramble  and  din,  a  cunning,  quick-handed 
Chinaman,  in  a  crank  canoe,  ladles  from  a  steanung  cal- 
dron his  savory  chow-chow  soup,  and  serves  it  out  in 
small  white  bowls  to  hungiy  customers,  who  hold  their 
peace  for  a  time  and  loll  upon  their  oars,  enraptured  by 
the  penetrating  brew. 

Three  miles  below  the  capital  are  the  royal  dock-yards, 
M^here  most  of  the  ships  comiK>sing  the  Siamese  navy  and 
merchant  marine  are  Ijuilt,  under  tlie  supen^ision  of  Eng- 
lish shipwrights.  Here,  also,  craft  from  Hong-Kong, 
Canton,  Singapore^  Kangooo,  and  other  portSj  that  have 
been  disabled  at  sea,  are  repaired  more  thoroughly  and 
cheaply  than  in  any  other  port  in  the  East  There  are, 
likeinnse,  several  dry-docks,  and,  in  fact,  an  establishment 
completely  equipped  and  intelligently  managed. 
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3rt  distance  below  the  dock-yards  is  the  American 
,  comprising  the  dwellings  of  the  missionaries 
Lodest  school-house  and  chapel,  the  latter  having  a 
sndance  of  consuls  and  their  children.  Above  the 
rds  is  the  Roman  Catholic  establishment,  a  quiet 
ittlement  clustered  about  a  small  cross-crowned 

one  more  bend  of  the  tortuous  river,  and  the 
panorama  of  the  floating  city  unrolls  like  a  great 
canvas  before  us,  —  piers  and  rafts  of  open  shops, 
nous  wares  and  fabrics  exposed  at  the  very  water  s 
md   beyond   and   above   these  the   magnificent 
'  and  pagodas  with  which  the  capital  abounds. 
J   pagodas,  and  the  ^Ara-cAo-dees,  or  minarets, 
wn  some  of  the  temples,  are  in  many  cases  true 
\  of  cimning  workmanship  and  profuse  adornment 
aying  mosaics  of  fine  porcelain,  inlaid  with  ivoiy, 
d  silver,  while  the  lofty  doors  and  windows  are 
.  with  sculptures  of  grotesque  figures  from  the 
}t  and  Brahminical  mythologies.    Near  the  Grand 
ire  three  tall  pillars  of  elegant  design,  everywhere 
ith  variegated  stones,  and  so  richly  gilt  that  they 
wonder  and  the  pride  of  all  the  coimtry  round. 
Qonimients  mark  the  places  of  deposit  of  a  few 
bones  that  once  were  three  demigods  of  Siam,— 
gs  Fhra  Rama  Thibodi,  Fhra  Narai,  and  Fhra 
ak,  who  did  doughty  deeds  of  valor  and  prowess 
r  periods  of  Siamese  history, 
rrand  Royal  Palace,  the  semi-castellated  residence 
Supreme  King  of  Siam,  with  its  roofs  and  spires 
with  what  seem  to  be   the  horns  of  animab, 
)re-eniinent  over  aU  the  city.     It  is  a  great  cita- 
•ounded  by  a  triplet  of  walls,  fortified  with  many 
Each  of  the  separate  buildings  it  comprises  is 
n ;  and  even  the  palace  lately  erected  in  the  style 
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of  Windsor  Castle  forms  witli  the  old  palace  the  arms  of 
4  cross,  as  the  latter  do^s  with  the  Phrasat,  —  and  so  on 
down  to  an  odd  little  conceit  in  architecture^  in  the  Chi- 
nese style  throughout 

In  front  of  ttie  old  pilace  is  an  ample  enclosure,  paved, 
and  sntTounded  with  heautil'ul  trees  and  rare  plants,  A 
gateway,  guarded  by  a  pair  of  colossal  lions  and  two 
gigantic  and  frightful  nondescripts,  half  demon,  half 
hnman,  leads  to  the  old  palace,  now  almost  abandoned 
Beyond  tliis,  and  within  the  tlurd  or  innermost  wall,  is 
the  true  heart  of  the  citadel,  the  quarters  of  the  w^omen 
of  the  harem.  This  is  in  it^self  a  s<^rt  of  miniature  city, 
with  streets,  shops,  bazaars,  and  gardens,  all  occupied  and 
tended  by  women  only.  Outside  are  the  obsen^atory  and 
watc!i*tower. 

Some  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  temples  and 
pagodas  of  Siam  are  in  this  part  of  the  city.  On  one 
side  of  the  palace  are  the  temples  and  monasteries  dedi- 
cated to  the  huge  Sleeping  Idol,  and  on  the  other  the 
mi\m  of  buildings  that  constitute  the  palace  and  harem 
of  the  Second  King.  From  these  two  palaces  broad  streets 
extend  for  several  miles,  occupied  on  either  side  by  the 
principal  shops  and  bazaars  of  Bangkok. 

Lea\4ng  the  Grand  Palace,  a  short  walk  to  the  right 
brings  us  to  the  monuments^  already  mentioned,  of  the 
three  warrior  kings.  From  noble  pedestals  of  fine  black 
granite,  adorned  at  top  and  bottom  with  eoniices  and 
rings  of  ivory,  carved  in  mythological  forms  of  animals, 
birds,  and  flowei-s,  rise  conical  pillars  about  fifty  feet  high. 
The  columns  themselves  are  in  mosaic,  with  diverse  mate- 
rial inlaid  upon  the  solid  masonry  so  carefidly  that  the 
cement  can  hardly  tve  detected.  No  tw^o  patterns  are 
the  same,  striking  effects  of  form  and  color  have  been 
Btudied,  and  the  result  is  Ix^autiful  beyond  description. 
Close  beside  these  a  third  piUar  was  lately  in  process  of 
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erection,  to  the  memory  of  the  good  Xing  P'hra-Pheo-dea 
Klang,  father  of  his  kte  Majesty,  Somdetch  Fhra-Paia- 
mendr  Malm  Moiigkut. 

On  the  outer  skirt  of  the  walled  town  stands  the  tem- 
ple Watt  Bmhinanee  Waid,    dedicated  to    the  divmity 
to  whom  the  control  of  the  universe  has  been  ascribed 
from  the  most  ancient  times.     His  temple  is  the  onJy 
slirine  of  a  Braliminical  deity  that  the  followera  of  BaJdJia 
have  not  dared  to  abolish.     Intelligent  Buddiiists  hold 
that  he  exists  in  tlie  latent  Ibrces  of  nature,  that  hia  only 
attribute  is  benevolence,  though  lie  is  capable  of  a  jtiat 
indignation,  aud   that  within  the   scope  of  his  mental 
vision  are  myriads  of  worlds  yet  to  come.     But  he  is  said 
to  have  no  form,  no  voice,  no  odor,  no  color,  no  active 
creative   power,  —  a   subtOe,   fundamental   principle  of 
nature,  per\^ading  all  things,  influencing  all  tilings.    Bi3 
belief  in  Bmhma  is  so  closely  interwoven  mth  all  that  is 
beat  in  the  morals  and  customs  of  the  people,  that  it 
would  seem  as  though  Buddha  liimseK  had  been  cmU 
to  leave  unchallenged  tlds  one  idea  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Hindoos.     The  temple  includes  a  royal  monastery* 
which  only  the  sons  of  kings  can  enter. 

Opposite  the  Bmhmauee  Watt,  at  the  distance  of  ft^^ 
a  mile,  are  the  extensive  grounds  and  buildings  of  >''^^ 
Sah  Kate,  tlie  great  national  burning-place  of  the  dead 
Within  these  mysterious  precincts  the  Euddliist  ritti  w 
ci^mation  is  performed,  with  circumstances  more  or  less 
honible,  according  to  the  condition  or  the  superstition  ot 
the  deceased,  A  broad  canal  surrounds  the  temple  ana 
yards,  and  here,  night  and  day,  priests  M\atch  and  pray  '^^ 
tlie  regeneration  of  mankind.  Not  alone  the  dinitl,  but 
the  living  hkewise,  are  given  to  be  burned  in  secret  tie«> 
and  into  this  canal,  at  dead  of  night,  are  flui\g  the  tijali 
wretches  who  have  madly  dared  to  oppose  with  speet^li  or 
act  the  powers  that  rule  in  Siani.    None  but  the  iiii^'^^^'^'' 
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will  approach  these  grounds  after  sunset,  so  universal  and 
profound  is  the  horror  the  place  inspires,  —  a  place  the 
most  frightful  and  offensive  known  to  mortal  eyes ;  for 
here  the  vows  of  dekd  men,  howsoever  ghoulish  and  mon- 
strous, are  consummated.  The  walls  are  hung  with 
human  skeletons  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  human 
skulls.  Here  also  are  scraped  together  the  horrid  frag- 
ments of  those  who  have  bequeathed  their  carcasses  to 
the  hungry  dogs  and  vultures,  that  hover,  and  prowl,  and 
swoop,  and  pounce,  and  snarl,  and  scream,  and  tear.  The 
half-picked  bones  are  gathered  and  burned  by  the  outcast 
keepers  of  the  temple  (not  priests),  who  receive  from  the 
nearest  relative  of  the  infatuated  testator  a  small  fee  for 
that  final  service  5  and  so  a  Buddhist  vow  is  fulfilled,  and 
a  Buddhist  "  deed  of  merit "  accomplished. 

Bangkok,  the  modem  seat  of  government  of  Siam,  has 
(according  to  the  be^t  authorities)  two  hundred  thou- 
sand floating  dwellings  and  shops,  —  to  each  house  an 
average  of  five  souls,  —  making  the  population  of  the  city 
about  one  million ;  of  which  number  more  than  eighty 
thousand  are  Chinese,  twenty  thousand  Birmese,  fifteen 
thousand  Arabs  and  Indians,  and  the  remainder  Siamese. 
These  figures  are  from  the  latest  census,  which,  however, 
must  not  be  accepted  as  perfectly  accurate. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  unique  and  picturesque. 
When  Ayudia  was  "  extinguished,"  and  the  capital  estab- 
lished at  Bangkok,  the  houses  were  at  first  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  But  so  frequent  were  the  invasions 
of  cholera,  that  one  of  the  kings  happily  commanded  the 
people  to  build  on  the  river  itseK,  that  they  might  have 
greater  cleanliness  and  better  ventilation.  The  result 
quickly  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  measure.  The  privi- 
lege of  building  on  the  banks  is  now  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  the  nobility,  and  residents  of 
acknowledged  influence,  political  or  commercial. 
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At  night  the  city  is  hung  with  thousands  of  covemd 
lights,  that  illuminate  the  wide  river  from  shore  to  siiopa 
Lamps  and  lanterns  of  all  imagiuahle  shapes,  colors,  scd 
sizes  combine  to  form  a  fairy  spectacle  of  enchanting 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  The  floating  tenements  aad  shop^t 
the  masts  of  vesaels,  the  tall,  fantastic  pagodas  and  mm- 
ai^ts,  and,  crowning  all,  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  Gmud 
Palace,  flash  with  countless  charming  tricks  of  light,  and 
compose  a  scene  of  more  than  magic  novelty  and  be-auty. 
So  oriental  fancy  and  profusion  de^l  with  things  of  me, 
and  make  a  woniler  of  a  commonplace, 

A  double,  and  in  some  parts  a  triple,  row  of  floatai^ 
houses  extenrls  for  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 
These  are  wooden  structures,  tastefully  designed  mi 
painted,  raised  on  siibstitutial  rafts  of  bamboo  Unked  to*  M 
gether  with  chains,  which,  in  turn,  are  made  fast  to  greet 
piles  planted  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  Meioim 
itself  forms  the  main  avenue,  and  the  floating  shops  on 
either  aide  constitute  tlie  great  bazaar  of  the  city,  where 
all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  articles  from  ludiflj 
Clihm,  Malacca,  Birmah,  Paris,  Liverpool,  and  New  YoA 
are  disi)kyed  in  stalls. 

Naturally,  lioats  and  canoes  are  indispensable  appefl' 
dages  to  such  houses  \  the  nobility  possess  a  fleet  of  them, 
and  t<  J  every  little  water-c-ottage  a  canoe  is  tetbeitd,  for 
errands  and  visits.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  niglit  pro- 
oe^'^ions  of  boats  pass  to  and  from  the  palace,  and  Dvety- 
whery  bustling  trailers  and  agents  ply  tlieir  dingy  httfe 
craft,  and  proclaim  their  several  callings  in  a  Babel  of  cri^ 

Daily,  at  sunrise,  a  flotilla  of  canoes,  filled  with  shaven 
men  in  yellow  garments,  visits  every  bouse  along  the 
bank^.  These  are  the  priests  gathering  their  various  prov- 
ender, the  free  gift  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  city* 
Twenty  thousand  of  them  are  supported  by  the  aim*  ^ 
the  city  of  Bangkok  alone. 
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At  noon,  all  the  clamor  of  the  city  is  suddenly  stilled, 
and  perfect  silence  reigns.  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  •hushed  in  their  afternoon  nap.  From  the  stifling 
heat  of  a  tropical  midday  the  still  cattle  seek  shelter 
and  repose  imder  shady  boughs,  cuid  even  the  crows  cease 
their  obstreperous  clanging.  The  only  sound  that  breaks 
the  drowsy  stillness  of  the  hour  is  the  rippling  of  the 
glaring  river  as  it  ebbs  or  flows  under  the  steaming 
banks. 

About  three  in  the  afternoon  the  sea-breeze  sets  in, 
bringing  refreshment  to  the  fevered,  thirsty  land,  and  re- 
viving animal  and  v^etable  life  with  its  compassionate 
breath.  Then  once  more  the  floating  city  awakes  cuid 
stirs,  and  an  animation  rivalling  that  of  the  morning  is 
prolonged  far  into  the  night, — the  busy,  gay,  delightful 
night  of  Bangkok. 

The  streets  are  few  compared  with  the  number  of 
canals  that  intersect  the  city  in  all  directions.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  former  is  one  that  runs  parallel  with 
the  Grand  Palace,  and  terminates  in  what  is  now  known 
as  "  Sanon  Mai,"  or  the  New  Eoad,  which  extends  from 
Bangkok  to  Paknam,  about  forty  miles,  and  crosses  the 
canals  on  movable  iron  bridges.  Almost  every  other 
house  along  this  road  is  a  shop,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
wet  season  Bangkok  has  no  rival  in  the  abundance  of 
T^etables  and  fruits  with  which  its  markets  are  stocked. 

I  could  wish  for  a  special  dispensation  to  pass  without 
mention  the  public  prisons  of  Bangkok,  for  their  condi- 
tion and  the  treatment  of  the  unhappy  wretches  con- 
fined in  them  are  the  foulest  blots  on  the  character  of  the 
government.  Some  of  these  grated  abominations  are 
bung  like  bird-cages  over  the  water ;  and  those  on  land, 
with  their  gangs  of  living  corpses  chained  together  like 
wild  beasts,  are  too  horrible  to  be  pictured  here.  How 
European  ofBicials,  representatives  of  Christian  ideas  of 
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humanity  and  decency,  can  continue  to  countenance  the 
apathy  or  wiKul  brutality  of  the  prime  minister,  "who,  as 
the  executive  officer  of  the  government  in  this  depait- 
ment,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  cruelties  and  outrages 
I  may  not  even  name,  I  cannot  conceive. 

The  American   Protestant  missionaries  have   as   yet 
made  no  remarkable  impression  on  the  religious  mind  of 
the  Siamese.    Devoted,  persevering,  and  patient  laborers, 
the  field  they  have  so  faithfully  tilled  has  rewarded  them 
with  but  scanty  fruits.     Nor  will  the  fact,  thankless 
though  it  be,  appear  surprising  to  those  whose  privilege 
it  has  been  to  observe  the  Buddhist  and  the  Eoman 
Catholic  side  by  side  in  the  East,  and  to  note  how,  even 
on  the  score  of  doctrine,  they  meet  without  a  jar  at  many 
points.    The  average  Siamese  citizen,  entering  a  Koman 
Catholic  chapel  in  Bangkok,  finds  nothing  there  to  shock 
his  prejudices.    He  is  introduced  to  certain  forms  and 
ceremonies,  almost  the  counterpart  of  which  he  piously 
reveres  in  his  own  temple,  —  genuflections,  prostrations, 
decorated  shrines,  lighted  candles,  smoking  incense,  holy 
water ;  while  the  prayers  he  hears  are  at  least  not  less 
intelligible  to  him  than  those  he  hears  mumbled  in  Pali 
by  his  own  priests.     He  beholds  familiar  images  too,  and 
pictures  of  a  Saviour  in  whom  he  charitably  recognizes  the 
stranger's  Buddha.    And  if  he  happen  to  be  a  philosophic 
inquirer,  how  surprised  and  pleased  is  he  to  learn  that 
the  priests  of  this  faith  (like  his  own)  are  vowed  to  chas- 
tity, poverty,  and.  obedience,  and,  like  his  own,  devoted  to 
the  doing  of  good  works,  penance,  and  alms.     There  are 
many  thousands  of  native  converts  to  Catholicism  ifl 
Siam ;  even  the  priests  of  Buddhism  do  not  always  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  persuasions  of  teachers  bound  with  them 
in  the  bonds  of  celibacy,  penance,  and  deeds  of  merit. 
And  those  teachers  are  quick  to  meet  them  half-way,  hap- 
pily recommending  themselves  by  the  alacrity  with  which 
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they  adopt,  and  make  tlieir  owHj  usagea  which  tliey  may 
with  propriety  practise  in  common,  whereby  the  Buddhist 
Ls  flattered  wliile  the  Christiau  is  not  offended.  Such,  for 
example,  is  the  monaatie  custom  of  the  uncovered  head. 
As  it  is  deemed  sacrilege  to  touch  the  head  of  royalty,  so 
Uie  head  of  the  priest  may  not  without  dishonor  pass 
under  anj^thing  less  hallowed  tiian  the  canopy  of  heaven ; 
find  in  this  Buddhist  and  Eoman  Cathohc  accord. 


The  residences  of  the  British,  French,  American,  and 
Portuguese  Consuls  are  pleasantly  situated  in  a  bend  of 
the  rivev^  where  a  flight  of  wooden  step^  in  good  repair 
leads  directly  to  the  houses  of  the  officials  and  European 
merchants  of  that  quartet.  Most  influential  among  the 
latter  is  the  managing  firm  of  the  Borneo  Company,  whose 
factories  and  warehouses  for  rice,  sugar,  and  cotton  are 
extensive  and  prosperous. 

The  more  opulent  of  the  native  merchants  are  grossly 
addicted  to  gambhng  and  opium-smokiug.  Though  the 
legsA  penalties  [prescribed  for  aU  who  indulge  in  these 
destructive  vices  are  se\'ere,  they  do  not  avail  to  deter 
even  respectable  officei-s  of  the  government  from  staking 
heavy  sums  on  the  turn  of  a  card ;  and  long  before  the 
game  is  ended  the  opium-pipe  is  intixKiuced.  One  of  the 
king's  secretaries,  who  was  a  coufiriued  opium-smoker, 
assured  me  he  would  mther  die  at  once  than  he  excluded 
from  the  region  of  raptures  Ids  pipe  opened  to  him. 


XVI. 


THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 


IT  is  commonly  suppased  that  the  Buddhists  of  Siaia 
and  Birmah  regard  the  Chang  Phoouk,  or  white  de- 
phant,  as  a  deity,  and  worsliip  it  accordingly,    The  Jiotioa 
is  erroneous,  especially  aa  it  relates  to  Slam.    The  Bsiddh- 
ista  do  not  recognize  God  in  any  material  £orm  wh^t^ 
eyer,  and  are  shocked  at  the  idea  of  adoring  an  ele- 
phant.    Even  Buddlia,  to  whom  they  undoubtedly  oShr 
pious  homage,  they  do  not  style  ""  God/*  but  on  the  con- 
trary maintain  that,  thougli  an  emanation  from  a  "  suWi- 
inated  ethereal  being/*  he  is  by  no  means  a  deity.    Ac- 
cording to  their  pliilosopliy  of  metempsychosis,  however, 
each  successive  Buddha,  in  jmssing  through  a  series  of 
transmigi-ationa,  must  necessarily  have  occupied  in  turn 
the  forms  of  white  animals  of  a  certain  class,  —  particu- 
larly the  swan,  the  stork^  tlie  white  sparrow,  the  dove, the 
monkey,  and  the  elejihanL      But  there  is  much  obecufity 
and  diversity  in  the  views  of  their  ancient  writers  on  tlas 
subject.     Only  one  tbing  is  certain,  that  the  forms  of 
tliese  nobler  and  purer  creatures  are  reserved  for  the  soufe 
of  the  good  and  great,  who  find  in  them  a  kind  of  redemp* 
tion  from  the  baser  animal  life.     Thus  almost  all  wlute 
animals  are  held  in  reverence  by  the  Siamese,  becaiisti 
they  were  once  superior  human  beings,  and  the  white  ele- 
phant, in  particular,  is  supposed  to  be  auimat-ed  by  tli^ 
spirit  of  some  king  or  hero.     Having  once  been  a  grB^ 
man,  he  is  thought  to  be  familiar  with  the  daugezs  fhi 
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suntKiiid  the  great,  and  to  know  what  is  best  and  safest 
for  those  whose  condition  in  all  respects  was  once  his 
own.  He  is  henCe  supposed  to  avert  national  calamity, 
and  bring  prosperity  and  peace  to  a  peopla 

From  the  earliest  times  the  kings  of  Siam  and  Birmdh 
have  anxiously  sought  for  the  white  elephant,  and  having 
had  the  rare  fortime  to  procure  one,  have  loaded  it  with 
gifts  and  dignities,  as  though  it  were  a  conscious  favorite 
of  the  throna     When  the  governor  of  a  province  of  Siam 
is  notified  of  the  appearance  of  a  white  elephant  within 
his  bailiwick,  he  immediately  commands  that  prayers  and 
ofiTerings  shall  be  made  in  all  the  temples,  while  he  sends 
out  a  formidable  expedition  of  hunters  and  slaves  to  take 
the  precious  beast,  and  bring  it  in  in  triumph.     As  soon 
as  he  is  informed  of  its  capture,  a  special  messenger  is 
despatched  to  inform  the  king  of  its  sex,  probable  age, 
size,  complexion,  deportment,  looks,  and  ways ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  Majesty  this  bearer  of  glorious  tidings  un- 
dergoes the  pcdnfully  pleasant  operation  of  having  his 
mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils  stuffed  with  gold.    Especially  is 
the  lucky  wight  —  perhaps  some  half- wild  woodsman  — 
who  was  first  to  spy  the  illustrious  monster  munificently 
rewarded      Orders  are  promptly  issued  to  the  woons  and 
wongses  of  the  several  districts  through  which  he  must 
pass  to  prepare  to  receive  him  royally,  and  a  wide  path  is 
cut  for  him  through  the  forests  he  must  traverse  on  his 
way  to  the  capital     Wherever  he  rests  he  is  sumptu- 
ously entertained,  and  everywhere  he  is  escorted  and 
served  by  a  host  of  attendants,  who  sing,  dance,  play 
upon  instruments,  and  perform  feats  of  strength  or  skill 
for  his  amusement,  until  he  reaches  the  banks  of  the 
Meinam,  where  a  great  floating  palace  of  wood,  sur- 
mounted by  a  gorgeous  roof  and  hung  with  crimson  cur- 
tains, awaits  him.     The  roof  is  literally  thatched  with 
floweis  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to  form  symbols  and 
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mottoes,  which  the  superior  beast  is  supposed  to  decipher 
with  ease.     The  floor  of  this  splendid  float  is  laid  with 
gilt  matting  curiously  woven,  in  the  centre  of  which  his 
four-footed  lordship  is  installed  in  state,  surrounded  bjr 
a9  obsequious  and  enraptured  crowd  of  mere  bipeds,  who 
bathe  him,  perfume  him,  fan  him,  feed  him,  sing  and  plaj 
to  him,  flatter  him.     His  food  consists  of  the  finest  herbs, 
the  tenderest  grass,  the  sweetest  sugar-cane,  the  mellowest 
plantains,  the  brownest  cakes  of  wheat,  served  on  huge 
trays  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  his  drink  is  perfumed  with 
the  fragrant  flower  of  the  dok  mallee,  the  large  native 
jessamine. 

Thus,  in  more  than  princely  state,  he  is  floated  down 
the  river  to  a  point  within  seventy  miles  of  the  capital^ 
where  the  king  and  his  court,  all  the  chief  personages  of 
the  kingdom,  and  a  multitude  of  priests,  both  Buddhist 
and  Brahmin,  accompanied  by  troops   of   players  and 
musicians,  come  out  to  meet  him,  and  conduct  hini  with 
all  the  honors  to  his  stable-palace.     A  great  number  of 
cords  and  ropes  of  all  qualities  and  lengths  are  attached 
to  the  raft,  those  in  the  centre  being  of  fine  silk  (figura- 
tively, "  spun  from  a  spider's  web  ").     These  are  for  the 
king  and  his  noble  retinue,  who  with  their  own  hands 
make  them  fast  to  their  gilded  barges ;  the  rest  are  se- 
cured to  the  great  fleet  of  lesser  boats.     And  so,  with 
shouts  of  joy,  beating  of  drums,  blare  of  trumpets,  boom 
of  cannon,  a  hallelujah  of  music,  and  various  splendid 
revelry,  the  great  Chang  Phoouk  is  conducted  in  triumph 
to  the  capital. 

Here  in  a  pavilion,  temporary  but  very  beautiful,  he 
is  welcomed  with  imposing  ceremonies  by  the  custo- 
dians of  the  palace  cuid  the  principal  personages  of  th^ 
royal  household.  The  king,  his  courtiers,  and  the  chief 
priests  being  gathered  round  him,  thanksgiving  is  offered 
up ;  and  then  the  lordly  beast  is  knighted,  after  the  an- 
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cifi^nt  manner  of  the  B^iddhiBts,  by  pouring  upon  his  fore- 
head consecrated  water  from  a  cltank-shelL 

The  titles  resented  for  the  Chang  Phoouk  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  purity  of  the  complexion  (for  these  favored  crea- 
tures are  rarely  true  albinos,  —  salmon  or  flesb*color  being 
the  nearest  approach  to  white  in  almost  all  the  historic 
*'  whita  elephants "  of  the  courts  of  Birmah  and  Siam) 
aTid  the  8ex ;  for  tliough  one  naturally  has  recourse  to  the 
masculine  prouoim  in  writing  of  a  transmigrated  prince 
QT  warrior,  it  often  happens  that  prince  or  warrior  has,  in 
the  medlied  mask  of  metempsychosis,  assumed  a  female 
form.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  case  with  the  stately  occupant 
of  the  stable-palace  at  the  court  of  Maha  Mongkut ;  and 
ghe  was  distinguished  by  the  high-sounding  appellation 
of  MM  Phya  Seri  Wongsah  Ditsarah  Krasaat,  —  "  August 
and  Glorious  Mother,  Descendant  of  Kings  and  Heroes  " 

Foi  seven  or  nine  days,  according  to  certain  conditions, 
the  Chang  Phoouk  ia  feted  at  the  temporary  pa\ilion,  and 
entertained  with  a  variety  of  dramatic  performances  ;  and 
these  days  are  observed  as  a  general  holiday  throughout 
the  land.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  is  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp  to  his  sumptuous  quarters  within 
the  precincts  of  the  first  king's  palace,  where  he  is  re- 
ceived by  his  own  court  of  officer,  attendants,  and  slaves, 
who  install  him  in  his  fine  lodgings,  and  at  once  proceed 
to  robe  and  decorate  him-  First,  the  court  jeweller  rings 
his  tremendous  tusks  with  massive  gold,  crowns  him  with 
a  diadem  of  beaten  gold  of  perfect  purity,  and  adorns  his 
burly  neck  with  hea\^  golden  chains.  Next  lus  attend- 
ants Tobe  him  in  a  superb  velvet  cloak  of  purple,  fringed 
with  sc^irlet  and  gold  ;  and  then  his  court  prostrate  them- 
selves around  him,  and  offer  him  royal  homage, 

Ti\Tien  his  lordship  would  refresh  his  portly  person  in 
the  bath,  an  officer  of  high  rank  shelters  his  noble  head 
with  a  great  umbrella  of  crimson  and  goldj  while  others 
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wave  golden  fsma  before  hinL  On  these  occasions  lie  is 
invariably  preceded  by  musicians,  who  announce  his  ap- 
proach with  cheerful  minstrelsy  and  songs. 

If  he  falls  ill,  the  king's  own  leech  prescribes  for  him, 
and  the  chief  priests  repair  daily  to  his  palace  to  pray  for 
his  safe  deliverance,  and  sprinkle  him  with  consecrated 
waters  and  anoint  him  with  consecrated  oils.       Should  he 
die,  all  Siam  is  bereaved,  and  the  nation,  as   one  man, 
goes  into  mourning  for  him.    But  his  body  is  not  burned; 
only  his  brains  and  heart  are  thought  worthy  of  that  last 
and  highest  honor.     The  carcass,  shrouded  in  fine  white 
linen,  and  laid  on  a  bier,  is  carried  down  the  river  with 
much  wailing  and  many  mournful  dirges,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

In  1862  a  magnificent  white  —  or,  rather,  salmon-col- 
ored—  elephant  was  "bagged,"  and  preparations  on  a 
gorgeous  scale  were  made  to  receive  him.  A  temporary 
pavihon  of  extraordinary  splendor  sprang  up,  as  if  by 
magic,  before  the  eastern  gate  of  the  palace;  and  the 
whole  nation  was  wild  with  joy;  when  suddenly  came 
awful  tidings,  —  he  had  died  1 

No  man  dared  tell  the  king.     But  the  Kralahome— 
that  man  of  prompt  expedients  and  unfailing  presence  of 
mind  —  commanded  that  the  preparations  should  cease 
instantly,  and  that  the  building  should  vanish  with  the 
builders.      In  the  evening  his  Majesty  came  forth,  aa 
usual,  to  exult  in  the  glorious  work.    What  was  his  as- 
tonishment to  find  no  vestige  of  the  splendid  structure 
that  had  been  so  nearly  completed  the  night  before.    He 
turned,  bewildered,  to  his  courtiers,  to  demand  an  explan- 
ation, when  suddenly  the  terrible  truth  flashed  into  his 
mind.    With  a  cry  of  pain  he  sank  down  upon  a  stone, 
and  gave  vent  to  an  hysterical  passion  of  tears ;  but  was 
presently  consoled  by  one  of  his  children,  who,  carefuDy 
prompted  in  his  part,  knelt  before  him  and  said :  "Veep 
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not,  0  my  father !  The  stranger  lord  may  have  left  ufl 
but  tor  a  tima"  The  stranger  lord,  fatally  pampered, 
iiad  succtiBibed  to  astonishment  and  indigestion. 

A  few  days  after  this  mournful  event  the  king  read  to 
me  a  curious  description  of  the  defunct  monster,  and 
showed  me  parts  of  his  skin  preserved,  and  his  tusks, 
which  in  size  and  whiteness  surpassed  the  tineat  I  had 
ever  seem  "  His  (that  is,  the  elephant's)  eyes  were  light 
blue,  surrounded  by  sahnon-color ;  his  hair  fine,  soft,  and 
white ;  liis  complexion  pinkish  white ;  his  tuskB  hke  long 
pearls ;  bis  ears  like  silver  shields ;  his  trunk  like  a 
comet's  tail ;  his  legs  like  the  feet  of  the  skies ;  his  tread 
hke  the  sound  of  thunder ;  his  looks  full  of  meditation ; 
Lis  expression  full  of  tenderness ;  his  voice  the  voice  of 
a  mighty  warrior;  and  his  bearing  that  of  an  illustrious 
monarch." 

That  was  a  terrible  affliction,  to  the  people  not  less 
than  to  the  king. 

On  all  occasions  of  state,  ^ —  court  receptions,  for  example, 
—  the  white  elephant,  gorgeoualy  arrayed,  is  stationed  on 
the  right  of  the  inner  gate  of  the  palace,  and  forms  an  in- 
dispensable as  well  as  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  picture. 
When  the  Siamese  ambassadors  returned  from  England, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy  - —  a  man  remarkable  for  his  learn- 
ing and  the  purity  of  his  character,  who  w^  also  tirst  cous- 
in to  the  Supreme  King — published  a  quaint  pamphlet, 
describing  England  and  her  people,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms and  dwellings,  with  a  very  particular  report  of  the 
presentation  of  the  embassy  at  court.    Speaking  of  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  Queen  Victoria,  be  says  :  '*  One  can- 
not but  be  stnick  Tfvith  the  aspect  of  the  august  Queen  of 
England,  or  fail  to  ol>3erve  that  she  must  be  of  pure  descent 
from  a  race  of  goodly  and  warlike  kings  and  rulers  of  the 
earth,  in  that  her  eyes,  complexion,  and  alKive  aU  her  bear- 
ing, axe  those  of  a  beautiful  and  majestic  white  elephant-" 
7  f 


XVII. 

THE  CEREMONIES  OF  CORONATION. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  3^  of  April,  1851,  the  Chowfa 
Mongkut,  after  being  formally  apprised  of  his  elec- 
tion by  the  Senabawdee  to  the  supreme  throne,  was  home 
in  state  to  a  residence  adjoining  the  Phrasat,  to  await 
the  auspicious  day  of  coronation,  —  the  15th  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  as  fixed  by  the  court  astrologers ;  and  when  it 
came  it  was  hailed  by  all  classes  of  the  people  with  im- 
moderate demonstrations  of  joy ;  for  to  their  priest  king, 
more  sacred  than  a  conqueror,  they  were  drawn  by  bonds 
of  superstition  as  well  as  of  pride  and  affection. 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  is  very  peculiar. 

In  the  centre  of  the  inner  Hall  of  Audience  of  the 
royal  palace,  on  a  high  platform  richly  gilded  and  adorned, 
is  placed  a  circular  golden  basin,  called,  in  the  court  lan- 
guage, Mangala  Baghavat-thonff,  "  the  Gulden  Circlet  of 
Power."    Within  this  basin  is  deposited  the  ancient  Fhra- 
bcUt,  or  golden  stool,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  quad- 
rangular canopy,  under  a  tapering,  nine-storied  umbrella 
in  the  form  of  a  pagoda,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  and 
profusely  gilt    Directly  over  the  centre  of  the  canopy  ^ 
deposited  a  vase  containing  consecrated  waters,  which 
have  been  prayed  over  nine  times,  and  poured  through 
nine  different  circular  vessels  in  their  passage  to  the 
sacred  receptacle.    These  waters  must  be  drawn  from  the 
very  sources  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Siam ;  and  reservoirs 
for  their  preservation  are  provided  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temples  at  Bangkok. 
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In  the  mouth  of  this  vessel  ia  a  tube  representing  the 
pericarp  of  a  lotos  after  its  petals  have  faUen  off;  and 
this,  called  Sii^la  Utapala  Atmano,  '*  the  White  Lotos  of 
life,'*  symbolizes  the  beauty  of  pure  conduct. 

The  king  elect,  arrayed  in  a  simple  white  robe,  takes 
his  ae^t  on  the  golden  stooL  A  Brahmin  priest  then 
presents  to  him  some  water  in  a  small  cup  of  gold,  lotos- 
shaped.  This  water  has  previously  been  filtered  through 
nine  different  forms  of  matter,  commencing  with  earth, 
then  ashes,  wheaten  flour,  rice  flour,  powdered  lotos  and 
jessamine,  dust  of  iron,  gold,  and  charcoal,  and  finally 
flame ;  each  a  symbol,  not  merely  of  the  indestructibility 
of  the  element,  but  also  of  its  presence  in  all  animate  or 
inanimate  matter.  Into  this  water  the  king  elect  dips  his 
right  hand,  and  passes  it  over  his  head  Immediately  the 
choir  join  in  an  inspiring  chant,  the  signal  for  the  invert- 
ing, by  means  of  a  pulley,  of  tlie  vessel  over  the  canopy ; 
and  the  consecrated  waters  descend  through  another  lotos 
flower,  in  a  lively  shower,  on  the  head  of  the  king.  This 
shower  representa  celestial  blessings, 

A  Buddhist  priest  then  advances  and  pours  a  goblet  of 
water  over  the  royal  person.  He  is  imitated,  first  by  the 
Brahmin  priests,  next  by  the  princes  and  princesses  royal. 
The  vessels  used  for  this  purpose  are  of  the  chank  or 
conch  shell,  richly  ornamented.  Then  come  tlie  nobles 
of  highest  rank,  bearing  cups  of  gold,  silver,  eai1hen-ware, 
pinchbeck,  samil,  and  tankw^ah  (metallic  compositions  pe- 
cuhar  to  Siam).  The  materials  of  which  the  vessels  for 
this  royal  bath  are  composed  must  be  of  not  less  than 
seven  kinds.  Last  of  all,  the  prime  minister  of  the  realm 
advances  with  a  cup  of  iron ;  and  the  sacred  bath  is 
finished. 

Kow  the  king  descends  into  the  golden  basin, "  Man- 
gala  Baghavat-thong,'*  where  he  is  anointed  with  nine  va- 
rieties of  perfumed  oil,  and  dipped  in  fine  dust  brouglit 
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from  the  bed  of  the  Gkmges.     He  is  then  aiiayed  in  r^al 
robes. 

On  the  throne,  which  is  in  the  south  end  of  the  ball, 
and  octagonal,  having  eight  seats  corresponding  to  eight 
points  of  the  compass,  the  king  first  seats  himself  facing 
the  north,  and  so  on,  moving  eastward,  facing  each  point 
in  its  order.  On  the  top  step  of  each  seat  croach  two 
priests,  Buddhist  and  Brahmin,  who  present  to  him  an- 
other bowl  of  water,  which  he  drinks  and  sprinkles  on 
his  face,  each  time  repeating,  by  responses  with  the 
priests,  the  following  prayer :  — 

Priests.  Be  thou  learned  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
the  universe. 

Xing,  Inspire  me,  O  Thou  who  wert  a  Law  unto  thy- 
self! 

P.  Be  thou  endowed  with  all  wisdom,  and  all  acts  of 
industry! 

X,  Inspire  me  with  all  knowledge,  O  Thou  tiie  So- 
lightened  ! 

P.  Let  Mercy  and  Truth  be  thy  right  and  left  arms  ot 
life! 

JT.  Inspire  me,  0  Thou  who  hast  proved  all  Truth  and 
all  Mercy ! 

P,  Let  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars  bless  thee  I 

K  AU  praise  to  Thee,  through  whom  all  forms  are  con- 
quered ! 

P.  Let  the  earth,  air,  and  waters  bless  thee ! 

K  Through  the  merit  of  Thee,  0  thou  conqueror  at 
Death!* 

These  prayers  ended,  the  priests  conduct  the  king  to 
another  throne,  facing  the  east,  and  still  more  magnificent 
Here  the  insignia  of  his  sovereignty  are  presented  to 

•  For  these  translations  1  am  indebted  to  Ids  Majesty,  Maha  MongW; 
as  well  as  for  the  interpretation  of  the  seyeral  symbolB  used  in  this  •■" 
other  solenm  rites  of  the  Buddhists. 
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liim,  *—  first  tlie  sword,  then  the  sceptre ;  two  massive 
eliains  are  suspended  from  hia  neck ;  and  katljr  the  crown 
is  set  upon  his  head,  when  instantly  he  i^  saluted  by  roar 
of  caJiaon  without  and  music  within. 

Then  he  is  presented  with  the  golden  shppers,  the 
fan,  and  the  umbrella  of  royalty,  rings  set  with  huge  dia- 
monds for  each  of  his  forefiugers,  and  the  various  Siamese 
weapons  of  war :  these  he  merely  accepts,  and  returns  to 
his  attendants. 

The  ceremony  concludes  with  an  address  from  the 
priests,  exhorting  him  t^  be  pure  in  hia  sovereign  and 
sacred  office;  and  a  reply  from  himself,  wherein  he  sol- 
emnly vows  to  be  a  just,  upright,  iuid  faithful  ruler  of  his 
people.  Last  of  all,  a  golden  tmy  is  banded  to  him,  from 
which,  as  he  descends  from  the  throne,  he  scatters  gold 
and  silver  flowers  among  the  audience. 

The  following  day  is  de\^oted  to  a  more  public  enthrone- 
ment. His  Majesty,  attired  more  sumptuously  than  be- 
fore, is  presented  to  all  his  court,  and  to  a  more  general 
audience.  After  the  customary  salutations  by  prostra- 
tion and  salutes  of  catmon  and  music,  the  premier  and 
other  principal  ministers  read  short  addresses,  in  deliver- 
ing over  to  the  king  the  control  of  tlieir  respective  depart- 
ments His  Majesty  replies  briefly ;  there  is  a  general 
salute  from  all  forts,  war  vessels,  and  merchant  shipping  ; 
and  the  remauider  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  feasting  and 
various  enjoyment. 

Immediately  after  the  crowning  of  Maha  ^longkut,  his 
Majesty  repaired  to  the  palace  of  the  Second  King,  w^here 
the  ceremony  of  subordin<ate  coronation  differed  from  that 
just  described  only  in  the  circumstance  that  the  conse- 
crated waters  were  poured  over  the  person  of  the  Second 
King,  and  the  insignia  presented  to  him,  by  the  supreme 
sovereign. 

Five  days  later  a  public  procession  made  the  circuit  of 
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the  palace  and  city  walls  in  a  peculiar  circumambulatory 
march  of  mystic  signifieaDtie,  with  feasting,  dramatic  en- 
tertaimnents,  and  firewarks.  The  conconrse  assembled  to 
take  part  in  those  brilliant  demonstrations  has  never  since 
b^n  eq^ualled  in  any  public  display  in  Siam* 
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"YTT"'^-^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  would  take  unto  himself  a 
V  V  wife,  he  chooses  a  maideu  from  a  family  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  of  royal  pedin^ree,  and,  inviting  her  mto 
the  guarded  circle  of  Ids  women,  entertains  her  there  in 
that  iiecnhar  state  of  probation  which  is  Ma  prerogative 
and  her  oppc^rtunity.  Sliould  she  prove  so  fortunate  as 
to  engage  his  preference,  it  may  be  bis  pleasure  to  exalt 
her  to  the  throne ;  in  which  event  he  appoints  a  day  for 
the  formal  consummation  of  his  gracious  purpose,  when  the 
principal  officers,  male  and  female,  of  the  court,  witli  the 
priests.  Brahmin  as  well  as  Buddhist,  and  the  royal  astrol- 
ogers, attend  to  play  their  several  parts  in  the  important 
drama. 

The  princess^  robed  in  pure  white,  is  seated  on  a  throne 
elevated  on  a  liigh  platform.  Over  this  throne  is  spread 
a  canopy  of  white  muslin,  decorated  with  white  and 
fta^rant  flowers,  and  through  tlds  canopy  are  gently 
showered  the  typical  waters  of  ooasecration,  in  which  have 
been  previously  infused  certain  leaves  and  shnibs  emble- 
tnatie  of  purity,  usefulness,  and  sweetness.  While  the 
princess  is  thus  delicately  sprinkled  with  compUraents, 
the  priests  enumerate,  with  nice  discrimination,  the  various 
graces  of  mind  and  person  which  henceforth  she  must 
study  to  acquire ;  and  pray  that  she  may  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  her  lord,  and  hersell'  be  richly  blessed.  Then  she 
is  hailed  queen,  with  a  burst  of  exultant  music 
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Now  the  sisters  of  the  king  conduct  her  by  a  screened 
passage   to  a  chamber  regally  appointed,  where   she  is 
divested  of  her  dripping  apparel,  and  arrayed  in  robes 
becoming  her  queenly  state,  —  robes  of  silk,  heavy  with 
gold,  and  sparkling  with  diamonds  and  rubies.     Then  the 
king  is  ushered  into  her  presence  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court ;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  she  rises  to 
throw  herseK  at  his  feet,  according  to  the  universal  cus- 
tom.    But  he  prevents  her ;  and  taking  her  right  hand, 
and  embracing  her,  seats  her  beside  him,  on  his  right 
There  she  receives  the  formal  congratulations  of  the  court, 
with  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  terminate.     The 
evening  is  devoted  to  feasting  and  merriment 

A  Siamese  king  may  have  two  queens  at  the  same 
time ;  in  which  case  the  more  favored  lady  is  styled  the 
"  right  hand,"  and  the  other  the  "  left  hand,"  of  the  throne 
His  late  Majesty,  Maha  Mongkut,  had  two  queens,  but 
not  "in  conjunction."  The  first  was  of  the  right  hand; 
the  second,  though  chosen  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first,  was 
not  elevated  to  the  throne  until  after  the  death  of  her 
predecessor. 

When  the  bride  is  a  foreign  princess,  the  ceremonies 
are  more  public,  being  conducted  in  the  Hall  of  Audience, 
instead  of  the  Ladies'  Temple,  or  private  chapeL 

The  royal  nuptial  couch  is  coilsecrated  with  peculiar 
forms.  The  mystic  thread  of  unspun  cotton  is  wound 
around  the  bed  seventy-seven  times,  and  the  ends  held  in 
the  hands  of  priests,  who,  bowing  over  the  sacred  symbol, 
invoke  blessings  on  Ihe  bridal  pair.  Then  the  nearest 
relatives  of  the  bride  are  admitted,  accompanied  by  a 
couple  who,  to  use  the  obstetrical  figure  of  the  indispensa- 
ble Mrs.  Gamp,  have  their  parental  quiver  "  full  of  sich. 
These  salute  the  bed,  sprinkle  it  with  the  consecrated 
waters,  festoon  the  crimson  curtains  with  flowery  ga^ 
lands,  and  prepare  the  silken  sheets,  the  pillows  and  casi- 
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Hms ;  which  done,  they  lead  in  the  bride,  who  has  not 
presided  at  the  entertaiaments,  but  waited  with  her  ladies 
in  &  screened  apartment 

On  entering  the  awM  chamber,  she  first  falk  on  her 
knees,  and  thrice  salutes  the  royal  couch  with  folded 
hands,  and  then  iDvokes  protection  for  herself,  that  she 
may  be  presented  from  every  deadly  sin.  Finally,  she  is 
disrobed,  and  left  piuying  on  the  floor  before  the  bed, 
while  the  king  is  conducted  to  her  by  his  courtiers,  who 
immediately  retire. 

The  same  ceremony  is  observed  in  nearly  all  Siamese 
families  of  respectability,  with,  of  course,  certain  omis- 
sions and  variations  adapted  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 

After  three  days  the  bride  visits  her  p^irent^,  bear- 
ing presents  to  them  from  the  various  members  of  her 
husband^s  family.  Tlien  she  visits  the  parents  of  her 
hnsband,  who  greet  her  with  costly  gifts.  In  her  next 
exenrsjon  of  this  kind  her  husband  (unless  n  king)  accom- 
panies her,  and  valuable  presents  are  mutually  bestowed 
A  lai^  sum  of  money,  with  jewels  and  other  finery,  is 
deposited  with  the  fatlier  and  mother  of  the  bride.  This 
is  denominated  Zoon,  and  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child 
it  is  restored  to  the  young  motlier  by  the  gnin<lparents. 

The  king  visits  his  youthful  queen  just  one  month 
after  the  birth  of  a  prince  or  princess.  She  presents  the 
'babe  to  him,  and  he,  in  turn,  places  a  costly  ring  on  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand.  In  like  manner,  most  of 
the  relatives,  of  both  families,  bring  to  the  babe  gifts  of 
money,  jewels,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  etc.,  which  is 
termed  Tarn  Kwaan,  Even  so  early  the  infant's  hedr  is 
shaved  off,  except  the  top-knot,  which  is  permitted  to 
grow  until  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty. 
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THE  HEIE-APPAEENT.— EOTAL  HAIE-CUTTING. 

THE  Prince  Somdetch  Chowfa  Chuklonkom*  was 
about  ten  years  old  when  I  was  appointed  to  te^ch 
him.  Being  the  eldest  son  of  the  queen  consort,  he  held 
the  first  rank  among  the  children  of  the  king,  as  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  For  sl"  Siamese,  he  was  a  hand- 
some lad ;  of  stature  neither  noticeably  tall  not  short ; 
figure  symmetrical  and  compact,  and  dark  camplexioiL 
He  was,  moreover,  modest  and  affectionate,  eager  to  learn, 
and  easy  to  influence. 

His  mother  dying  when  he  was  about  nine  years  old, 
he,  with  his  younger  brothers,  the  Princes  Chowfa  Cha- 
turont  Rasmi  and  Chowfa  Bhanurangsi  Swang  Wongse, 
and  their  lovely  young  sister,  the  Princess  Sonidetcli 
Chowfa  Chandrmondol  ("  F3,-ying  "),  were  luft  to  the  care 
of  a  grand-aunt,  Somdetch  Ying  Noie,  a  princess  by  the 
father's  side.     This  was  a  tranquil,  cheerful  f  jIJ  soul^  at- 
tracted toward  everything  that  was  bright  and  pretty,  and 
ever  busy  among  flowers,  poetry,  and  those  darlioga  of 
her  loving  life,  her  niece's  children.     Of  th&'se  the  litdf 
F&-ying  (whose  sudden  death  by  cholera  I  have  described) 
was  her  favorite ;  and  after  her  death  the  faithful  creatuj* 
turned  her  dimmed  eyes  and  chastened  pride   to  the 
young  prince  Chulalonkom.     Many  an  earnest  talk  hd 
the  venerable  duchess  and  I,  in  which  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  implore  me  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  her  yon£i^ 

*  The  present  Supreme  King. 
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fill  wards  —  and  especially  this  king  that  was  to  he  — 
the  purest  principles  of  Christiaa  faith  and  precept.  Yet 
mth  all  the  freshness  of  the  religions  habit  of  lier  child- 
hood she  was  most  scrupulous  in  her  attendance  and  de- 
votions at  the  temple.  Her  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
darluag  was  deep  and  lasting,  and  by  the  simple  force  ©f 
her  love  she  exerted  a  potent  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  royal  lad. 

A  very  stem  thing  is  life  to  the  children  of  royalty  in 
Siam.  To  watch  and  be  silent,  when  it  has  most  need 
of  confidence  and  freedom,  —  a  horrible  necessity  for  a 
child  !  The  very  babe  in  the  cradle  is  taught  mysterious 
and  terrible  things  by  the  mother  that  bore  it,  ^ — in- 
fantile experiences  of  distrust  and  terror,  out  of  which  a 
few  come  up  noble,  the  many  infamous.  Here  are  baby 
heroes  and  heroines  who  do  great  deeds  before  our  hap- 
pier Western  children  have  begun  to  think.  There  were 
actual,  though  unnoticed  and  unconscious,  intrepidity  and 
fortitude  in  the  nmnceu^Tes  and  the  stands  with  which 
those  little  ones,  on  their  own  ground,  flankc*d  or  checked 
that  fatal  enemy,  their  father.  Angelic  indeed  were  the 
spintual  triumphs  that  no  eye  noted,  nor  any  sniile  re- 
warded, save  the  anxious  eye  and  the  prayerful  smile  of 
that  sleepless  maternity  tbat  misery  had  bound  with 
them.  But  even  miseiy  becomes  tolerable  by  first  be- 
coming faraiUar,  and  out  of  the  depths  tliese  royal  chil- 
dren laughed  and  prattled  and  frolicked  and  were  glad. 
As  for  tlie  old  duchess,  she  loved  too  well  and  too  '^nsely 
not  to  be  timid  and  troubled  all  her  life  long,  first  for  the 
mother,  then  for  the  children. 

Such  was  the  early  tmining  of  the  young  prince,  and 
for  a  time  it  availed  to  direct  his  thoughts  to  noble  as- 
pirations. From  his  studies,  both  in  English  and  Pali,  he 
derived  an  exalted  ideal  of  life,  and  precocious  and  in- 
expressible yearnings.     Once  he  said  to  me  he  envied  the 
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death  of  the  yenerable  priest,  his  uncle ;  he  would  ratiher 
be  poor,  he  said,  and  have  to  earn  his  living,  than  be  a 
king. 

"  'T  is  true,  a  poor  man  must  work  hard  for  his  daily 
bread ;  but  then  he  is  free.  And  his  food  is  all  he  has 
to  lose  or  win.  He  can  possess  all  things  in  possessing 
Him  who  j)ervades  all  things,  —  earth,  and  sky,  and  stars, 
and  flowers,  and  children.  I  can  understand  that  I  am 
great  in  that  1  am  a  part  of  the  Infinite,  and  in  that 
alone ;  and  that  all  I  see  is  mine,  and  I  am  in  it  and  of 
it.  How  much  of  content  and  happiness  shoidd  I  not 
gain  if  I  could  but  be  a  poor  boy !  '* 

He  was  attentive  to  his  studies,  serene,  and  gentle, 
invariably  affectionate  to  his  old  aunt  and  his  younger 
brothers,  and  for  the  poor  ever  sympathetic,  with  a  warm, 
generous  heart.     He  pursued  his  studies  assiduously,  and 
seemed  to  overcome  the  diflBculties  and  obstacles  he  en- 
countered in  the  course  of  them  with  a  resolution  that 
gained  strength  as  his  mind  gained  ideas.    As  often  as 
he  effectually  accomplished  something,  he  indulged  in 
ecstasies  of  rejoicing  over  the  new  thought,  that  was  an 
inspiring  discoveiy  to  him  of  his  actual  poverty  of  knowl- 
edge, his  possibilities  of   intellectual  opulence.    But  it 
was  clear  to  me  —  and  I  saw  it  with  sorrow  —  that  for 
his  ardent  nature  this  was  but  a  transitory  condition,  and 
that  soon  the  shock  must  come,  against  the  inevitable 
destiny  in  store  for  him,  that  would  either  confirm  or 
crush  all  that  seemed  so  fair  in  the  promise  of  the  royal 
boy. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  ceremony  of  hair-cutting, 
customary  for  young  Siamese  princes,  the  lad  was  grad- 
ually withdrawn,  more  and  more,  from  my  influence. 
The  king  had  determined  to  celebrate  the  heir's  majoritj* 
with  displays  of  unusual  magnificence.  To  this  end  lie 
explored  the  annals  and  records  of  Siam  and  Cambodis, 
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and  compiled  firom  them  a  detailed  description  of  a  very 
curious  procession  that  attended  a  certain  prince  of  Siam 
centiiriea  ago^  on  the  occasion  of  Ma  hair-cutting ;  and 
forthwith  projected  a  similar  show  for  Lis  son,  but  on  a 
more  elaborate  and  costly  scale.  The  programmej  in- 
cluding the  procession  J  provided  for  the  representation  of 
a  sort  of  drama,  borrowed  partly  from  the  Kamayana,  and 
partly  from  the  ancient  observances  of  the  kings  of  Cam- 
bodia, 

The  whole  royal  establishment  was  set  in  motion. 
About  nine  thousand  young  women,  among  them  the 
most  beautiiul  of  the  concubines,  were  cast  for  paints  in  the 
mammoth  play.  Boys  and  girls  were  incited  or  hired 
from  all  q^uarters  of  the  kingdom  to  "  assist "  in  the  per- 
formance. Every  nation  under  the  sun  was  represented 
in  the  grand  procession.  In  our  school  the  regular  studies 
were  abandoned,  and  in  their  place  we  had  rehearsals  of 
singings  dancing,  recitation,  and  pantomime. 

An  artificial  hill,  of  great  height,  called  Khoa-Kra-IMt, 
waa  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  gardens.  On  its 
summit  was  erected  a  golden  temple  or  pagoda  of  exquis- 
ibe  beauty,  richly  hung  w^ith  tapestries,  displaying  on  the 
eaBt  the  rising  sun,  on  the  west  a  moon  of  silver.  Tlie 
cardinal  points  of  the  hill  were  guarded  by  the  wliite 
elephant,  the  sacred  ox,  the  horse,  and  the  lion.  These 
figures  were  so  contrived  that  they  could  be  brought  close 
together  and  turned  on  a  pivot;  and  thus  tlie  sacred 
waters,  brought  for  that  purpose  from  the  Braliraapootra, 
were  to  be  ahow^eted  on  the  prince,  after  the  solemn  hair- 
cutting,  and  received  in  a  noble  basin  of  marble. 

The  name  given  to  the  ceremony  of  hair-cutting  va- 
ries according  to  the  mnk  of  the  child.  For  commoners 
it  is  called  "  Klione  Cliook"  ;  for  the  nobility  and  roy- 
alty, "  Soh-Khan,"  probably  from  the  Sanskrit  S6h 
Sdhiha  Kairt,  "  Mding  safe  and  sound,''     The  custom  is 
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S€dd  to  be  extremely  ancient,  and  to  have  originated  witib 
a  certain  Bralimin,  whose  only  child,  being  sick   unto 
death,  was  given  over  by  the  physicians  as  in  the  power 
of  evil  spirits.     In  his  heart's  trouble  the  father  consulted 
a  holy  man,  who  had  been  among  the  earliest  converts  to 
Buddhism,  if  aught  might  yet  be  done  to  save  his  darling 
from  torment  and  perdition.     The  venerable  saint  di- 
rected him  to  pray,  and  to  have  prayers  offered,  for  the  lad, 
and  to  cause  that  part  of  his  hair  which  had  never  been 
touched  with  razor  or  shears  since  his  birth  to  be  shaved 
quite  off.    The  result  was  a  joyfid  rescue  for  the  child ; 
others  pursued  the  same  treatment  in  like  cases  with 
the  same  effect,  and  hence  the  custom  of  hair-cutting. 
The  children  of  princes  are  forbidden  to  have  the  top- 
knot cut  at  all,  until  the  time  when  they  are  about  to 
pass  into  manhood  or  womanhood    Then  valuable  pres-  ^ 
ents  are  made  to  them  by  all  who  are  related  to  their 
families  by  blood,  marriage,  or  friendship. 

When  all  the  preparations  necessary  to  the  successfiil 
presentation  of  the  dramatic  entertainment  were  com- 
pleted, the  king,  having  taken  coimsel  of  his  astrologers, 
sent  heralds  to  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces  of  Siazn, 
to  notify  those  dignitaries  of  the  time  appointed  for  the 
jubilee,  and  request  their  presence  and  co-operation.  A 
similar  summons  was  sent  to  all  the  priests  of  the  king-  i 
dom,  who,  in  bands  or  companies,  were  to  serve  slter- 
nately,  on  the  several  days  of  the  festival 

Early  in  the  forenoon  of  the  auspicious  day  the  prince 
was  borne  in  state,  in  a  gorgeous  chair  of  gold,  to  the  Maha 
Phrasat,  the  order  of  the  procession  being  as  follows:— 

First  came  the  bearers  of  the  gold  umbrellas,  fans,  and 
great  golden  sunshades. 

Next,  twelve  gentlemen,  superbly  attired,  selected  bom 
the  first  rank  of  the  nobility,  six  on  either  side  of  the 
golden  chair,  as  a  body-guard  to  the  prince. 
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Then^  four  hundred  Amazons  arrajed  in  green  and 
gold*  aod  gleaming  annor. 

These  were  followed  by  twelve  maidens,  attired  in  cloth 
of  gold  J  with  fantastic  head-gear  adorned  with  precious 
atones,  who  danced  before  the  prince  to  the  gentle  monot- 
onous movement  of  the  Mndos.  In  the  centre  of  this 
group  moved  three  lovelj  girls,  of  whom  one  held  a 
superb  peacock*s  tail,  and  the  two  others  branches  of  gold 
and  silver,  sparkling  with  leaves  and  rare  flowers.  These 
damsels  were  guarded  by  two  duennas  on  either  side. 

After  these  stalked  a  stately  body  of  Brahmins,  bearing 
golden  vases  filled  with  J^^a  tdk,  or  roasted  rice,  which 
they  scattered  on  either  side,  as  an  emblem  of  plenty. 

Another  troop  of  Brahmina  with  bandos,  which  they 
rattled  as  they  moved  along. 

Two  young  nobles,  splendidly  robed,  who  also  bore  gold 
vases,  lotos-shapedj  in  which  nestled  the  bird  of  paradise 
called  Nok  Kurrawefek,  the  sweetness  of  whose  song  is  •  i    i 

supposed  to  entrance  even  beasts  of  prey-  T  '  f 

A  troop  of  lads,  the  rising  nobility  of  Siam,  fairly 
covered  with  gold  collars  and  necklaces. 

The  king's  Japanese  body-guard. 

Another  line  of  boys,  representing  natives  of  Hindostan 
in  costume, 

Malayan  lads  in  costnma  • 

Chinese  lads  in  costume. 

Siam^e  boys  in  English  costume. 

The  king's  infantry,  headed  by  pioneers,  in  European 
coatuma 

Outside  of  this  line  marched  about  five  thousand  men 
in  long  Tose-colored  robes,  with  tall  tapering  capa  These 
represented  guardian-angels  attending  on  the  different 
nations. 

Then  came  bands  of  musicians  dressed  in  scarlet,  imi- 
tating the  cries  of  birds,  the  sound  of  falling  fruit,  and 
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the  murmur  of  distant  waters,  in  the  imaginaiy  forest 
they  were  supposed  to  traverse  on  their  way  to  the  Sacied 
Mount 

The  order  of  the  procession  behind  the  golden  sedan 
in  which  the  prince  was  borne,  was  nearly  as  follows: — 

Next  after  the  chair  of  state  came  four  young  damseLs 
of  the  highest  rank,  bearing  the  prince's  betel-box,  spit- 
toon, fan,  and  swords.  Then  followed  seventy  othei 
maidens,  carrying  reverently  in  both  hands  the  vessels  of 
pure  gold,  and  all  the  insignia  of  rank  and  o£Eice  proper 
to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal ;  and  yet  more,  holding 
over  their  right  shoulders  golden  fans. 

In  the  train  of  these  tripped  troops  of  children,  dai^^h- 
ters  of  the  nobiUty,  dressed  and  decorated  with  fantastic 
splendor. 

Then  the  maids  of  honor,  personal  attendants,  and 
concubines  of  the  king,  chastely  dressed,  though  crowned 
with  gold,  and  decorated  with  massive  gold  chains  and 
rings  of  great  price  and  beauty. 

A  crowd  of  Siamese  women,  painted  and  rouged,  in 
European  costuma 

Troops  of  children  in  corresponding  attire. 

Ladies  in  Chinese  costuma 

Japanese  ladies  in  rich  robes. 

Malay  women  in  their  national  dress. 

Women  of  Hindostan. 

Then  the  Kariens. 

And,  last  of  all,  the  female  slaves  and  dependants  ol 
the  prince. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  most  extraordinaiy  spectacle 
vras  presented. 

On  the  east  appeared  a  number  of  hideous  monsters, 
riding  on  gigantic  eagles.  These  nondescripts,  whose 
heads  reached  almost  to  their  knees,  and  whose  hands 
grasped  indescribable  weapons,  are  called  T&ks.    T^^ 
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are  appointed  to  guard  the  Sacred  Mount  from  all  %^ulgiir 
appn?aclL 

A  little  farther  on,  around  a  pair  of  stuffed  peacocks, 
were  a  number  of  youthful  warriors,  representing  kings, 
governors,  and  chiefs  of  the  several  dependencies  of  Siant 

Desirous  of  witna^sing  the  sublime  ceremony  of  hair- 
cnttiDg,  they  cautiously  approach  the  Y^ks,  perlbrming  a 
sort  of  war  dance,  and  chanting  in  chorus :  — 

Otah  Pho,  cha  pai  Kra  Lctdt 

**  Let  US  go  to  the  Sacred  Mount  T* 

^Hierenpon  the  T3J^,  or  evil  angels,  point  Oieir  won* 
derful  weapons  at  them,  chanting  in  the  same  strain :  — 

Qrah  Fh4),  sahpe  thdiuj  pooang. 

**  Let  U3  elay  them  all  \  " 

Tliey  tlien  make  a  show  of  striking  and  Uirusting,  and 
princes,  rajahs,  and  governors  drop  as  il^  wounded. 

The  principal  parts  in  the  drama  were  assumed  by  his 
Majesty,  and  tlieir  excellencies  th&  Prime  Minister  and 
tiie  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Tlie  king  was  thressed 
for  the  character  of  P'hra  Inn  Suen,  the  Hindoo  Indra,  or 
LfKrd  of  the  Sky,  who  lias  also  the  attributes  of  the 
Roman  Genius ;  hut  most  of  his  epithets  in  Sanskrit  are 
ideutical  with  those  of  the  01>^npian  Jove.  He  was 
attended  by  the  Prime  Minister,  personating  the  Sanskrit 
Sache,  but  called  in  Siamese  "  Vis  Sumnio  Mm;*  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  as  his  charioteer,  Ma  Talee. 
His  imx>erial  elephant,  called  Aisarat,  caparisoned  in 
velvet  and  gold,  and  tjearing  the  aupematnml  weapons, 
—  Vagra,  the  thunderbolts,  —  w^  led  by  allegorical  per* 
aonages,  representing  winds  and  showers,  hgbtuing  and 
thunder.  Tlie  hill,  Khoa  Kra  Laat,  is  the  Sanskrit  Meru, 
descriljed  as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gems. 

His  Majesty  received  the  prince  from  the  hands  of  hia 
nobles,  set  him  on  his  ri^ht  hand,  and  presented  him  to 
the  people^  who  offered  homage.     Afterward,  two  ladies 
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of  the  court  led  him  doTni  the  flight  of  marble  stepa^ 
where  two  maidens  washed  his  feet  with  pure  water  in  a 
gold  baaiu,  and  wiped  them  with  fine  luieii. 

On  his  way  to  the  Maha  Phrasat  he  was  met  hy  I 
group  of  girls  in  charming  attire,  who  held  before  him 
tufts  of  palm  and  branches  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus  he 
was  conducted  to  an  inner  chamber  of  the  temple,  and 
seated  on  a  costly  carpet  heavily  fringed  with  gold,  before 
an  altar  on  which  were  lighted  tapers  and  offerings  of  all 
descriptions.  In  his  hand  was  placed  a  strip  of  pabnym 
leaf,  on  which  were  inscribed  these  mystic  words :  **  Even 
I  was,  even  from  the  firsts  and  not  any  other  thing :  that 
which  existed  unperceived,  supreme.  AfterwardSj  I  am 
that  which  is,  and  He  that  was,  and  He  who  must 
r^nain  am  I" 

'^  Know  that  except  Me,  who  am  the  First  Cause,  noth' 
ing  that  appears  or  does  not  appear  in  the  mind  can  be 
trusted ;  it  is  the  mind's  Maya  or  delusion,  — as  Light  ia 
to  Darkness." 

On  the  reverse  was  inscribed  this  sentence :  — 

•Keep  me  still  meditating  on  Thy  infinite  greatne^ 
and  my  own  nothingness,  so  that  all  the  questions  of  my 
life  may  be  answered  and  my  mind  abundantly  instructed 
in  the  path  of  Niphan  \  ** 

In  his  hands  was  placed  a  ball  of  unspnn  thread,  the 
ends  of  which  were  carried  K>und  the  sacred  hill,  and 
thence  round  the  temple,  and  into  the  inner  chambeTi 
where  it  was  bound  round  the  head  of  the  yoimg  princa 
Thence  again  nine  threads  were  taken,  wMch,  after  encii* 
cling  the  altar,  were  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  officiet- 
ing  priests.  These  latter  threads,  forming  circles  withifl 
circles,  symbolize  the  mystic  word  Dm,  which  may  not 
escape  the  lips  even  of  the  purest,  but  must  be  medi- 
tated upon  in  silenca 

Early  on  the  third  day  all  the  princes,  nobles^  wwl 
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officers  of  govenuncnt,  together  with  the  third  company 
of  priests,  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  shaving 
the  royal  top-knot.  The  royal  sire  handed  first  the 
golden  shears  and  then  a  gilded  razor  to  the  bappy 
hair-ctitteT,  who  iiumediately  addressed  himself  to  hm 
honomble  function.  Meanwhile  the  musicians,  with  the 
tmnipetere  and  c^nch-blowers,  exerted  ail  their  noisy 
facilities  to  beguile  the  patient  heir. 

The  toneoTial  operation  concludedj  the  prince  was  robed 
in  white,  and  conducted  to  the  marble  basin  at  the  foot  of 
the  Sacred  Mounts  where  the  white  elephant,  the  ox,  the 
horse,  and  the  lion,  guarding  the  cardinal  points^  were 
brought  together,  and  from  their  mouths  baptized  him  in 
the  sacred  waters.  He  was  tben  arrayed  in  silk,  still 
white,  by  women  of  rank,  and  escorted  to  a  golden  pagoda 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  king,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Fhra  Inn  Suen,  waited  to  bestow  his  blessing  on 
the  heir.  With  one  hand  raised  to  heaven,  and  the  other 
on  the  bowed  head  of  his  son,  he  solemnly  uttered  words 
of  PaU,  which  may  be  translated  thus :  - — 

"  Thou  who  art  csome  out  of  the  pure  waters,  be  thy 
offences  washed  away !  Be  thou  relieved  from  other  births ! 
Bear  thou  in  thy  bosom  the  brightness  of  that  light  which 
shall  lead  tbee,  even  as  it  led  the  sublime  Buddha,  to 
Niphan,  at  once  and  forever  ( " 

These  rites  ended,  the  priests  were  served  with  a  prince- 
ly banquet;  and  then  the  nobility  and  common  people 
were  also  feasted  About  midday,  two  standards,  called 
iaisiie,  were  set  up  mthin  a  circle  of  people.  These  are 
not  unlike  the  &awekra  chdt,  or  royal  nmbrella,  one  of  the 
five  inBignia  of  royalty  in  Siam.  They  are  about  five 
cubits  high,  and  have  from  three  to  live  c-anopies.  The 
sta£r  is  fixed  in  a  wooden  pedestal.  Each  circle  or  can- 
opy has  a  flat  Iwttom,  and  within  the  rec-eptacle  thus 
fanned  custom  requires  that  a  little  cooked  ricej  called 
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J(fow,  Kwan,  shall  be  placed,  together  with  a  few  cakes,  a 
little  sweet-scented  oil,  a  handful  of  fragrant  flour,  and 
some  young  cocoanuts  and  plantains.  Other  edibles  of 
many  kinds  are  brought  and  arranged  about  the  hais^, 
and  a  beautiful  bouquet  adorns  the  top  of  each  of  the 
umbreUa-Uke  canopies. 

Then  a  procession  was  formed,  of  princes,  noblemen, 
and  others,  who  inarched  around  the  standards  nine  times. 
As  they  went,  seven  golden  candlesticks,  with  the  candles 
lighted,  were  carried  by  princes,  and  passed  from  one  to 
another ;  and  as  often  as  they  came  in  front  of  the  prince, 
who  sat  between  the  standards,  they  waved  the  light  be- 
fore him.  This  procession  is  but  another  form  of  the 
Om  symbol 

Afterwards  the  eldest  priest  or  brahmin  took  a  portion 
of  the  rice  from  the  haisie,  and,  sprinkling  it  with  cocoa- 
nut  water,  gave  the  lad  a  spoonful  of  it.  Then  dipping 
his  finger,  first  in  the  scented  oil  and  then  in  the  fragrant 
flour,  he  touched  the  right  foot  of  the  prince,  at  the  same 
time  exhorting  him  to  be  manly  and  strong,  and  to  bear 
himself  bravely  in  "  the  conflict  of  feeling." 

Now  presents  of  silver  and  gold  were  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  lad,  —  every  prince  not  of  the  royal  family,  and 
every  nobleman  and  high  officer  in  the  kingdom,  being 
expected  to  appear  with  gifts.  A  chowfa  might  receive, 
in  the  aggregate,  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  a  million 
ticals.*  It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that 
the  late  king  commanded  that  careful  note  be  kept  of  all 
sums  of  money  presented  by  officers  of  his  government  to 
his  children  at  the  time  of  Soh-Khan,  that  the  full  amount 
might  be  refunded  with  the  next  semi-annual  payment  of 
salary.  But  this  decree  does  not  relieve  the  more  distin- 
guished princes  and  endowed  noblemen,  who  have  acquired 


*  A  tical  ia  equiyalent  to  sixty  cents. 
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a  sort  of  complimentary  relatioiaahip  to  Iiis  Majesty  thraagb 
thdr  daughters  and  nieces  accepted  as  concubiuea. 

The  chUdren  of  plain  citizens^  who  cannot  afford  tlie 
luxtity  of  a  public  hair-cutting,  are  taken  to  a  temple, 
where  a  priest  shaves  the  tuft,  with  a  brief  reUgiotis  cere- 
mouy. 

Hardly  had  the  prince  recovered  Us  wooted  frame  of 
mind,  after  an  event  so  pregnant  with  significance  and 
agitation  to  him,  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  induction 
into  the  priesthood.  For  this  the  rites,  though  simpler, 
were  more  solemn.  The  hair,  which  had  been  suffered  to 
grow  on  the  top  of  his  jouni^  pate  like  an  inverted  brush, 
was  now  shorn  close,  and  his  eyebrows  were  shaven  also. 
Arrayed  in  costly  robes  and  ornaments,  similar  to  those 
worn  at  a  coro nation ^  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  a  body  of 
priests  at  his  father's  palace,  and  by  them  conducted  to  the 
temple  Watt  Plira  Keau,  his  yeUow-roljcd  and  barefooted 
escort  chanting,  on  the  w^ay,  hymna  from  the  Buddliist 
lituT^gy.  At  the  threshold  of  the  temple  another  band 
of  priesta  divested  him  of  his  fine  rubes  and  clad  him  in 
simple  white,  ail  the  while  still  chanting.  The  circle  be- 
ing characteristic  of  a  Buddhist  ceremonial,  as  the  cross  is 
of  their  religious  architecture,  these  priests  formed  a  circle, 
standing,  and  holding  lighted  topers  in  their  folded  palms, 
the  high-priest  in  the  centre.  Then  the  prince  advanced 
meekly,  timidly,  bowing  low,  to  enter  the  holy  ring.  Here 
he  was  received  by  the  high-priest,  and  with  their  liands 
mutually  interfolded,  one  upon  the  other,  he  vowed  to  re- 
nounce, then  and  there,  the  world  with  all  its  cares  and 
temptations,  and  to  obser\"e  with  obedience  the  doctrines 
of  Buddha.  Tljia  done,  he  was  clad  afresh  in  sackcloth, 
and  led  from  the  temple  to  the  royal  monastery.  Watt 
Brahmanee  Waid  ;  with  bare  feet  and  eyes  downcast  he 
went,  still  chanting  those  weiitl  hymns. 

Here  he  remained  recluse  for  sLx  months.     MTien  he 
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leturned  to  the  worlds  and  to  the  residence  assigned  him, 
he  seemed  no  longer  the  impressible,  ardent  boy  who  was 
once  my  bright,  ambitious  scholar.  Though  still  anxious 
to  prosecute  his  English  studies,  he  was  pronounced  too 
old  to  unite  with  his  brothers  and  siBters  in  the  school 
For  a  year  I  taught  him,  from  seven  to  l;en  in  the  even- 
ing, at  his  "  Bose-planting  House  " ;  and  even  &om  this 
distant  place  and  time  I  look  back  with  comfort  to  those 
houia 


XX- 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  COUET. 


OF  all  the  diversions  of  the  court  the  most  polite. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  engrossing,  is  the 
dramsu 

In  a  great  sala,  or  hall,  wliich  serves  as  a  theatre,  the 
actors  and  actresses  assemble,  their  faces  and  bodies 
anointed  with  a  creamy,  maize-colored  cosmetic.  Ean- 
tastic  extravagance  of  attire  constitutes  the  great  gnu  in 
their  arsenal  of  attractions.  Hence  ear-rings,  hracelets, 
massive  chains  and  collars,  taperiii<j^  crowns  with  wings, 
spangled  robes,  cujious  finger-rings,  and,  strangest  of  all, 
long  tapering  nails  of  gold,  are  joined  to  complete  their 
elaborate  adornment.  The  play,  in  which  are  invariably 
enacted  the  adventures  of  gods,  kings,  heroes,  genii, 
demons,  and  a  multitude  of  characters  mythical  and 
fabtQous,  is  often  performed  in  lively  pantomime,  the 
interludes  being  filled  by  a  strong  chorus,  with  songs 
and  instrumental  accompaniment.  At  other  times  the 
players,  in  grotesque  masks,  give  burlesque  versions  of 
the  graver  epics,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  audience. 

Chinese  comedies,  termed  Ngiu,  attract  the  Siamese  in 
crowds ;  but  the  foreign  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  native 
talent.  "  Nang,"  so  called,  is  a  sort  of  tableau,  masked, 
.representing  characters  from  the  Hindoo  mythology. 
Parts  of  the  popular  epic,  Bamayana,  are  admirably  ren- 
dered in  this  style.  In  front  of  the  royal  palace  an  im- 
mense transparent  screen,  mounted  on  great  poles,  is 
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drawn  across  the  esplanade,  and  behind  this,  at  a  moder- 
ate distance,  great  fires  are  lighted.  Between  the  screen 
and  the  fire  masked  figures,  grotesquely  costumed,  en- 
act the  story  of  Bama  and  Sita  and  the  giant  Bawuna, 
with  Hanuman  and  his  army  of  apes  bridging  the  Gulf 
of  Manaar  and  piling  up  the  Himalayas,  while  the  bards, 
in  measured  story,  describe  the  several  exploits. 

A  great  variety  of  puppet-shows  are  contrived  for  the 
delectation  of  the  children ;  and  the  Siamese  are  marvel- 
lously ingenious  in  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  dolls,  of 
porcelain,  stone,  wood,  bark,  and  paper.  They  make  pa- 
godas, temples,  boats,  and  floating  houses,  with  miniature 
families  to  occupy  them,  and  all  true  to  the  life  in  eveiy 
apartment  and  occupation ;  watts,  with  idols  and  priests ; 
palaces,  with  kings,  queens,  concubines,  royal  children, 
courtiers,  and  slaves,  aU  complete  in  costume  and  attituda 

The  royal  children  observe  with  grave  formalities  the 
eventful  custom  of  "hair-cutting"  for  their  favorite  dolls; 
and  dramas,  improvised  for  the  occasion  by  ingenious 
slavcjS,  are  the  crowning  glory  of  those  high  holidays  of 
toddling  princes  and  princesses. 

The  ladies  of  the  harem  amuse  themselves  in  the  eaxlj 
and  late  hours  of  the  day  by  gathering  flowers  in  the 
palace  gardens,  feeding  the  birds  in  the  aviaries  and  the 
gold-fishes  in  the  ponds,  twining  garlands  to  adorn  the 
heads  of  their  children,  arranging  bouquets,  singing  songs 
of  love  or  glory,  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  guitar,  listen- 
ing to  their  slaves'  reading,  strolling  with  their  little  ones 
through  the  parks  and  parterres,  and  especially  in  batliing. 
When  the  heat  is  least  oppressive  they  plunge  into  the 
waters  of  the  pretty  retired  lakes,  swimming  and  diving 
like  flocks  of  brown  water-fowL 

Chess  and  backgammon,  Chinese  cards  and  dice,  afiford 
a  continual  diversion  to  both  sexes  at  the  court,  and 
there  are  many  skilful  players  among  them. 
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V  The  Chinese  have  established  a  sort  of  *' lottery"  of 

H  which  they  have  the  monopoly.  It  is  little  better  than  a 
H  "  sweat-cloth  "  with  thirteen  figures,  on  which  money  is 
r  staked  at  the  option  of  the  gambler.  The  winning  figure 
pays  its  stake  thirty- fold,  the  rest  ia  lost. 

Kite-flying,  which  in  Europe  and  America  is  the  amuae- 
metit  of  child reii  exclusively,  is  here,  aa  in  Clmia  aud 
Birmali,  the  jjustiiue  of  both  sexes,  and  all  agos  and  con- 
ditions of  people.     At  the  season  when  the  south- wind 
prevails   steadily,  uinumerable   kites  of  diverse  fonns, 
many  of  them  representing  gigantic  butterflies,  may  be 
seen  sailing  and  darting  over  everjr  quarter  of  the  city, 
and  most  thickly  over  the  palace  and  its  api>endage3. 
Parties  of  young  noblemen  devote  themselves  witli  ardor 
to  the  sport,  betting  bravely  on  residts  of  skill  or  luck ; 
and  it  is  most  entertaining  to  observe  how  cleverly  they 
manage   the  huge  paper  toys,  entanghng   and  capturing 
each  other's  kites,  and  dragging  them  disabled  to  the 
eartk 

Comliats  of  hulls  and  elephants,  though  very  popular, 
are  not  commonly  exhibited  at  court  At  certain  seasons 
fairs  are  held,  where  exhibitions  of  wrestliug,  boxing, 
fencing,  and  dancing  are  given  by  profesaional  competi- 
tors. 

The  Siamese,  naturally  imaginative  and  gay,  cultivate 

music   with  great  zest.     Every  %allage  ha.3  its  orcliestra, 

every   prince  and  noble  his  liand  of  musiciaus,  and  in 

every  part  of  B^ingkok  the  sonnd  of  stmnge  instrnraenta 

is  heard  contiuually.    Their  musie  is  not  in  parts  like  ours, 

"bnt  there  is  always  harmony  with  good  expression,  and  an 

fitgreeable  variety  of  movement  and  volume  is  derived 

from    the  diversity  of  instruments  and  tlie  taste  of  the 

players. 

The  principal  instrument^  the  Jdiong-^vong,  is  composed 
of   a     series  of   hemispherical  metallic  bells  or  cups  in- 
a 
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verted  and  suspended  by  cords  to  a  wooden  frama  The 
perfonner  strikes  the  bells  with  two  little  tmmmera  ooy- 
ered  with  soft  leather,  producing  an  agreeable  harnioiiy. 
The  hautboy  phiyer  (who  ia  usually  a  professional  jug^ 
gler  and  snake-charmer  aUo)  commonly  leads  the  band 
Kneeling  and  swajdng  tm  body  forward  and  backward, 
and  from  aide  to  sidii,  he  keeps  tijne  to  tJie  movement  of 
the  music.  Ilia  instrument  has  six  holes,  but  no  bej^ 
a-nd  may  be  either  rough  or  smoothly  finished. 

The  ranai,  or  harmonicon,  is  a  wooden  instrumentiWitii 
keya  made  of  wood  from  tlie  baahoo-nnt  tree.  Tbeae, 
varying  in  size  from  six  inches  by  one  to  fiileen  by  twa, 
are  connected  by  pieces  of  twine,  and  so  ftistened  to  it 
hollow  case  of  wood,  about  three  feet  in  length  and  a  foot 
high.  The  miisic  is  ''conjui^d"  by  the  aid  of  tw^o  small 
hammers  corked  with  leather,  like  those  of  tire  khong- 
voDg,  The  notes  are  clear  and  fine,  and  the  instxunieot 
admits  of  mueh  dehcacy  of  touch. 

Beside  these  the  Siamese  have  the  guitar,  the  violii, 
the  flute,  the  cymbals,  the  trumpet,  and  the  conch-sheE 
There  is  the  luptima  also,  another  very  curious  imtm- 
rnent,  formed  of  a  dozen  long  perforated  reeda  joined 
with  bands  and  cemented  at  the  joints  with  wax.  The 
orifice  at  one  end  is  applied  to  the  lips,  and  a  very  mod- 
erate de^ri-ee  of  skiU  produces  notes  so  strong  and  sweet 
as  to  remind  one  of  the  swell  of  a  clnirch  organ. 

The  Laos  people  have  organs  and  tambourines  of  dif- 
ferent forma  ;  their  guitar  is  almost  as  agreeable  as  that  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  their  flutes  of  se\'eral  kinds,  on©  is  phiyed 
with  the  nostril  insteafl  of  tlie  lips. 

Another  instrument,  resembling  the  banjo  of  th'd 
American  negroes,  is  made  from  a  la?ge  long-necked 
gounl,  cut  in  halves  while  green,  cleaned,  dried  in  the  sun, 
covered  w^ith  fiarchment,  and  strung  with  from  foUJ  ^ 
six  strings.    Its  notes  are  pleasing. 
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The  iakhi,  a  long  gmtar  with  metallic  struiga,  is  laid 
on  tbe  floor/and  high-bom  ladies,  mth  firigera  armed  with 
ehielda  or  nails  of  gold^  draw  &om  it  the  softest  and 
iweet^^t  sounds. 

In  their  fimeral  ceremonies  the  clmnting  of  the  priests 
is  usiLflHy  accompanied  by  the  Ingtibrious  wailing  music 
flf  a  sort  of  clarionet 

The  songs  of  Siam  are  either  heroic  or  amatory ;  the 
former  celebrating  the  martial  exploits,  the  lattei:  the 
mare  tender  adventures^  of  heroea 


Atiiletic  games  and  the  contests  of  the  arena  and  the 
course  form  so  conspicnoua  a  feature  in  all  ceremonies, 
solemn  or  festal^  of  this  people,  that  a  description  of  them 
may  not  with  advantage  be  wholly  omitted  here.     The 
Siamese  are  by  natui-e  warlike,  and  their  government  has 
tliOttghtfully  and   Ubei-ally  fostered  those  manly  sports 
and  exercises  which  constitute  the  natural  prepamtion  for 
the  profession  of  arms.     Of  these  the  most  popular  are 
wi^tUng,  boxing  (in  which  both  sexes  take  part),  throw- 
ing the  discus  or  quoit,  foot-shuttlecock,  and  racmg  on 
foot  or  hoi-seback  or  in  chariots ;  to  wluch  may  be  added 
vaulting  and  tumbling,  tin-owing  the  dart,  and  leaping 
through  wheels  or  circles  of  fire. 

The  professional  athletes  and  gymnasts  are  exercised  at 

a  tender  age  under  male  or  female  trainers,  who  employ 

tlie  most  approved  methods  of  limbering  and  quickening 

and  strengthening  and  toughening  their  mcipieut  cham- 

pionsj  to  whom,  though  well  fed,  sleep  is  jealously  al- 

lowajiced  and  intoxicating  drinks  absolutely  forbidden. 

Their  bodies  are  rubbed  with  oik  and  unguents  to  render 

them  supple ;  and  a  short  langoutee  with  a  l>elt  forms  tlie 

eum  of  their  clothing.     None  but  the  children  of  Siamese 

or  I-a*>tians  are  admitted  to  the  gymnasia.     The  code  of 

laiw's  fur  the  goveniment  of  the  several  classes  is  strictly 
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enforced,  and  nothing  is  permitted  contmiy  to  the  estab- 
lished order  and  regulations  of  the  games.  Excessive 
violence  is  mercifully  forhidden,  and  those  who  enter  to 
wrestle  or  hox,  race  or  leap,  for  the  prize,  draw  lots  for 
precedence  and  position. 

The  Siamese  practise  wrestling  in  its  rude  simpMcity, 
the  advantage  being  with  weight  and  strength,  rather 
than  skin  and  adtlresa.  The  wTeatlers,  befon^  engaging,  are 
rubbed  and  shampooed^  the  joints  bent  backward  and  all 
the  muscles  relaxed,  and  tlie  body  and  limbs  freely  oiled ; 
but  after  llie  latter  operation  tliey  roll  in  the  dust,  or  are 
sprinkled  with  earth,  ground  and  atfted,  that  they  may  be 
grappled  the  more  firmly.  They  are  matched  in  pairs, 
and  several  couples  contend  at  the  same  time.  Their 
etruggles  afford  superb  displays  of  the  anatomy  of  action, 
and  the  perfection  of  strength  and  skill  and  fierce  grace 
in  the  trained  animal  Though  one  be  seized  by  the  heel 
and  thrown,  —  which  the  Siamese  applaud  as  the  climax 
of  the  wrestler's  adroitness,  —  they  still  struggle  grandly 
on  the  ground^  a  double  Antsens  of  arms  and  legs,  till  one 
be  turned  upon  his  back  and  skpped  upon  the  breast 
That  is  the  accepted  signal  of  the  victor. 

In  boxing,  the  Siamese  cover  their  hands  with  a  Mnd 
of  glove  of  ribbed  leatlier,  sometimes  lined  with  brass. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  a  leather  turban,  to  protect  the 
temples  and  ears,  the  assault  being  directed  mainly  at 
the  head  and  face.  Besides  the  usual  "getting  away" 
of  the  British  bruiser,  blows  are  caught  with  surprising 
address  and  strength  in  the  gloved  hand.  The  boxer 
who  by  overreacliing,  or  missing  a  blow  he  has  put  his 
weight  into,  throws  himself,  is  beaten ;  or  he  may  sur- 
render by  simply  lowering  his  arms. 

The  Siamese  discus,  or  quoit,  is  ronnd,  and  of  wood, 
stoue,  or  iron.  Their  manner  of  hurling  it  does  not  dif- 
fer materi^ly  from  that  which  all  mighty  players  hare 
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practised  aince  Ciesar^s  soldiers  pitched  quoits  for  rs^ 

Qtiite  otherwise,  in  its  ciirioos  novelty^  is  their  spirited 
and  picturesque  sport  of  foot-shuttlecock^  —  a  game  which 
may  he  witnessed  only  in  Asia,  and  in  the  perfectiou 
of  its  skill  and  agility  only  in  Birmiih  and  Siam. 

The  shuttlecock  is  like  our  own,  hut  the  hattledore  is 
the  sole  of  the  foot  A  number  of  young  men  form  a  cir- 
cle on  a  clear  plot  of  ground.  One  of  them  oj>ens  the 
game  by  throw^ing  the  feathered  toy  to  the  player  opposite 
him,  who,  turning  quickly  and  raising  his  leg,  recei^-^es  it 
on  the  sole  of  Ids  foot,  and  sends  it  like  a  shot  to  another, 
and  lie  to  another ;  and  so  it  is  kept  flying  for  an  hour 
or  more,  without  once  falling  to  the  ground. 

Speed,  whether  of  two  legs  or  four,  is  in  liigh  Bstima- 
tion  among  the  Siamese,  Their  public  festivals,  however 
solemn,  are  usually  begmi  with  races,  which  they  culti- 
vate with  ardor  and  enjoy  with  enthusiaauL  They  have 
the  foot-race,  the  horse-race,  and  the  chariot-race.  In 
the  first,  the  runners,  having  drawn  lota  for  places,  range 
themselves  across  the  course,  and,  while  w^aiting  for  the 
starting  signal,  excite  themseh^ea  by  leaping-  At  the 
-word  "  Go/'  they  make  play  with  astonishing  speed  and 
apirit. 

The  race  of  a  single  horse,  ''against  time,"  with  or 
^without  saddle,  is  a  favorite  sport  The  rider,  scorning 
etirmp  or  bridle,  grips  the  sides  of  hie  steed  with  his 
knees*  and,  with  his  light  arm  and  forefinger  stretched 
eagerly  toward  the  goal,  fties  alone,  — an  inspiring  picture. 
Sometimes  tw^o  horsemen  ride  abreast,  and  at  full  speed 
cbaoge  hearses  by  vaulting  from  one  to  the  other. 

In  the  chariot^races  from  two  to  four  horses  are  driven 
abreast,  and  the  art  consists  in  winning  and  keeping  the 
oxivantage  of  ground  without  collision.  This  kind  of 
racing  is  not  m  common  as  the  others^ 
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The  favorite  pastime  of  the  late  Second  King,  irtio 
greatly  delighted  in  equestrian  exercises  and  feats,  was 
Croquet  on  Horseback,  —  a  sport  in  which  he  difitm- 
guislied  himself  by  his  brilliant  skill  and  style,  as  he  did 
Id  racing  and  L anting.  This  unique  equestrian  game  is 
played  exclusively  by  princes  and  noblemeiL  There  are 
ft  number  of  small  balls  which  must  be  croqueted  into 
two  deep  holes,  with  the  aid  of  long  slender  mallets.  The 
limits  of  the  ground  are  marked  by  a  line  drawn  amimd 
it ;  and  the  only  conditions  necessary  to  reader  the  sport 
exciting  and  the  skill  remarkable  are  nairow  bounds  &nd 
restive  steeds. 

The  Siamese,  like  other  Orientals,  ride  with  loose  rein 
and  short  stirrups.  Their  saddles  are  high  and  hard,  and 
have  two  laige  circular  flaps,  gilded  and  otherwise  adorned, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  rider.  Cavaliers  of  distinc- 
tion usually  dress  expensively^  in  imported  stuffs,  elabo- 
jately  embroidered  with  silk  and  gold  thread.  They 
wear  a  small  cap,  and  sometimes  a  strip  of  red,  like  the 
fillet  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  bound  round  the  brows. 

Prices  for  the  victors  in  the  games  and  combats  are  of 
several  kinds, — puisea  of  gold  and  silver,  suits  of  appaid, 
umbrellas,  and,  more  rarely,  a  gold  or  silver  cup. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  sketch,  I  feel  that  a  wuid 
of  praise  is  due  to  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  humanity 
which  seems  to  govern  such  exhibitions  in  Siam.  Even 
in  their  gravest  festivals  there  is  an  elemait  of  cheerful- 
ness and  kindness,  which  tends  to  promote  genial  fellow- 
ship and  foster  friendships,  and  by  bringing  tc>gether  all 
sorts  of  people,  otherwise  separated  by  diversity  of  cus- 
tom, prejudice,  and  interest,  unquestionably  avails  to  weld 
the  several  small  states  and  dependencies  of  Siam  into 
one  compact  and  stable  nation. 
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AT  tlie  head  of  the  Sisunese  writera  of  profane  Ms- 
kJty  stands,  I  think;  F*hra  Alack,  or  rather  Che- 
iDg  Meing,  —  Fhm  Alack  being  the  generic  term  for  all 
writers.  In  early  life  he  was  a  priest,  but  was  appointed 
BiatorijLn  to  the  court,  and  in  that  capacity  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  his  patron  and  king,  r'bra  Narai,  — 
^cont-emporary  with  Louis  XIV.)  —  and  left  a  very  curi- 
ous though  nnJinished  autobiography. 

Seri  Manthara,  celebrated  as  a  military  leader,  wrote 
tune  books  of  essays,  on  subjects  relating  to  agriculture 
aiitj  the  arts  and  science.*!.  Some  of  these,  translated  into 
the  languages  of  Birmah  and  Pegu,  are  stiU  extant. 

Among  a  host  of  dramatic  ^Titers,  Phya  Doong,  better 

knowo  as  Fhra  Khein  Lakonlen,  is  entitled  to  the  ftrst 

rank.      He  composed  about  forty-nine  books  in  IjtIc  and 

dramatic  verse,  besides  epigrams  and  elegies.     Of  his 

many  poems,  the  few  that  remain  afford  passages  of  much 

eteganc^  and  sweetness,  and  even  of  sublimity,  —  almost 

sufficient  to  atone  for  the  taint  of  grossness  he  derived 

from  the  licentious  imagination  of  his  land  and  time, 

liVTiile  yet  hardly  out  of  his  infancy,  he  was  laid  at  the 

/eet  of  the  monarch,  and  reared  in  the  palace  at  Lopha- 

'biixee.      Some  dramatic  pieces  composed  by  the  lad  for 

his    playTuatea  to  act  attracted  the  notice   of  the  king, 

^w^Iao    engaged  teachers  to  instruct  him  thoroughly  in  the 

ancient  literature  of  India  and  Persia,     But  he  seems  to 
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have  boldly  opened  a  way  for  himself,  instead  of  foUoTr* 
ing  (as  modem  Orientals,  timid  or  sen^ile,  are  so  prone  to 
do)  the  well-worn  path  of  the  old  Hindoo  writers.  In  hia 
tragedy  (which  I  saw  acted)  of  Mandu*tM-Nung^  "  The 
First  Mother,"  there  are  passages  of  noble  thought  aad 
true  passion,  expressed  with  a  power  and  beauty  pecu- 
liarly his  own. 

The  entertainments  of  the  theatre  are  devoured  by  the 
Siamese  with  insatiable  appetite,  and  the  popular  pref- 
erence is  awarded  to  those  intellectual  contests  in  whick 
the  tragic  and  comic  poets  compete  for  the  pme,  Vm 
laughter  or  the  tears  of  the  sympathetic  groundlingfl  i» 
accepted  as  the  expression  of  an  infallible  criticism,  and 
by  their  verdict  the  play  is  cn^wned  or  damned  The  < 
common  people,  such  is  their  passiun  for  the  drama,  gel  < 
whole  tragedies  or  comedies  "  by  heart."  Every  day  m  j 
the  year,  and  in  every  street  of  Bangkok,  and  all  dimg 
the  river,  booths  and  floating  salas  may  be  seen,  in  which 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  satirical  burlesques,  are  enacted  for 
the  entertainment  of  great  audiences,  who  tire  thrilled,  de- 
lighted, or  amused.  In  compositions  strictly  dramatic  the 
characters,  as  with  us,  speak  and  act  for  themselves;  but 
in  the  epic  the  poet  recites  the  advontiirea  of  his  lieroes. 

Judges  are  appointed  by  the  king  to  determine  the 
merits  of  new  plays  before  they  are  performed  at  court; 
and  on  the  grand  occasion  of  the  hair-cuttLng  of  the 
heir-apparent  (now  king)  his  late  Jlajesty  caused  the  poem 
"  Kraelasah  "  to  be  modernized  and  adapted  to  giuce  ti^ 
ceremonies. 

P'hra  Eamawsha,a  writer  higlily  esteemed,  did  woiid®« 
for  the  Siamese  drama.  He  translated  the  Kamayati^thfi 
Mahabharata,  and  portions  of  the  Cambodian  Ijt^cs  into 
Siamese ;  introduced  masks,  with  magnificence  of  costuuifl 
and  ornament ;  substituted  theatres,  or  rather  salas,  foi 
the  temporary  booth  or  the  open  plain ;  and  elevated  tha 
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matter  and  the  style  of  dramatic  compositions  from  the 
burlesque  and  bufi'oonery  to  the  seati mental  and  majestic. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  impart  spirit  and  variety  to  the 
dialogue,  and  to  teach  actors  to  express  like  artists,  and 
not  like  mere  animals,  the  strong  human  passions  of  an- 
ger, love,  and  pity.  The  plays  of  P^hra  llamawsha  are 
highly  esteemed  at  caiirt  In  his  management  of  anioroua 
incidents  and  intrignes,  he  is,  if  not  positively  reiined,  at 
least  less  gross  than  other  Siamese  dramatists. 

The  dreaa  of  the  players  is  always  ricli,  and  in  the 
fashion  of  that  worn  at  court.  The  actors  and  actresses 
attached  to  the  I'oyal  eatablisliment  make  a  splendid  dis- 
play in  this  respect,  large  sums  lacing  expended  annually 
on  their  costumes,  jewels,  and  other  adornings. 


The  development  of  native  genius  and  skill,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fine  arts,  htis  gr<?atly  declined,  if  it  has 
not  been  absolntely  arrested,  since  the  reign  of  P*hm  Narai, 
the  enlightened  founder  of  Lophaburee;  and  almost  all 
the   vestiges  of  art,  purely  national,  to  be  found  in  the 
country  now,  may  be  tiaced  to  that  golden  age  of  Siam. 
The  SiamesBj  though  intelligent,  clever,  facile,  and  in  a 
notable  degree  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  beau- 
tiful  in  nature  or  in  art,  by   no  means  slow  or  awk- 
\raiii   in   imitating  the  graceful  products  of  European 
taste  and  industry,  are  yet  fettered  by  a  peculiar  opprea- 
sioo  in  their  efforts  to  express  in  visible   forms  their 
a^rtistic  inspirations.    Ko  Siamese  subject  is  to  l)e  con- 
gtiitulated,  who  by  his  talent  or  Ids  skill  has  won  popular 
Applause  in  any  branch  of  industry.     No  such  man,  ha\dng 
e^cfcTaordinary  cleverness  or  taste,  dare  display  it  to  the 
p\.xtilic  in  works  of  novel  utility  or  beauty ;  because  he 
fLXicl  his  inventions  may  alike  be  appropriated,  without  re- 
A?v^*ird  or  thanks,  —  the  former  to  sen^e  the  king,  the  latter 
t^o     adorn  the  palace.     Many  ply  in  secret  their  danger- 
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ously  graceful  callings,  and  destroy  their  work  when  it  is 
done,  rather  than  see  it  wrested  from  them,  and  with  it 
aU  that  is  left  to  them  of  freedom^  to  serve  the  whim  of  a 
covetous  and  cruel  master.  All  that  P'hra  Narai  did  to 
foster  the  sciences  and  arts  in  hia  land  has  been  undone 
hy  the  ruinous  aeliishness  of  his  successors ;  and  of  the 
few  suicides  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Siam  since  his 
tunej  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  a  famous 
painter^  who  poisoned  himself  the  day  after  his  installa- 
tion at  court.  Thus  siR  natural  ambition  has  been  stu- 
pidly extinguished  in  the  breasts  of  the  artists  of  a  land 
whose  remaining  monuments  attest  her  ancient  excel- 
lence in  arcMtecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
I  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  Siamese  painting  are 

•  k  presented  in  the  cartoons  to  be  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
JF  ancient  temple.s,  decorated  with  the  brush  before  the 
1*',  introduction  of  wall-paper  from  Birmah.     One  that  is 

•  I  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Watt  Kheim  Mah,  or  Mai,  is  espe- 

cially noticeable.     This  temple  was  built  by  the  grand- 
^  mother  of  the  late  Maha  Mongkut,    The  plant  khdm 

mai  (indigenous  to  Siam),  which  bears  a  lovely  little 
blossom,  was  one  of  her  favorite  flowers,  and  she  called 
her  temple  by  its  name.  Being  a  libeml  patron  of  the 
arts,  she  employed  a  promising  young  painter  named  Nai 
Dang  to  decorate  the  Watt  The  man  would  hardly  be 
I  remembered  now  but  for  a  poem  he  wrote  and  dedicated 

I  to  the  queen  mother,  in  which  her  beauty  and  goodness 

I  I  are  extolled,     I  could  learn  of  him  no  more  than  that  he 

was  self*edncated,  and  by  nnaided  perseverance  attained 
a  respectable  proficiency  in  drawing  and  design-  He  had 
also  a  fair  knowledge  of  chemistry  as  it  is  practised  in 
the  East ;  but,  aspiring  to  fame  and  fortime,  he  abandoned 
that  study  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  painting. 
For  years  he  struggled  desperately  agmnst  the  discourage- 
ments of  poverty  in  himself  and  ignorance  in  hia  neigh- 
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1tK>T8,  but  found  his  reward  at  last  in  this  engage 
to  embellish  the  walls  of  the  Watt  Kheim  MaL 

ITai  Zhang's  must  have  been  an  original  and  ind( 
dent  mind,  for  his  conceptions  in  this  cartoon  are  as 
as  his  handling  is  vigorous  and  effective,  while  his  c 
ace  more  true  to  nature  than  any  that  I  have  sec 
Chinese  or  Japanese  art. 

He   has  grandly  chosen  for  his  subject  the  Bur 

Buddha.    The  mother  of  the  divine  teacher  being 

journey,  is  overtaken  with  the  pangs  of  childbirth 

attendants  and  slaves  have  gathered  about  her ;  but 

as  if  conscious  of  the  august  nature  of  the  babe 

is  about  to  bestow  upon  the  world,  retires  alone  tc 

shade  of  an  orange  grove,  where,  clinging  to  the  fric 

boughs,  with  a  look  of  blended  rapture  and  pain 

gives  birth  to  the  great  reformer.    A  few  steps  fa 

on,  a  circle  of  light  is  seen  glowing  round  the  feet  o 

infant,  as  it  attempts  to  rise  and  walk  alone.    Nex 

find  the  child  in  a  rustic  cradle ;  a  branch  of  the 

under  which  he  is  sleeping  bends  low,  to  shield  him 

the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  his  royal  peurents,  bel 

ing  the  miracle,  kneel  >nd  adore  him.    Now  he 

youthfid  prince,  beautiful  and  gentle,  troubled  with 

jfor  the  poor,  the  afSiicted,  and  the  aged,  as  they  re 

the  roadside.    And  finally,  as  a  hermit,  he  sits  in 

shade  of  a  boh-tree,  rapt  in  divine  contemplation. 

It  is  a  great  work,  fall  of  imagination,  truth, 
power,  if  justly  contemplated  by  the  light  of  a  semi 
haric  age.  Every  figure  is  instinct  with  character 
action,  and  the  whole  is  rendered  with  infinite  naive 
though  it  represented  undisputed  and  familiar  facts. 
On  the  opposite  wall  another  great  cartoon  repre 
the  Hell  of  the  Buddhists^  with  demons  whose  hie 
heads  are  those  of  fabulous  beasts  and  creeping  tl 
As  a  work  of  imagination  and  force  this  is  worthy  t 
the  companion  of  the  Birth  of  Buddha. 
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The  roof  is  painted  aa  a  firmament,  ^ — stars  in  a  blue 
ground ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  charm  of  pure  feeling  and 
noble  treatnient  is  most  apparent.  With  five  colors  the 
artist  bos  produced  all  the  variety  we  see.  No  cast  shad- 
ows 3ie  shown,  the  forms  themselves  are  but  partiallj 
shaded,  yet  wonderful  harmony  and  beauty  pervade  the 
whole.  All  honor  to  Nai  Dang  I  who  alone,  amid  the  na- 
tional decay  of  art  and  culture,  preserved  this  germ  of 
glorious  life  and  strength,  wrapped  in  his  own  obscure, 
neglected  life ! 

The  practice  of  decorating  walls  and  ceilings  with  paint- 
ings may  be  traced  to  a  remote  period  in  the  history  of 
Siamese  art     In  an  ancient  templts  at  Lophaburee  is  a 
curious  picture,  of  less  merit  than  those  of  Nai  Dang, 
I^  representing  the  marriage  of  Euddlia  with  the  princess 

l  Thiwadi,   beside    many  of  the   transmigrations  of  the 

I  Buddhas ;  and  there  are  elsewhere  one  or  two  pictures 

I  well  worthy  of  notice,  by  masters  wlmse  names  have  not 

been  kept  in  remembrance.  Thus  art  in  Siam  has  degen- 
erated for  want  of  kind,  fostering  jiatrons,  and  faithful, 
sympathetic  chroniclers,  till  it  has  become  a  thing  of 
mere  tools  and  technics. 

Nevertheless,  they  still  paint  with  some  clevemesss  on 
wood,  cloth,  parchment,  ivory,  and  phistic  material,  as  well 
as  on  gold  and  silver,  —  a  sort  of  enamelling.  They  also  re- 
tain a  fair  knowledge  of  effect  in  fresco,  tracing  the  out- 
line on  the  wet  ground,  and  laying  on  the  color  in  a  thio 
glue ;  in  some  of  tlieir  later  work  of^  tbis  kind  that  I  have 
seen,  the  idea  of  the  designer  is  expressed  with  much 
vigor. 

Their  mosaics,  executed  in  colored  porcelain  of  Beveral 
varieties,  glass  of  all  kinds,  mother-vif-pearl,  and  coloired 
marbles,  represent  chiefly  flowei-s  ajid  sprays  on  a  hrit 
liaut  ground.  The  most  remarkable  work  of  this  kind  is, 
I  imagine,  that  which  is  lavished  on  the  temple  Watt  Flim 
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Kean, — -the  walls,  pillars,  windows,  roofs,  towers,  and  gates 
"being  everywhere  overlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory, 
and  profusely  gilded.  The  several  fa<^ade3  are  likewise 
inlaid  with  ivory,  glass,  and  mother-of-pearl,  fixed  with 
cement  in  the  mortar,  wliich  serves  as  a  base.  In  all  cases 
these  works  are  characterized  by  a  tonchiag  simplicity, 
which  seems  to  struggle  through  much  that  is  obscure 
and  illegible  to  get  nearer  to  nature  and  truth.  Most  of 
the  tiles  employed  in  the  roofing  of  temples  and  palaces 
are  colored  and  gilt. 

Among  the  older  pictures,  one  in  the  Royal  bedcham- 
ber of  the  abandoned  palace  deserves  a  parting  glance. 
It  is  a  cartoon  (much  defaced ^  and  here  and  there  re- 
touched by  clumsy  Chinese  hands)  of  The  First  Sin,  In 
the  foreground  a  newly  created  world  is  rudely  repre- 
sented, and  here  are  seveml  illumijiated  figures,  human 
but  gigantic.  One  of  these,  discontented  with  his  spirit- 
ual food,  is  seen  tasting  something,  which  we  are  told  is 
^'fnigrant  earth";  after  which,  in  another  figure,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  electrified,  and  here  his  monatroiL^  anatomy  is 
depicted  with  ludicrous  attempts  at  detail  No  one  could 
tell  me  by  whom  or  when  this  cartoon  was  painted,  and 
the  painting  itself  is  so  little  appreciated  that  I  might 
never  have  seen  or  heard  of  it  but  for  a  happy  chance, 

A  characteristic  effect  in  the  few  great  works  by  Siamese 
painters  appears  in  their  management  of  shade.  Tlicy 
impart  to  darkness  a  perv^ading  inner  hght  or  clearness, 
and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  deeper  shadows  by  permit- 
ting objects  to  be  seen  through  them.  In  addition  to  the 
pictures  I  have  described,  one  or  two  of  some  merit  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Watt  Rrahmanee  Waid 

The  florid  style  of  architecture  seems  to  have  been 
famihar  to  the  Siamese  from  a  very  early  period.  Their 
lakces,  temples,  and  pagodas  afibrd  iimumeraljle  exam- 
pies  of  itj  many  of  them  not  unworthy  of  European  art 
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They  build  generally  in  brick,  using  a  cement  composed 
of  sand,  chalk,  and  molasses,  in  which  the  skin  of  the 
buffalo  has  been  steeped.  Their  structures  are  the  most 
solid  and  durable  imaginable.  When  the  masons  build- 
ing a  wall  round  the  new  palace  at  Ayuthia  found  their 
bricks  falling  short,  they  tried  in  vain  to  detach  a  supply 
fix)m  the  ruined  temples  and  walls  of  that  ancient  city. 

In  the  art  of  sculpture  the  Siamese  are  in  advance  of 
their  civilization.  Not  only  in  their  palaces,  temples,  and 
pagodas,  but  in  their  shops  and  dwellings  likewise,  and 
even  in  their  ships  and  boats,  all  sorts  of  figures  are  to  be 
seen,  modelled  and  finished  with  more  or  less  delicacy. 
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''  rpHE  world  IB  old.and  all  things  old  within  it"    We 

-L    plod  a  trodden  patk     No  truth  is  new  to-day,  save 

only  that  ons  which  as  a  mantle  covers  the  face  of  God, 

lest  we  be  blinded  by  the  unveiled  glory.     How  many 

of  earth's  departed  great,  buried  out  of  remembrance, 

might  hare  lived  to-day  in  tlie  love  of  the  %vi&e  and  just, 

bad  theirs  but  been  that  perfect  quickening  which  is  the 

breath  of  his  Spirit  upon  the  heart,  the  gift  that  '*  pasa- 

eth  understanding!'*      The   world's   helpers   must  first 

become  borrowers  of  God     The  world's  teachers   must 

first  learn  of  him  that  only  wisdom,  wluch  cometh  not 

of  books  nor  jealous  cloister  cells,  but  out  of  the  lieart  of 

man  as  it  opens  yearningly  to  the  crj*  of  humanity,  —  the 

Wisdom  of  Love,     This  alone  may  challenge  a  superior 

mind,  prizing  truths  not  merely  for  their  facts,  but  for 

their  motives,  —  motives  for  wliich  individuals  or  great 

communities  either  act  or  suffer,  —  to  explore  with  a  calm 

aud  khidly  judgment  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  the 

Buddhists  ;  and  not  its  spirit  only,  but  it^  eveiy  look  aud 

tone  and  motion  as  well,  being  so  many  complex  expres* 

siotis  of  the  religious  character  in  all  its  peculiar  thoughts 

aad  feelings, 

"  Who,  of  himself,  can  interpret  the  symbol  expressed 
by  the  wings  of  the  air-sylph  forming  within  the  case  of 
the  caterpillar  ?  Only  he  who  feels  in  his  own  soul  the 
same  instinct  which  impels  the  homed  fly  to  leave  room 
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m  its  involucnim  for  antennse  yet  to  come/'  Such  a  m&n 
knows  and  feels  that  the  pjt^ntial  works  in  him  even  as 
the  actual  works  on  him.  As  all  the  oi^ns  of  sense  we 
framed  for  a  correspondent  world  of  sense,  so  all  the 
organs  of  the  s[>irit  are  framed  for  a  correspondent  world 
of  spirit ;  and  though  these  latter  be  not  equally  de* 
veloped  in  im  all,  yet  they  surely  exist  in  all ;  elae 
how  ie  it  that  even  the  ignorant,  the  depraved^  and  the 
cruel  will  contemplate  the  man  of  unselfish  and  exalted 
goodness  with  cr^ntradictoiy  emotions  of  pity  and  respect  ? 

We  are  prone  to  ignore  or  to  condemn  that  which  we 
do  not  clearly  understand  ;  and  thus  it  is,  and  on  oo 
better  ground,  tViat  w^e  deny  that  theve  are  influences  in 
the  religions  of  the  East  to  render  their  followers  wiser» 
nobler,  purier.  And  yet  no  one  of  respectable  intelligence 
will  qnt*stion  that  there  have  been,  in  all  ages,  individual 
pagans  who,  by  the  simplicity  of  their  doctrine  and  the 
purity  of  their  practice,  have  approached  very  nearly  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Cln'istian  graces;  and  that  they 
w^ere,  if  not  so  much  the  better  for  the  religion  they  had, 
at  least  far,  far  better  than  if  they  had  had  no  i-eligion 
at  all 

It  is  not,  how^ever,  in  human  nature  to  approve  and 
admire  any  course  of  Ufe  without  inquiring  into  the  spirit 
of  the  law  that  regulates  it.  Nor  may  it  suffice  that  the 
spirit  is  there,  if  not  likewise  the  letter,  —  that  is  to  say, 
the  pmctice.  The  best  doctrine  may  become  the  w^orst^ 
if  imperfectly  understood,  erroneously  interpreted,  or 
superstitionsly  followed. 

In  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  India,  the  metaphys- 
ical analysis  of  Mind  had  attained  its  noontide  splen- 
dor, while  as  yet  experimental  research  had  hardly 
dawmed.  Those  ancient  mystics  did  much  to  promote  in- 
tellectual  emancipation,  by  insisting  that  Thought  should 
not  be  imprisoned  wifcliin  the  mere  outlines  of  any  single 
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dogmatic  system  ;  and  they  likewise  availed,  in  no  feeble 
measure^  to  keep  alive  tlie  heart  in  the  head,  hj  demand- 
ing  an  impartial  revereDce  for  every  attribute  of  the 
mind,  till,  by  converting  these  into  symtMDla  to  impress 
the  ignorant  and  stupid,  they  came  at  liist  to  dt^ify  them, 
Thus,  with  the  uninitiated,  their  system  degenerated  into 
an  ignoble  pantheism. 

The  renascence  of  Buddhism  sought  to  eliminate  from 
the  arrogant  and  impious  pantheisms  of  Egj'pt,  India,  and 
Greece  a  simple  and  pure  pliilosophy,  npholding  virtue 
m  man's  greatest  good  and  highest  reward.     It  taught 
that  the  only  object  worthy  of  his  noblest  aspimtions  was 
to  render  the  soul  (itself  an  emanation  from  God)  fit  to 
be  absorbed  back  again  into  the  Divine  essence  from 
which   it  sprang.    The  single  aim,  therefore,  of  pure 
Buddliism  seems  to  have  been  to  rouse  men  to  an  inward 
contemplation  of  the  divinity  of  tlieir  own  nature  ;  to  fix 
their  thought^s  on  the  spiritual  life  mthin  as  the  only  real 
and  true  lile  ;  to  teach  them  to  disregard  all  earthly  dis- 
tinctions, conditions,  privileges,  enjo}Tneuts,  privations, 
sorrows,  suflerings;  and  thus  to  incite  them  to  continual 
efTorta  iu  the  direction  of  the  highest  ideals  of  patience, 
purity,  self-denial 

Buddhism  cannot  be  clearly  defined  by  its  visible  re- 
sults Uj-day.  Tliere  are  more  things  in  that  subtile,  mys- 
tical enigma  called  in  the  Pali  Mrum7ia,  in  tlie  Birmese 
N%m,  in  the  Siamese  Niphan,  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy.  With  the  idea  of  Niphan  in  his  the- 
ology, it  were  absurdly  false  to  say  the  Buddliist  haa  no 
GoA  His  Decalogi;e*  is  as  plain  and  imperative  as 
the  Christian's :  — 

I.  Fmni  the  meanest  insect  up  to  man  thou  shalt  kill 
no  animal  whatsoever. 

II.  Thou  slialt  not  steal 
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*  TmnsUted  from  the  Pali. 
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III.  Thou  ahalt  not  \4olate  the  wife  of  another^  nor  his 
cODcubina 

IV.  Thou  shalt  speak  no  word  that  is  false. 

y.  Thou  shalt  not  drink  winef  nor  anything  that  may 
intonacate. 

YL  Thou  shalt  avoid  all  anger,  hatred,  and  bitter  lan- 
guage. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  not  indtdge  in  idle  and  vain  tallL 

VII L  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods, 

IX.  Thou  shalt  not  harbor  envy,  nor  pridCi  nor  re- 
venge, nor  malii^,  nor  the  desire  of  thy  neighbor  a  deaUi 
or  misfortune. 

X-  Thou  shalt  not  follow  the  doctrines  of  false  gods. 

Whosoever  abstains  from  these  forbidden  things  is  said 
to  "  observe  Silah  "  ;  and  whosoever  shall  faithfully  ob- 
serve Silah,  in  all  bis  successive  metempeyclioses,  shall 
continuaUy  increase  in  virtue  and  purity,  until  at  length 
he  shall  become  worthy  to  behold  God,  and  hear  hia 
voice ;  and  so  he  shall  obtaiii  Niphan,  "  Be  assiduous  in 
bestowing  alms,  in  practising  virtue,  in  ohsen^ing  Silah, 
in  performing  Bavana,  pmyer ;  and  above  all  in  adoring 
Guadama,  the  true  God  Keverence  likewise  his  laws 
and  his  priests" 

Many  have  missed  seeing  what  is  true  and  wise  in  the 
doctrine  of  Buddha  because  they  preferred  to  obsen^e  it 
from  the  standpoint  and  in  the  attitude  of  an  ajitagonist, 
rather  than  of  an  inquirer.  To  understand  aright  the 
earnest  creed  and  hope  of  any  man,  one  mxiat  be  at  least 
sympathetically  en  rapport  with  him,  —  must  be  willing 
to  feel,  and  to  confess  within  one's  self,  the  germs  of 
those  errors  whose  growth  seems  so  rank  in  liixn.  In  the 
humble  spirit  of  this  fellowship  of  fallibility  let  us  draw 
as  near  as  we  may  to  the  hearts  of  these  devotees  and  the 
heart  of  their  mystery. 

My  interesting  pupil,  the  Lady  TSU&p,  had  invited  me 
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to  aceompaiiy  her  to  the  royal  private  temple,  Watt  Fhra 
K-esiu,  to  witness  the  eervices  held  thene  on  the  Buddhist 
Sab&to,  or  One-thu-sin,  Accordingly  we  repaired  ti:jgether 

to  the  temple  on  the  day  appointed.  The  day  was 
young,  and  the  air  was  cool  and  fresh ;  and  aa  we  ap- 
proacheA  the  place  of  worship,  the  clujstered  bells  of  the 
pagodas  made  breezy  guahes  of  music  aloft.  One  of  the 
court  pages,  meeting  us,  inquired  our  destination.  "  The 
Watt  Fhra  Keau,"  I  replied.  '*To  see  or  to  hear?" 
"  Both.''    And  we  entered 

On  a  floor  diamonded  with  polished  brass  sat  a  throng 
of  vomen,  the  4litt.  of  Siam,  All  were  robed  in  pure 
white,  with  white  silt  scarfs  drawn  from  the  left  shoulder 
in  carefiil  folds  across  the  bust  and  back,  and  thiown 
gracefully  over  the  right.  A  little  apart  sat  their  female 
slaves,  of  whom  many  were  inferior  to  their  mistresses 
otdy  m  social  consideration  and  worldly  gear,  beii3g  their 
half-sislera,  —  children  of  the  same  father  by  a  slave 
motbt^r. 

The  women  sat  in  circles,  and  each  displayed  her  vase 
of  fiewers  and  her  lighted  taper  before  her.  In  front  of 
all  were  a  number  of  my  younger  pupils,  the  royal  chil- 
dren, in  circles  ako.  Close  by  the  altar,  on  a  low  square 
etool,  overlaid  with  a  thin  cushion  of  silk,  sat  the  high- 
jiriest,  Chow  Khoon  Sah.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  concave 
faj3,  lined  mth  pale  green  silk,  tlie  leek  richly  erabroi- 
deml,  jewelled,  aad  gOt*  He  was  draped  in  a  yellow  robe, 
not  unlike  the  Roman  toga,  a  loose  aiid  flowing'  habit, 
closed  below  the  waist,  but  open  from  the  throat  to  tlie 
giidl&p  which  was  simply  a  band  of  yellow  cloth,  bound 
tightly.  From  tlie  shoulders  hung  two  narrow  strips,  also 
yellow,  descending  over  the  robe  bo  the  feet,  and  resem- 
bhng  the  scapular  worn  by  certain  orders  of  the  Eoman 


•  Tlia  fftu  b  uij^d  to  coTer  tha  face, 
uiwiig  the  prieathaod. 


JeweUcd  fans  are  umrk^  of  dls- 
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Catholic  clergy.  At  his  side  was  an  open  watch  of 
gold,  the  gift  of  his  sovereign.  At  his  feet  sat  seven- 
teen disciples,  shading  their  faces  with  fans  less  richly 
adorned. 

We  put  off  our  shoes,  —  my  child  and  I,  —  having 
respect  for  the  ancient  prejudice  against  them ;  ♦  feeling 
not  so  much  reverence  for  the  place  as  for  the  hearts  that 
worshipped  there,  caring  to  display  not  so  much  the  love 
of  wisdom  as  the  wisdom  of  love ;  and  well  were  we  re- 
paid by  the  grateful  smile  of  recognition  that  greeted  us 
as  we  entered. 

We  sat  down  cross-legged.  No  need  to  hush  my  boy, 
—  the  silence  there,  so  subduing,  checked  with  its  myste- 
rious awe  even  his  inquisitive  young  mind.  The  venera- 
ble high-priest  sat  with  his  face  jealously  covered,  lest 
his  eyes  should  tempt  his  thoughts  to  stray.  I  changed 
my  portion  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance ;  he 
drew  his  fan-veil  more  closely,  giving  me  a  quick  but  gen- 
tle haJf-glance  of  remonstrance.  Then  raising  his  eyes, 
with  lids  nearly  closed,  he  chanted  in  an  infantile,  wailing 
tone. 

That  was  the  opening  prayer.  At  once  the  whole  con- 
gregation raised  themselves  on  their  knees  and,  all  to- 
gether, prostrated  themselves  thrice  profoundly,  thrice 
touching  the  polished  brass  floor  with  their  foreheads; 
and  then,  with  heads  bowed  and  palms  folded  and  eyes 
closed,  they  delivered  the  responses  after  the  priest,  much 
in  the  manner  of  the  English  liturgy,  first  the  priest,  then 
the  people,  and  finally  all  together.  There  was  no  sing- 
ing, no  standing  up  and  sitting  down,  no  changing  of 
robes  or  places,  no  turning  the  face  to  the  altar,  nor 
north,  nor  south,  nor  east,  nor  west.  All  knelt  still,  with 
hands  folded  straight  before  them,  and  eyes  strictly,  tightly 

*  ''  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thoo 
standest  is  holy  ground." 
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closed.  Indeed,  there  were  faces  there  that  expre 
devotion  and  piety,  the  humblest  and  the  purest 
the  lips  murmured:  "O  Thou  Etemtd  One,  Thou 
fection  of  Time,  Thou  truest  Truth,  Thou  immutable 
sence  of  all  Change,  Thou  most  excellent  radiance 
Mercy,  Thou  infinite  Compassion,  Thou  Pity,  Thou  C 
ityl" 

I  lost  some  of  the  responses  in  the  simultaneous  r 
tition,  and  did  but  imperfectly  comprehend  the  exho 
tion  that  followed,  in  which  was  inculcated  the  stric 
practice  of  charity  in  a  manner  so  pathetic  and  so  ( 
tie  as  might  be  wisely  imitated  by  the  most  orthodox 
Christian  priests. 

There  was  majesty  in  the  humility  of  those  pagan  \ 
shippers,  and  in  their  shame  of  self  they  were  subli 
I  leave  both  the  truth  and  the  error  to  Him  who  a] 
can  soar  to  the  bright  heights  of  the  one  and  sound 
dark  depths  of  the  other,  and  take  to  myself  the  les 
to  be  read  in  the  shrinking  forms  and  hidden  faces 
those  patient  waiters  for  a  far-off  glimmering  ZigfU 
the  lesson  wherefrom  I  learn,  in  thanking  God  for 
light  of  Christianity,  to  thank  him  for  its  shadow 
which  is  Buddhism. 

Around   the  porches  and  vestibules  of  the   ten 

lounged  the  Amazonian  guard,  intent  only  on  irreve] 

amusement,  even  in  the  form  of  a  grotesque  and  g 

flirtation  here  and  there  with  the  custodians  of  the  t 

.  pie,  who  have  charge  of  the  sacred  fire  that  bums  be 

the  altar.    About  eighty-five  years  ago  this  fire  went 

It  was  a  calamity  of  direful  presage,  and  thereupon 

Siam  went  into  a  consternation  of  mourning.    All  pu 

spectacles  were  forbidden  until  the  crime  could  be  e; 

ated  by  the  appropriate  pimishment  of  the  wretch  to  wl 

sacrilegious  carelessness  it  was  due ;  nor  was  the  sa< 

flame  rekindled  imtil  the  reign  of  P'hra-Pooti-Yaut 
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randfather  of  his  late  Majestyj  when  the  ro^  Hall 
F  Audience  was  destroyed  by  lightning.  From  that 
re  of  heaven  it  waa  relighted  with  joyful  thauksgiv- 
ig,  and  30  has  burned  on  to  this  day. 

The  lofty  throngj  on  which  the  priceless  P*hra  Keau 
;he  Emerald  Idol)  blazed  in  its  glory  of  gold  and  gema^ 
lone  resplendent  in  the  forenoon  light  Everything 
bove,  aroutid  it,  —  even  the  vases  of  flowers  and  the  per- 
imed  tapers  on  the  floor,  —  was  reflected  as  if  by  magic 
I  its  kaleidoscopic  anrface,  now  pensive,  pale,  and  sOveiy 
3  with  moonlight,  now  flashing,  fantastic,  with  the  party- 
3lored  splendors  of  a  thousand  lamps. 

The  ceiling  was  wholly  covered  with  hieroglyphic  de- 
ices,  —  luminous  circles  and  triangles,  globes,  rings,  stars, 
owers,  figures  of  animals,  even  parts  of  the  human  body, 
-  mystic  symbols,  to  be  deciphered  only  by  the  initiated 
uh  !  could  I  but  have  read  them  as  in  a  book,  construing  all 
leir  allegorical  flignificaiice,  how  near  might  I  not  have 
3me  to  the  distracting  secret  of  this  people  1  Gazing 
pon  them,  my  thought  flew  back  a  thousand  years,  and 
ly  feeble,  foolish  conjectures,  like  butterflies  at  sea,  were 
jst  in  mists  of  old  myth. 

Not  that  Buddhism  has  escaped  the  guessing  and  con- 
sits  of  a  multitude  of  ^Titers,  most  trustworthy  of  whom 
re  the  early  Christian  Fathers^  who,  to  the  end  that  they 
light  arouse  the  attention  of  the  sleeping  nations,  yielded 
reluctant,  but  impartial  and  gmcefnl,  tribute  to  the  long- 
)Tgotten  creeds  of  Cbaldea,  Phenicia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt 
fevertheless,  they  would  never  have  appealed  to  the  doo 
ine  of  Buddha  as  being  most  like  to  Christianity  in  its 
yection  of  the  claims  of  race,  had  they  not  found  in  ife 
.mple  ritual  another  and  a  stronger  bond  of  brotherhood 
ike  Christianity,  too,  it  was  a  religion  catholic  and  apos- 
)lic,  for  the  truth  of  which  many  faithful  witnesses  had 
dd  down  their  lives.     It  was,  besides^  the  creed  of  an 
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ancient  race ;  and  the  mystery  that  shrouded  it  had  a 
charm  to  pique  the  vanity  even  of  sell-sufiicient  Greeks, 
and  stir  up  curiosity  even  in  Roman  arrogEnce  and  indif- 
ference.    The  doctrioes  of  Buddha  were  eminently  fitted 
to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  therefore  worthy 
to  engage  the  interest  of  Christian  writers ;  accordingly, 
among  the  earliest  of  these  mention  is  made  of  the  Buddha 
or  Pbthah,  though  there  were  as  yet  few  or  none  to  appre- 
ciate all  the  religious  significance  of  his  teachings,     Tere- 
hintbus  declared  there  was  "  nothing  in  the  pagan  worid  to 
l)e  compared  with  his  (Buddha's)  F'hra-ti-moksha,  or  Code 
of  Discipline^  which  in  some  respects  resembled  the  rules 
that  governed  the  Uves  of  the  monks  of  Christendom ; 
Marco  Polo  says  of  Buddha,  *'  Si  fuisset  Christianus,  fius- 
8et  apud  Deum  maxiraus  factua '' ;  and  later,  Malcolm, 
the  devoted  missionary,  said  of  his  doctrine,  "  In  almost 
every  respect  it  seems  to  be  the  best  rebgion  which  man 
has  ever  invented"    Mark  the  "  invented  "  of  the  wary 
Christian  I 

But  errors,  that  in  time  crept  in,  corrupted  the  pure 
doctrine,  and  disciples,  ignorant  or  stupid,  perv^erted  its 
meaning  and  intent,  and  blind  or  treacherous  guides  led 
the  simple  astray,  till  at  last  the  true  and  plain  jjhiloso- 
phy  of  Buddha  became  entangled  with  the  Egyptian  my- 
thology, 

Over  the  portal  ou  the  eastern  fai^ade  of  the  Watt  Fhia 
K^n  is  a  bass-relief  representing  the  Last  Judgment,  in 
which  are  figures  of  a  devil  with  a  pig's  head  dragging  the 
wicked  to  heU,  and  an  angel  weighing  mankind  in  a  pair 
of  scales.  Now  we  know  that  in  the  mythology  of  an- 
^k  oient  Egypt  the  Pig  was  the  emblem  of  the  Evil  Spirit, 
^M  and  this  bass-relief  of  tlie  Siamese  watt  could  hardly  fail 
^1  to  remind  the  Egyptologist  of  kindred  compositions  in 
^P  old  sculptures  wherein  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  the  dead 
^B     are  weighed  by  Anubis  (the  Siamese  Anuman  or  Hanu- 
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man),  and  the  souls  of  the  wicked  carried  off  by  a 

pig- 
In  the  city  of  Arsinoe  in  Upper  Egypt  (fonnerly  Croco- 
dilopolis,  now  Medinet-el-Fayum),  the  crocodile  is  wor- 
shipped; and  a  sacred  crocodile,  kept  in  a  pond,  is 
perfectly  tame  and  familiar  with  the  priests.  He  is  called 
Suchus,  and  they  feed  him  with  meat  and  com  and  wine, 
the  contributions  of  strangers.  One  of  the  Egyptian 
divinities,  apparently  that  to  whom  the  beast  was  con- 
secrated, is  invariably  pictured  with  the  head  of  a  croco- 
dile ;  and  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  is  represented  by 
that  animal  with  the  tail  turned  under  the  body.  A 
similar  figure  is  common  in  the  temples  of  Siam ;  and  a 
sacred  crocodile,  kept  in  a  pond  in  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  is  fed  by  Siamese  priests,  at  whose  call 
it  comes  to  the  surface  to  receive  the  rice,  fruit,  and  wine 
that  are  brought  to  it  daily. 

The  Beetle,  an  insect  peculiarly  sacred  to  the  Buddhists, 
was  the  Egyptian  sign  of  Phthah,  the  Father  of  Gods ; 
and  in  the  hieroglyphics  it  stands  (ot  the  name  of  that 
deity,  whose  head  is  either  surmoimted  by  a  beetle,  or  is 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  beetle.  Elsewhere  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics, where  it  does  not  represent  Buddha,  it  evidently 
appears  as  the  symbol  of  generation  or  reproduction,  the 
meaning  most  anciently  attached  to  it;  whence  Dr. 
Young,  in  his  "  Hieroglyphical  Eesearches,"  inferred  its 
relation  to  Buddha.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray,  in  her  work  on 
the  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  observes :  "  As  scarabsei  existed 
long  before  we  had  any  account  of  idols,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
they  were  originally  the  invention  of  some  really  devout 
mind  ;  and  they  speak  to  us  in  strong  language  of  the  dan- 
ger of  making  material  symbols  of  immaterial  things. 
First,  the  symbol  came  to  be  trusted  in,  instead  of  the  being 
of  whom  it  was  the  sign.  Then  came  the  bodily  concep- 
tion and  manifestation  of  that  being,  or  his  attributes,  in  the 
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form  of  idols.  Next,  the  representation  of  all  that  be- 
longs to  spiTits,  good  and  had  And  finally,  the  deification 
of  every  imagiiiatioii  of  the  heart  of  nmn,  —  a  written  and 
accredited  system  of  polytheiBm,  and  a  nionstroiia  and 
hydra-headed  idolatry/' 

Such  is  the  religioiis  liistoiy  of  the  acarabseus,  a  crea- 
ture that  80  early  attracted  the  notice  of  man  by  it-s 
ingenious   and  industrious  habits,  that  It  was   selected 
by  liim  to  syrnhoHze  the  Creator ;  and  cutting  stones  to 
represent  it,*  he  wore  them  in  token  of  his  belief  in  a 
creator  of  all  things,  and  in  i^cognition  of  the  Divine 
Pr^encej  probably  attaching  to  them  at  first  no  more 
myBteriona  Import  or  virtue.    There  is  sonnd  rea-son  for 
believinj^  that  in  Uiis  form  the  symbol   existed  before 
Abraham,  and  that  its  fundamental  signification  of  crea- 
tion or  generation  was  gradually  overbuilt  w^ith  arbitrary 
8i>eciilationa  and  fantastic  notions.     In  theory  it  degen- 
erated into  a  crude  egoism,  a  vaunting  and  hj^ter-stoic 
hostility  to  nature,  which,  though  intellectually  godless, 
was  not  without  that  universal  instinct  for  divinity  which, 
by  countless  ways,  seeks  with  an  ever-present  and  im- 
portunate longing  for  the  one  sublimated  and  eternal 
BOuTce  from  wliich  it  sprang. 

Through  twenty-five  million  six  hundred  thousand 
AsoDgklues,  or  metempsychoses,  —  accoixhug  to  the  over- 
powering computation  of  his  priests, — ^did  Buddlia  strug- 
gle to  attain  the  tlivine  omniscience  of  Niphan,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  remembers  every  form  he  ever  entered,  and 
beholds  with  the  clear  eyes  of  a  god  the  endless  diversi- 
ties of  transmigration  in  the  animal,  human,  and  angehc 
worltb,  throughout  the  spaceless,  timeless,  numberless 
universe  of  visible  and  invisible  lile-  According  to  He- 
lachdes,  Pythagoras  used  to  say  of  himflfllf,  that  he  re- 

*  Six  rubies,  exqniiiiUly  cat  in  tliB  form  of  Ixjetlea,  aru  worn  aa  studs 
bf  Uu»  preavBt  King  of  BmsL 
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membered  ''  not  only  all  the  men,  but  all  the  animals  and 
all  the  plants,  his  soul  had  passed  through."  That  Py- 
thagoras believed  and  taught  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion may  hardly  be  doubted,  but  that  he  originated  it  is 
very  questionable.  Herodotus  intimates  that  both  Or- 
pheus and  Pythagoras  derived  it  &om  the  Egyptians,  but 
propounded  it  as  their  own,  without  acknowl^gment 

Nearly  every  male  inhabitant  of  Siam  enters  the  priest- 
hood at  least  once  in  his  lifetime.  Instead  of  the  moie 
vexatious  and  scandalous  forms  of  divorce,  the  party 
aggrieved  may  become  a  priest  or  a  nun,  and  thus  the  mat- 
rimonial bond  is  at  once  dissolved ;  and  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  after  three  or  four  months  of  probation  they 
may  be  reconciled  and  reunited,  to  live  together  in  the 
world  again. 

Chow  Khoon  Sah,  or  "  His  Lordship  the  Lake,"  whose 
functions  in  the  Watt  P*hra  Keau  I  have  described,  was  the 
High-Priest  of  Siam,  and  in  high  favor  with  his  Majesty. 
He  had  taken  holy  orders  with  the  double  motive  of  do- 
voting  himself  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature,  and  of 
escaping  the  fate,  that  otherwise  awaited  him,  of  becom- 
ing the  mere  thrall  of  his  more  fortunate  cousin,  the  king. 
In  the  palace  it  was  whispered  that  he  and  the  late  queen 
consort  had  been  tenderly  attached  to  each  other,  but 
that  the  lady's  parents,  for  prudential  considerations,  dis- 
countenanced the  match ;  "  and  so,"  on  the  eve  of  her 
betrothal  to  his  Majesty,  her  lover  had  sought  seclusion 
and  consolation  in  a  Buddhist  monastery.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  king  and  the  high-priest 
were  now  fast  friends.  The  latter  entertained  great  re- 
spect for  his  reverend  cousin,  whose  title  ("  The  Lake  *) 
described  justly,  as  well  as  poetically,  the  graceful  seren- 
ity and  repose  of  his  demeanor. 

Chow  Khoon  S&h  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  pal- 
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ace,  at  the  AVatt  Brahiiianee  Waid.    As  the  friendship  be- 
t'W'eeii  the  cousins  rif^ened,  his  Majesty  considered  that 
it  woiJd  be  well  for  him  to  have  the  contemplative  stu- 
dent, prudent  adviser,  and  ahle  reasoner  nearer  to  liim. 
"With  this  idea,  and  for  a  surprise  to  one  to  whom  all 
surprises  had  long  since  become  but  vanities  and  vexa- 
tious  of  spirit,  he  caused  to  be   erect<fd,  about   forty 
yanis  from  the  Grand  Palace,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
MeinaiDj  a  temple  which  he  named  Rajah-Bah-dii-Sang^ 
or  "  The  King  caused  me  to  be  built " ;  and  at  the  same 
timej  as  an  appendage  to  the  temple,  a  monastery  in  me- 
difieval  style,  —  the  workmanship  in  both  structures  being 
most  gubstautial  and  elaborate. 

The  sculptures  and  carvings  on  the  pillars  and  facades 

—  half^fabulous,  half-historical  figures,  conveying  ingen- 
ious  allegories  of  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  the  passions 

—  constituted  a  singular  tribute  to  the  exemplary  fame 
of  the  high-priest.  The  grounds  were  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  waDts  gravelled,  thus  invitLng  the 
contemplative  recluse  to  tranquil,  soothing  strolls.  These 
grounds  were  accessible  by  four  gates,  the  principal  one 
&cing  the  east,  and  a  private  jKirtal  opening  on  the 
canal. 

Tbe  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  and  mon- 
asteiy  of  Eajah-Bah-dit-Sang  was  the  occasion  of  ex- 
traordinary festivities,  consisting  of  theatrical  spectacles 
aod  performances,  a  carnival  of  dancing,  mass  around 
ei'eiy  conier-stone,  banquets  to  priests,  and  distributioDS 
of  clothing,  foodj  and  money  to  the  poor.  The  king 
presided  every  morning  and  evening  under  a  silken  can- 
opy; and  even  tliose  favorites  of  the  harem  who  were 
admitted  to  the  royal  confidence  were  provided  with 
teuts,  whence  they  could  witness  the  shows,  and  partici- 

1         pate  in  the  rejoicings  in  the  midst  of  which  the  good 

■        work  went  on* 
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After  the  several  services  of  maas  had  been  jicr- 
formed,  and  the  corner-stones  consecrated  by  the  poTiring 
on  of  oil  and  water*  seven  tall  lamps  were  lighted  to 
bum  above  them  seven  days  and  nights^  and  seventy 
priests  in  groups  of  seven,  forming  a  perfect  circle,  pmyt^i 
continually,  holding  in  their  hands  the  mystic  web  of 
seven  threads,  that  weird  circlet  of  life  and  death* 

Then  the  youngest  and  fairest  viigins  of  the  kad 
brouglit  offerings  of  com  and  wine,  milk,  honey,  and 
flowers,  and  pmred  them  on  the  consecmted  stones.  And 
after  tliat»  they  brought  potteiy  of  all  kinds,  —  vases, 
urns,  ewers,  gogleU,  bowls,  cups,  and  dishes, — and,  fling- 
ing them  into  the  foundations^  united  vtith  zeal  and  re- 
joicing in  the  "  meritorious  "  work  of  pounding  them  into 
fijue  dust ;  and  while  the  instruments  of  music  and  the 
Toices  of  the  male  and  female  singers  of  the  court  kept 
time  to  the  measured  crash  and  thud  of  the  w^ooden 
cluljs  in  those  young  and  tender  hands,  the  king  cast 
into  the  foundation  coins  and  ingots  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  Do  you  understand  the  word  '  charity/  or  maitA,  as 
your  apostle  St  Paul  explains  it  in  the  tkirteentli  chaj> 
ter  of  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ? "  said  his  M^* 
esty  to  me  one  morning,  when  he  had  been  diacttssing 
the  religion  of  Sakyamuni,  the  Buddha, 

"  I  believe  I  do,  your  Majesty  "  was  my  reply. 

"  Then,  tell  me,  what  does  St,  Paid  really  mean,  to 
what  custom  does  he  allude,  when  he  says,  '  Even  if  I 
give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  prof* 
iteth  me  nothing '  ? " 

'*  Custom  ! "  said  I.  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  custom 
The  giving  of  the  body  to  be  burned  is  by  bun  esteeoied 
the  highest  act  of  devotion,  the  purest  sacrifioe  man  OiB 
make  for  man," 

*  Oil  is  Uie  «Ukbl6M  of  life  and  loTe ;  W9!bat,  of  paritj^ 
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**  You  have  said  welL  It  is  the  highest  act  of  devo- 
tion that  can  be  made,  or  performed,  by  man  for  man,  — 
that  gi>Tng  of  hia  body  to  be  burned.  But  if  it  m  done 
£rotB  a  spirit  of  opposition,  for  the  sake  of  fame,  or  popu- 
lar applans^  of  for  any  other  such  motive,  is  it  still  to  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  act  of  sacrifice  ? " 

"  That  13  just  what  St-  Paul  means :  the  motive  conae- 
crates  the  deed" 

**  But  all  men  are  not  fortified  with  the  aelf-control 
T¥hieh  should  fit  them  to  be  great  exemplars  ;  and  of  the 
many  who  have  appeared  in  that  character,  if  strict  in- 
qviiry  were  made,  their  ^Trtue  would  be  found  to  proceed 
from  any  other  than  the  true  and  pure  apirit.  Sometimes 
it  is  indolence,  sometiinea  restlessness,  sometimes  vanity 
impatient  for  its  gratification,  and  rushing  to  assume  the 
part  of  humility  for  the  purpose  of  self-delusion." 

"  Now/'  said  the  King,  taking  several  of  his  long  strides 
in  the  vestilmle  of  his  library,  and  declaiming  with  his 
habitual  emphasis, ''  St  Paul,  in  this  chapter,  evidently 
and  strongly  applies  the  Buddhist's  word  maitA,  or 
'maikre€,  as  pronounced  by  some  Sanskrit  scholars ;  and 
explains  it  through  the  Buddhist's  custom  of  giving  the 
body  to  be  burned,  which  was  pmctised  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  is  found  unchanged  in  parts  of 
China,  Ceylon,  and  Siara  to  this  day,  Tlie  giving  of  the 
body  to  be  burned  has  ever  been  considered  by  devout 
Baddhiats  the  most  exalted  act  of  sell-abnegation. 

"  To  give  all  one's  goods  to  feed  the  poor  is  common  in 
this  country,  with  princes  and  people,  —  who  often  keep 
back  nothing  (not  even  one  cmoree,  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  cent)  to  provide  for  themselves  a  handfid  of  rice. 
Bat  then  they  stand  in  no  fear  of  star\"ation ;  for  death 
bj  hunger  is  unknown  where  Buddhism  is  preached  and 

"  I  know  a  man,  of  royal  parentage,  and  once  possessed 
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of  untold  ridies.  In  his  youtL  he  felt  such  pity  for  the 
poor,  the  old^  the  sick,  and  such  as  were  troubled  and  sot- 
rowfiil,  that  he  became  melaucholyj  and  after  spending 
several  years  in  the  continual  rehef  of  the  needy  and 
helpless,  he,  in  a  moment,  gave  all  his  goods,  -:-  in  a  word, 
ALL, — -'  to  feed  the  poor.'  This  njan  has  never  heard  of 
St.  Paul  or  his  writings  ;  but  he  knows,  and  tries  to  com- 
prehend in  its  fiilnesSj  the  Buddhist  word  Tnaitri. 

''  At  thirty  he  became  a  priest  For  five  years  he  had 
toOed  as  a  gardener ;  for  that  was  tlie  occupation  he 
preferredj  because  in  the  pursuit  of  it  he  acquired  much 
useful  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  plants, 
and  so  became  a  ready  physician  to  those  who  could  not 
pay  for  their  heaUng.  But  he  could  not  rest  content  with 
80  imperfect  a  life,  while  the  way  to  perfect  knowledge  of 
excellence,  truth,  and  charity  remamed  open  to  him;  so 
he  became  a  priest, 

"  This  happened  sixty-five  years  ago.  Now  he  is  nine- 
ty-five years  old  ;  and,  I  fear,  has  not  yet  found  the  truth 
and  excellence  he  has  been  in  seorcli  of  so  long.  But  I 
know  no  greater  man  than  he.  He  is  great  in  the  Chris- 
tian sense,  —  loving,  pitiful,  forbearing,  pura 

"  Once,  when  he  was  a  gardener,  he  was  robbed  of  his 
few  poor  tools  by  one  whom  he  had  befriended  in  many 
ways.  Some  time  after  that,  the  king  met  him,  and  in- 
quired of  his  necessities.  He  said  he  needed  tools  for  his 
gardening.  A  great  abundance  of  such  implements  was 
sent  to  him ;  and  immediately  he  shared  them  with  his 
neighbors,  taking  care  to  send  the  most  and  best  to  the 
man  who  had  robbed  him, 

''  Of  the  Uttle  that  remained  to  him,  he  gave  freely  to 
all  who  lacked  Not  his  own,  but  another's  wants,  weie 
his  sole  argument  in  asking  or  bestowing.  Now,  he  ia 
great  in  the  Buddhist  sense  also,  —  not  loving  life  nor 
fearing  death,  desiring  nothing  the  world  can  give,  beyond 
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the  peace  of  a  beatified  spirit  This  man  —  who  is  now 
the  High-Priest  of  Siam  —  would,  without  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  shrinkLng,  give  his  hodj,  ahve  or  dead,  to  be 
burned,  if  so  he  might  obtain  one  glimpse  of  eternal 
truth,  or  save  one  soul  from  death  or  sorrow. " 

More  than  eighteen  months  after  the  First  King  of  Siam 
had  entertained  me  with  this  esseutiaEy  Buddliistic  argu- 
ment, and  its  simple  and  impressive  illuatratiou,  a  party 
of  pages  hurried  me  away  with  them,  just  as  the  setting 
sun  was  trailing  his  last  loog,  lingering  shadows  through 
the  porches  of  the  palace.  His  Majesty  required  my 
presence;  and  his  Majesty's  commands  were  absolute 
and  instant  "  Find  and  fetch ! "  Ko  delay  was  to  be 
thought  of,  no  question  answered,  no  explanation  afforded, 
no  excuse  entertained.  So  with  resignation  I  followed 
my  guides,  who  led  the  way  to  the  monastery  of  Watt 
Eajah-Bah-dit-Sang.  But  having  some  experience  of  the 
moods  and  humors  of  his  Majesty,  my  mind  was  not 
wholly  free  from  imeasinesa.  Generally,  such  impetu- 
ous summoning  foreboded  an  interview  the  reverse  of 
agr^able. 

The  smi  had  set  in  glory  below  the  red  horizon  when  I 
entered  the  extensive  range  of  monastic  buildings  that 
adjom  the  temple.  Wide  tracts  of  wa\ing  corn  and 
avenues  of  oleanders  screened  from  view  the  distant  city, 
with  its  pagodas  and  palaces.  The  air  was  fresh  and 
bahny,  and  seemed  to  sigh  plaintively  among  the  betel 
and  cocoa  palms  that  skirt  the  monastery. 

The  pages  left  me  seated  on  a  stone  step,  and  ran  to 
announce  my  presence  to  tlie  king,  Ijong  after  the  moon 
hA  come  out  clear  and  cool,  and  I  had  begun  to  wonder 
TFliere  all  this  w^ould  end,  a  young  man,  robed  in  pure 
white,  and  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  lighted  taper  and 
a  lily  in  the  other,  beckoned  me  to  enter,  and  follow  him; 
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and  as  we  traversed  the  long,  low  passages  that  separate 
the  cells  of  the  priests,  the  weird  sound  of  voices,  chant- 
ing the  hymns  of  the  Buddhist  lituigy,  fell  upon  my  ear. 
The  darkness,  the  loneliness,  the  measured  monotone,  dis- 
tant and  dreamy,  all  was  most  romantic  and  exciting, 
even  to  a  matter-of-fact  English  woman  like  myself. 

As  the  page  approached  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
cells,  he  whispered  to  me,  in  a  voice  full  of  entreaty,  to 
put  off  my  shoes ;  at  the  same  time  prostrating  himself 
with  a  movement  and  expression  of  the  most  abject  hu- 
mility before  the  door,  where  he  remained,  without  chan- 
ging his  posture.  I  stooped  involuntarily,  and  scanned 
curiously,  anxiously,  the  scene  within  the  cell  There  sat 
the  king ;  and  at  a  sign  from  him  I  presently  entered, 
and  sat  down  beside  him. 

On  a  rude  pallet,  about  six  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
not  more  than  three  feet  wide,  and  with  a  bare  block  of 
wood  for  a  pillow,  lay  a  dying  priest  A  simple  garment 
of  faded  yeUow  covered  his  person ;  his  hands  were  fold- 
ed on  his  breast ;  his  head  was  bald,  and  the  few  blanched 
hairs  that  might  have  remained  to  fringe  his  sunken  tem- 
ples had  been  carefully  shorn,  —  his  eyebrows,  too,  were 
closely  shaven  j  his  feet  were  bare  and  exposed ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  not  in  the  vacant  stare  of  death,  but  with 
solemn  contemplation  or  scrutiny,  upward.  No  sign  of 
disquiet  was  there,  no  external  suggestion  of  pain  or 
trouble ;  I  was  at  once  startled  and  puzzled.  Was  he 
dying,  or  acting  ? 

In  the  attitude  of  his  person,  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  I  beheld  sublime  reverence,  repose,  absorp- 
tion. He  seemed  to  be  communing  with  some  spiritual 
presence. 

My  entrance  and  approach  made  no  change  in  him. 
At  Ms  right  side  was  a  dim  taper  in  a  gold  candlestick ; 
on  the  left  a  dainty  golden  vase,  filled  with  white  lilies, 
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freshly  gathered :  these  were  offerings   from   the  king. 

One  of  the  lilies  had  been  laid  on  his  breast,  and  con* 

trasted  toiichingly  with  the  dingy,  faded  yellow  of  his 

robe.    JuBt  over  the  region  of  the  heart  lay  a  coil  of  un- 

spnn  cotton  thread,  wtiich,  being  divided   into  seventy- 

fievBii  filaments,  was  distributed  to  the  hands  of  the 

priests,  who,  closely  seated,  quite  filled  the  cell,  so  that 

none  could  have  moved  without  difficulty.     Before  each 

priest  were  a  lighted  taper  and  a  lily,  symbols  of  faith  and 

purity.     From  time  to  time  one  or  otlier  of  that  solemn 

compiny  raised  his  voice,  and  chanted  stnmgely ;  and  all 

the  choir  responded  in  unison.     These  were  the  words,  as 

they  were  afterw^ard  translated  for  me  by  the  king. 

F'i^d  Voice.  SSjig-Khang  slnt  nang  g^ch'  cha  mi  I 
(Thou  Excellence,  or  Perfection  !  I  t^ke  refuge  in  thee,) 

All.  Nama  Pootho  sikig-Khang  sSrl  nang  g^ch'  ch4 
mi !  (Thou  who  art  named  Poot-tho  !  —  either  God, 
Buddha,  or  Mercy,  —  I  take  refuge  ia  thee.) 

First  Voicr.  Tuti  Smpi  s&ug-KhSug  s^rl  nang  g4ch' 
chl  mi  I     (Thou  Holy  One !  I  take  refuge  in  thee.) 

AIL  T6  satiya  sfing-Kh^ng  slira  nang  g^ch'  ch^  mil 
CThou  Truth,  I  take  refuge  in  thee,) 

As  the  sound  of  the  prayer  fell  on  bis  ear,  a  flickering 
smile  lit  up  the  pale,  sallow  countenance  of  the  dying 
man  witb  a  ^dsible  mild  radiance,  as  though  the  cliimty 
and  himnlity  of  his  nature,  in  departing,  left  the  light  of 
their  loveliness  there.  The  absorbing  rapture  of  that 
look,  wliich  seemed  to  overtake  the  invisible,  was  almost 
too  holy  to  gaze  upcm.  Riches,  station,  honors,  kindred, 
he  had  resigned  them  all,  more  than  half  a  century  since^ 
in  his  love  for  the  poor  and  his  longing  after  truth. 
Here  was  none  of  the  wavering  or  vagueness  or  incohe- 
T^ce  of  a  wandering,  dehrioua  di^ath.  He  was  going  to 
his  clear,  eternal  ctdni.  With  a  smde  of  perfect  peace  he 
Bdd :  '*  To  your  Majesty  I  commend  the  poor ;  and  this 
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that  remains  of  me  I  give  to  be  bumed."  And  that,  hia 
last  giftj  waa  indeed  his  all 

I  can  imagine  no  spectacle  more  wortliy  to  excite  a 
compassionate  emotion,  to  impart  an  abiiling  impression 
of  leverence,  than  the  tranquil  dying  of  that  good  old 
"  pagan/'  Gmdually  hia  breathing  became  more  labo- 
riuiis  ,  and  prt^sently,  turning  with  a  great  eftbrt  toward  the 
king,  he  said,  Chan  cha  pi  daunt !  —  "I  will  go  now  I  '* 
Instantly  the  priests  joined  in  a  loud  psalm  and  chant, 
"P'hra,  Arahang  sfing^Khang  sam  naug  gucb*  cba  mil'* 
(Thon  Sacred  One,  I  take  refuge  in  thee.)  A  few  min- 
utes  more,  and  the  spirit  of  the  High- Priest  of  Siam  had 
calmly  breathed  itself  away.  The  eyes  were  open  and 
fixed ;  the  hands  still  clasped ;  the  expression  sweetly 
content.  My  heart  and  eyes  were  fidl  of  teai-s,  yet  I 
was  comforted.  By  what  hope  1  I  know  notj  for  I  dared 
not  question  it 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  T  was  again  sum- 
moned by  his  Majesty  to  witness  the  burning  of  that  body* 

It  w^as  caiTied  to  the  cemetery  Watt  Sab  K4te ;  and 
tJiere  men,  hii'ed  t(j  do  snch  dreadful  offices  upon  the  dead, 
cut  oiT  all  the  flesh  and  flung  it  to  the  hungty  dogs  that 
haunt  that  monstrous  garbage-field  of  Buddhism,  The 
bone^,  and  all  that  remained  upon  them,  were  thoroughly 
burned ;  and  the  ashes,  carefully  gathered  in  an  earthen 
pot,  were  scattered  in  the  Little  gardens  of  wretches  too 
poor  to  buy  manure.  AH  that  was  left  now  of  the  ven- 
erable devotee  was  the  remembmnce  of  a  look. 

"  This,"  said  the  King,  aa  I  turned  away  sickened  and 
sorro^^ful,  "is  to  give  one's  body  to  lie  bumei  This  is 
what  your  St.  Paul  had  in  his  mind,  —  this  custom  of 
our  Buddhist  ancestc^rs,  this  complete  self-abnegation  in 
life  and  in  death,  —  when  he  said,  '  Even  if  I  give  my 
body  to  be  bunied,  and  have  not  charity  [//uttVrlj,  it 
profiteth  me  nothii^/" 
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COMMON  MAXIMA  OF  THE  PltTESTS  OF  SIAiL 


Gloiy  not  in  thyself,  but  rather  in  thy  neighbor, 

XMg  not  the  earth,  which  ia  the  ^nrca  of  liie  and  the 
mother  of  ali 

Cause  EC  tree  to  dia 

Kill  no  beast,  nor  insect,  not  even  the  smallest  ant  or  fly. 

Eat  nothing  between  meals, 

Eegard  not  singers,  dancers,  oor  players  on  instruments* 

Use  no  perfume  but  sweetness  of  thoughts. 

Keither  sit  nor  sleep  in  high  places. 

Be  lowly  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayst  be  lowly  in 
thy  act 

Hoard  neither  sQver  nor  gold. 

Entertain  not  thy  thoughts  with  worldly  thinp. 

Do  no  work  but  the  work  of  charity  and  truth- 
Give  not  flowers  unto  women,  but  rather  prayers.  ^ 

Contract  no  friendship  with  the  hope  of  gain. 

Borrow  nothing,  but  rather  deny  thy  want. 

Lend  not  unto  usury. 

Keep  neither  lance,  nor  sword,  nor  any  deadly  weapon. 

Judge  not  thy  neighbor. 

Bake  not,  nor  bum. 

Wink  not.     Be  not  familiar  nor  contemptuous. 

labor  not  for  hire,  but  for  charity. 

Look  not  upon  women  unchastely. 

Make  no  incisions  that  may  draw  blood  or  sap,  which 
m  the  life  of  man  and  nature. 

Give  no  medicines  which  contain  poison,  but  study  to 
acquire  the  true  art  of  healing,  which  is  the  highest  of  all 
arts,  and  pertains  to  the  wise  and  benevolent 

Love  all  men  equally. 

Perform  not  thy  meditations  in  public  places. 

Make  no  idols  of  any  kind 


XXTTT. 


CREMATION. 


AS  soon  as  his  Majesty  had  recovered  fi^m  his  genu- 
ine convulsion  of  grief  for  the  death  of  his  sweet 
little  princess,  Somdetch  Chow  F&-ying,  he  proceeded, 
habited  in  white,  with  all  his  family,  to  visit  the  cham- 
ber of  mourning.  The  grand-aunt  of  the  dead  child,  who 
seemed  the  most  profoundly  aiSicted  of  all  that  numerous 
household,  stUl  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  pale  cold 
darling,  and  would  not  be  comforted.  As  his  Majesty 
entered,  silently  ushered,  she  moved,  and  mutely  laid  her 
head  upon  his  feet,  moaning,  PooUtho  !  PooUfho  !  There 
were  tears  and  sighs  and  heart-wrung  sobs  around. 
Speechless,  but  with  trembling  lips,  the  royal  father  took 
gently  in  his  arms  the  little  corpse,  and  bathed  it  in  the 
Siamese  manner,  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  it.  In  this 
he  was  followed  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
the  more  distant  relatives,  and  such  ladies  of  the  harem 
as  chanced  to  be  in  waiting,  —  each  advancing  in  the 
order  of  rank,  and  pouring  pure  cold  water  from  a  silver 
bowl  over  the  slender  body  Two  sisters  of  the  king  then 
shrouded  the  corpse  in  a  sitting  posture,  overlaid  it  with 
perfumes  and  odoriferous  gums,  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
and,  lastly,  swaddled  it  in  a  fine  winding-sheet.  Finally 
it  was  deposited  in  a  golden  urn,  and  this  again  in  an- 
other of  finer  gold,  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
The  inner  urn  has  an  iron  grating  in  the  bottom,  and 
the  outer  an  orifice  at  its  most  pendent  point,  through 
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^wbicb,  by  means  of  a  tap  or  stop-c€ck,  the  fluids  are 
drawn  off  daily,  ttntil  *  the  cajdavre  liaa  become  quite 
dry- 

Thi3  double  urn  was  borne  on  a  gilt  sedan,  under  a 
royal  gilt  umbrella,  to  tbe  temple  of  the  Maha  Pbrasati 
-where  it  was  mounted  on  a  graduflted  platform  about  six 
feet  bigh.  DuriDg  this  part  of  tbe  ceremony,  and  while 
the  trumpeters  and  the  blowers  of  concb-shells  performed 
their  lugubrious  parts,  his  Majesty  sat  apart,  bi^  face 
buried  in  his  bands,  confessing  a  keener  anguish  than  bad 
ever  before  cut  hia  aelfisli  heart 

Tbe  urn  being  thus  elevated^  all  tbe  insignia  pertaining 
to  the  rank  of  tbe  little  princess  were  disposed  in  formal 
order  below  it,  as  though  at  her  feet   Then  the  musicians 
8tmck  up  a  passionate  paasage,  ending  in  a  plaintive  and 
truly  solemn  dii^e ;  after  which  bis  Majesty  and  all  tbe 
princely  company  retired,  leaving  the  poor  clod  to  await, 
in  ita  pagan  gauds  and  mockery,  the  last  offices  of  friend- 
ship.   But  not  always  alone ;  for  thrice  daily  —  at  early 
da  WD,  and  noon,  and  gloaming  ^ — the  musicians  came  to 
perform  a  requiem  for  the  soul  of  the  dead, —  "that  it 
may  soar  on  high,  from  the  llaming,  fragrant  pyre  for 
which  it  is  reserved,  and  return  to  ite  foster  parents. 
Ocean,  Earth,  Air,  Sky/*      With  these  is  joined  a  concert 
of  mourning  women,  ivho  bewail  the  early  dead,  extolling 
lier  beauty,  graces,  virtues ;  while  in  the  intervals,  four 
jjrie^ts  (who  are  relieved  every  fourth  hour)  chant  tbe 
praises  of  Buddha,  bidding  tbe  gentle  spirit  "  Yms  on  \ 
Pass  on  I ''  and  boldly  speed  through  the  labjTintb  before 
it^  ''throiigh   high,   deep,   and  famous   things,  through 
good  and  evd  things,  through  truth  and  error,  through 
wisdom  and  folly,  through  sorrow,  suflering,  hope,  life, 
joy,  love,  death,  through  endless  mutability,  into  immu- 
tebilityr" 
Ibese  services  are  performed  with  religious  care  daily 
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for  six  months;*  that  is,  until  the  time  appointed  for 
cremation.  Meanwhile,  in  the  obsequies  of  the  Princess 
Ffirying,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  erection  of  the 
customary  I^ror-mine,  —  a  temporary  structure  of  great 
splendor,  where  the  body  lies  in  state  for  several  days, 
on  a  throne  dazzling  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and 
precious  stones. 

For  the  funeral  honors  of  royalty  it  is  imperative  that 
the  Fhra-m^ne  be  constructed  of  virgin  timber.  Trunks 
of  teak,  from  two  hundred  to  two  himdred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  of  proportionate  girth,  are  felled  in  the 
forests  of  Myolonghee,  and  brought  down  the  Meinam  in 
rafts.  These  trunks,  planted  thirty  feet  deep,  one  at  each 
comer  of  a  square,  serve  as  pillsurs,  not  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  high,  to  support  a  sixty-foot  spire, 
an  octagonal  pyramid,  covered  with  gold  leaf  Attached 
to  this  pyramid  are  four  wings,  forty  feet  long,  with 
handsome  porches  looking  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass;  here  alao  are  four  colossal  figures  of  heroic 
myths,  each  with  a  lion  couchant  at  its  feet. 

On  one  side  of  the  square  reserved  for  the  PTira-mtee, 
a  vast  hall  is  erected  to  accommodate  the  Supreme  King 
and  his  family  while  attending  the  fimeral  ceremonies. 
The  several  roofs  of  this  temporary  edifice  have  peculiar 
horn-like  projections  at  the  ends,  and  are  covered  with 
crimson  doth,  while  golden  draperies  are  suspended 
from  the  ceiling.  The  entire  space 'around  the  Fhra- 
m^ne  is  matted  with  bamboo  wicker-work,  and  decorated 
with  innumerable' standards  peculiar  to  Siam.  Here  and 
there  may  be  seen  grotesque  cartoons  of  the  wars  of  gods 
and  giants,  and  rude  landscapes  supposed  to  represent  the 
Buddhist's  heaven,  with  lakes  and  groves  and  gardens. 
Beyond  these  are  playhouses  for  theatrical  displays,  pup- 
pet-shows, masquerades,  posturing,  somersaulting,  leap- 

*  Twelve  monthfl  for  a  king. 


iDg,  wrestUog,  balancing  on  ropes  and  wires,  and  the 
tricks  of  professional  buffoons.  Here  also  are  restaurants, 
or  cook-sfaops,  for  all  classes  of  people  above  the  degree 
of  boots ;  and  these  are  open  day  and  night  during  the 
pmod  devoted  to  the  funeral  rites. 

The  grand  lodge  erected  for  the  Second  King  and  his 
household,  at  tbe  cremation  of  his  little  niece,  resembled 
that  of  his  brother,  the  Supreme  King,  in  the  regal  style 
of  its  decorations. 

The  centre  of  the  P^hm-m^ne  is  a  lofty  octagon ;  and 
directly  under  tbe  great  spire  is  a  gorgeous  eight-sided 
pyramid,  diminishing  by  right-angled  gradations  to  a 
tnmcated  top,  its  bt^e  being  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  higher  by  twenty  feet  than  the  suiivjunding 
Ixtildings.  On  this  pyramid  stood  the  um  of  gold  con- 
taining tbe  remains  of  the  royal  child.  Above  the  um  a 
golden  canopy  hung  from  tbe  lofty  ceiling,  and  far  above 
this  again  a  circular  white  awning  wa^  spread,  represent- 
ing the  firmament  studded  with  silver  stars.  Under  the 
canopy,  and  just  over  little  Fft-ying's  um,  the  whitest  and 
most  fragrant  flowers,  gathered  and  arranged  by  those 
who  loved  her  best  in  life,  formed  a  bright  odoriferous 
bower.  The  pyramid  itself  was  decorated  with  rare  and 
beautiful  gifts,  of  glass,  porcelain,  alabaster,  silver,  gold, 
and  artificial  flowers,  with  images  of  birds,  beasts,  men, 
women,  children,  and  angels.  Splendid  chandeliers  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  lesser  lights  on  the  angles 
of  the  pyramid,  illuminated  the  funeral  halL 

These  showy  preparations  completed,  the  royal  mourn- 
ers only  waited  for  the  appointed  time  when  die  remains 
must  be  laid  in  state  upon  the  consecrated  pyre.  At 
dawn  of  that  day,  cdl  the  princes,  nobles,  govemors,  and 
superior  priests  of  the  kingdom,  with  throngs  of  baser 
men,  women,  and  children,  in  their  holiday  attire,  came 
to  grace  the  ''  fiery  consummation  "  of  little  F&-ying.    A 
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Toysl  baige  conveyed  me,  with  my  boy,  to  the  palace^ 
whence  we  followed  on  foot 

The  gold  urn,  in  an  ivory  chariot  of  antique  fashicm, 
richly  gilt,  was  drawn  by  a  pair  of  milk-white  horses,  and 
followed  and  attended  by  hundreds  of  men  clad  in  pure 
white.  It  was  preceded  by  two  other  chariots ;  in  the 
first  sat  the  high-priest^  reading  short,  pithy  aphorisms 
and  precepts  from  the  sacred  books;  in  the  other  fol- 
lowed the  fall  brothers  of  the  deceased  A  strip  of 
silver  cloth,  six  inches  wide,  attached  to  the  urn,  was 
loosely  extended  to  the  seats  of  the  royal  mourners  in  this 
second  chariot,  and  thence  to  the  chariot  of  the  high- 
priest,  on  whose  lap  the  ends  were  laid,  symbolizing  the 
mystic  union  between  death,  life,  and  the  Buddha. 

Next  after  the  urn  came  a  chariot  laden  with  the  sa- 
cred sandal-wood,  the  aromatic  gums,  and  the  wax  tapers. 
The  wood  was  profusely  carved  with  emblems  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter ;  for  though  the  fire  apparently 
consumes  the  pUe,  and  with  it  the  body,  the  priests  are 
careful  to  interpret  the  process  as  that  by  which  both  are 
endued  with  new  vitality;  thus  everything  consecrated 
to  the  religious  observances  of  Buddhism  is  made  to 
typify  some  latent  truth. 

Then  came  a  long  procession  of  mythological  figures, 
nondescripts  drawn  on  smsdl  wooden  wheels,  and  covered 
with  offerings  for  the  priests.  These  were  followed  by 
crowds  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  mystic  triform  flower,  emblematic  of  the  sacred  circle, 
Om,  or  Aum.  To  hold  this  mystic  flower  above  the  head, 
and  describe  with  it  endless  circles  in  the  air,  is  regarded 
as  a  performance  of  peculiar  virtue  and  "  mei;it,*'  and  one 
of  the  most  signal  acts  of  devotion  possible  to  a  BuddMst 
And  yet,  as  the  symbol  of  One  great  Central  Spirit^ 
whose  name  it  is  profanation  to  utter,  the  symbol  is 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  doctrines  of  Buddhism. 
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The  moment  the  strange  concourse,  human  and  n 
logical,  b^an  to  move,  the  conch-shells,  horns,  trui 
8ackbuts,  pipes,  dulcimers,  flutes,  and  harps  rent  tl 
with  wild  wailing;  but  above  the  din  rose  the 
booming,  measured  beat  of  the  death-drums.  Very  si 
and  indescribably  stirring  is  this  ancient  music,  wj 
various  weird  and  prolonged  cadences,  and  that  s< 
thundering  boom  enhancing  the  peculiar  sweetness  < 
dirge  as  it  rises  and  falls. 

Under  the  spell  of  such  sotmds  as  these  the  proci 
moved  slowly  to  the  P'hra-m^ne.  Here  the  urn  was 
by  means  of  pullejrs,  and  enthroned  on  the  splendid  ] 
tal  prepared  for  it  The  silver  cloth  from  the  e 
of  the  high-priest  was  laid  upon  it,  the  ends  droopi 
the  eastern  and  western  sides  to  the  rich  carpet  ( 
floor.  A  hundred  priests,  fifty  on  either  hand,  reh( 
in  concert,  seated  on  the  floor,  long  hymns  in  Pali 
the  sacred  books,  principsdly  embodying  melancho 
flections  on  the  brevity  and  uncertainty  of  humai 
Aftep  which^  holding  the  silver  cloth  between  the  t 
and  forefinger,  they  joined  in  silent  prayer,  therel 
they  suppose,  communicating  a  saving  virtue  to  the 
which  conveys  it  to  the  dead  within  the  urn.  The] 
tinned  thus  engaged  for  about  an  hour,  and  then 
drew  to  give  place  to  another  hundred,  and  so  on, 
thousands  of  priests  had  taken  part  in  the  solemn 
dses.  Meanwhile  the  four  already  mentioned  still  p: 
day  and  night,  at  the  Maha  Phrasat  A  service  was 
wise  performed  for  the  royal  family  twice  a  day, 
adjacent  temporary  chapel,  where  sdl  the  court  atte 
—  including  the  noble  ladies  of  the  harem,  who  o 
private  oratories,  hung  with  golden  draperies,  b 
which  they  can  see  and  hear  without  being  seen 
long  as  these  funeral  ceremonies  last,  the  numerouf 
course  of  priests  is  sumptuously  entertained 
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At  nightfall  the  Fhra-m^ne  is  brilliMitly  lUumin&ted, 
within  ftiid  without^  and  the  people  are  entertaiiied  with 
dramatic  spectacles  derived  from  the  Chinese,  Hindoo^  Ma- 
layan, and  Pereian  ckssica,  Efligies  of  the  fabulons  Hy- 
dra, or  dragon  with  aeven  heads,  iUuminated,  and  animated 
by  men  concealed  within,  are  seen  endeavoriDg  to  swal- 
low the  moon,  represented  by  a  globe  of  fire.  Another 
monster,  probably  the  Chimera,  with  the  head  and  breast 
of  a  lion  and  the  body  of  a  goat,  vomitB  flame  and  smoke. 
There  are  also  figures  of  Echidna  and  Cerberus,  the  former 
represented  as  a  beautiful  njnmph,  but  terminating  below 
the  waist  in  the  coils  of  a  dragon  or  python ;  and  the 
latter  aa  a  triple-headed  dog,  evidently  the  canine  buga- 
boo that  is  supposed  to  have  guarded  Pluto's  dreadM 
gates. 

About  nine  o'clock  fireworks  were  ignited  by  the  king's 
own  hand,  —  a  very  beautiful  display,  i-epresenting,  among 
other  graceful  forms,  a  variety  of  shrubbery,  which  gradu- 
ally blossomed  with  rosea,  dahlias,  oleanders,  and  other 
flowers. 

The  flinging  of  money  and  trinkets  to  the  rabble  is 
usually  the  most  exciting  of  the  pranks  which  diversify 
the  fimeral  ceremonies  of  Siamese  royalty ;  in  this  itud  a 
propos  pastime  his  Majesty  took  a  lively  part  The  per- 
sonal eflTect^  of  the  deceased  are  divided  into  two  or  more 
equal  portions,  one  of  which  is  bestowed  on  the  poor, 
another  on  the  priests;  memorials  and  compUmentatj^ 
tokens  are  presented  to  the  princes  and  nobles,  and  the 
friends  of  the  royal  family.  The  more  costly  articles  are 
ticketed  and  distributed  by  lottery ;  and  smaller  objects, 
such  as  rings  and  gold  and  silver  couis,  are  put  into 
lemons,  which  his  llajeaty,  standing  on  the  piazza  of  his 
temporaiy  palace,  flings  among  the  sea  of  heads  below. 
There  is  also  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  PTaiB- 
mfene,  an  artiflcial  tree,  bearing  gold  and  silver  fruit,  which 
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as  pluclced  by  officers  of  the  court,  and  tossed  to  the  poor 
on  eveiy  side.  Each  thr^jw  is  Uailed  by  a  wild  shout 
from  the  multitude,  and  followed  by  a  mad  scramble. 

In  this  connection  the  following  "notification"  from 
tlie  king's  hand  will  be  intelligible  to  t^e  reader. 

*^THE  KcmncA^TTon 


•'In  regard  to  the  monming  difttribution  and  donation 
in  funeral  semce  or  ceremony  of  cremation  of  the  re- 
maina  of  Her  late  lioyal  Highness  celestial  Princess  Som* 
detch  Chowfa  Chandrmondol  Sobhon  Bhagiawati  *  whose 
death  took  place  on  the  12th  May,  Anno  Christi  186S. 

"  This  Port  consisting  of  a  glasscoverbox  enclosing  a 
idol  of  Chinese  fabulouscLiiadrupcd  called  '  aai '  or  Lion, 
covered  with  goldleaf  ornamented  with  coined  pieces  of 
silver  A  rings  a  black  bag  of  funeral  balls  enclosing 
some  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coins  &c.^  in  funeral  ser- 
vice of  Her  late  Royal  Higlmess  the  forenamed  princess, 
the  ninth  daughter  or  sixteenth  offspring  of  His  Majesty 
the  reigning  Supreme  King  of  Siam,  which  took  place  in 
ceremony  continued  from  16th  to  2l3t  day  of  February 
Anno  Christi  1864  prepared  ex-property  of  Her  late  la* 
mented  Eoyal  Highness  the  deceased  and  assistant  fimds 
from  certein  members  of  the  Royal  Family-  designed  from 
Ms  Gracious  Majesty  Somdetrch  P'hm  Panimendr  Maha 
Mongkut,  Her  late  Boyal  Highness*  bereaved  Koyal  father. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  celestial  princes  Somdeteh  Chowfa 
Cliulalonkom  the  full  elder  brother,  Cbou^fa  Chaturont 
Bftsmi,  and  Chowfa  Bhangurangsi  Swang-wongae,  the  two 
younger  full  brothers,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
JTobhawongs  Krommun  Malia-suarsivivalas  the  eldest  half 
brother.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  twenty-five  princes^ 
^t&-bhinihar,  Gaganang  Yugol  &c.  the  younger  half- 
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brotherSj  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  seren  princesses, 
Yingyawlaeks,  Dacksinja^  and  Soraawati,  &c.,  the  elder 
sistera,  18  princesses,  Srinagswasti,  &c.,  the  younger  half- 
Bisters  of  Her  late  Eoyal   Highness  the  deceased,  for 

friendly  acceptance  of who  is  one  of 

His  present  Siamese  Majesty^s  friends  who  either  have 
ever  been  acquainted  in  person  or  through  means  of  cor- 
respondence &c.  certain  of  whom  have  ever  seen  Her  late 
Koyal  Highness,  and  some  have  been  acquainted  with 
certain  of  her  late  Eoyal  Highness  the  deceased*s  elder 
or  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

'VHis  Siamese  Majesty,  with  his  29  sons,  and  25 
daughtere  above  partly  named^  trusts  that  this  part 
will  be  acceptable  to  every  one  of  His  Gracious  Maj- 
esty's and  their  Royal  Highnesses'  friends  who  ever  have 
been  acquainted  with  his  present  Majesty,  and  certain 
of  Their  Eoyal  Highnesses  or  Her  late  Koyal  Highness 
the  deceased,  either  in  person  or  by  correspondence,  or 
only  by  name  through  cards  &c.  for  a  token  of  remem- 
brance of  Her  late  Royal  Highness  the  deceased  and  for 
feelittg  of  Emotion  that  this  path  ought  to  be  followed 
by  every  one  of  human  beings  after  long  or  short  time,  as 
the  lights  of  lives  of  all  living  beings  are  like  flames  of 
candles  lighted  in  opening  air  without  covering  and  Pro- 
tecting on  eveiy  side,  so  it  shall  be  considered  with  great 
emotion  by  the  readers. 

**  Dated  B^jtal  FuKBttAL  place. 

Bangkok,  20th  February,  Anno  Chiiati  ISft*." 

Thus  twelve  days  were  jessed  in  feasting,  drinking, 

praying,  preaching,  sporting,  gambling  and  scrambling. 
On  the  thirteenth,  the  double  um,  with  its  melancholy 
moral,  was  removed  from  the  pyramid,  and  the  inner  one, 
with  the  grating,  was  laid  on  a  bed  of  fragrant  sandal^ 
wood,  and  aromatic  gums,  connected  with  a  train  of  gun* 
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po^wder,  which  the  king  ignited  with  a  match  from  the 
sacred  fire  that  bums  continually  in  the  temple  "Watt 
P'hra  Keau,     The  Second  King  then  lighted  his  candles 
ftouL  the  same  torch,  and  laid  them  on  the  pyre ;  and  bo 
on,  in  the  order  of  rank,  down  to  the  meanest  slave, 
until  many  hundreds  of  wax  candlea  and  boxes  of  pre- 
cioita  spices  and  fragrant  guma  were  cast  into  the  flames. 
The  funeral  orchestra  then  played  a  wailing  dirge,  and 
the  mourning  women  broke  into  a  concerted  and  pro- 
longed keen,  of  the  most  ear-piercing  and  heart*rending 
description. 

When  the  fire  had  qidte  burned  itself  out,  all  that  re- 
maiued  of  the  bone^,  eliarred  and  blackened,  was  care- 
fully gathered,  deposited  in  a  third  and  smaller  urn  of 
'  gold,  and  again  conveyed  in  great  state  to  the  Maha  Phra- 
sat.  The  ashes  were  also  collected  with  scrupulous  pains 
in  a  pure  cloth  of  white  muslin,  and  laid  in  a  gold  dish  ; 
aft-erward,  attended  by  all  the  mourning  women  and  mu- 
sicians, and  escorted  by  a  procession  of  barges,  it  was 
floated  some  miles  down  the  river,  and  there  committed 
to  the  waters. 

Nothing  left  of  our  lovely  darling  but  a  few  charred 
bits  of  rubbish  !  But  in  memory  I  still  catch  glimj>3e3  of 
the  sylph-like  form,  halt*  veiled  in  the  shroud  of  flame 
that  wrapped  her  last,  but  ^ith  the  innocent,  questioning 
ey^  BtiU  turned  to  me  ;  and  as  I  look  back  into  tlieir 
deptlis  of  purity  and  love^  again  and  again  T  moum,  as  at 
first,  for  that  which  made  me  feel,  more  and  more  by  its 
sympathy,  the  peculiar  desolation  of  my  life  in  the  palace* 


Immediately  on  the  death  of  a  Supreme  King  an  order 
is  issued  for  the  universal  sha\dng  of  the  bristly  tuft 
from  tlie  heads  of  all  male  subjects.  Only  those  princes 
^bo  are  older  than  their  deceased  sovereign  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  this  law. 
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Upon  his  suocessor  devolveB  tlie  dufy  of  providijDg  for 
tbe  erection  of  the  royal  P'hra-m&ne  —  as  to  the  propor- 
tions and  adornment  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
guided  by  regard  for  the  august  rank  oi  the  deceased,  and 
the  public  estimation  in  which  his  name  and  fame  are 
held.  Boyal  despatches  are  forthwith  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  four  different  provinces  in  the  extreme  north, 
where  the  noblest  timber  abounds,  commanding  each  of 
them  to  fUmish  one  of  the  great  pillars  for  the  P'hra- 
m^ne.  These  must  be  of  the  finest  wood,  perfectly 
straight,  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. 

At  the  same  time  twelve  pillars,  somewhat  smaller,  are 
required  from  the  governors  of  twelve  other  provinces; 
besides  much  timber  in  other  forms  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  grand  fimeral  hall  and  its  numerous  sup- 
plementary buildings.  As  sacred  custom  will  not  tolerate 
the  presence  of  pillars  that  have  already  been  used  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  it  is  indispensable  that  fresh  ones, 
"  virgin  trunks,"  be  procured  for  every  new  occasion  of 
the  obsequies  of  royalty.  These  four  great  trunks  are 
hard  to  find,  and  can  be  floated  down  the  Meinam  to  the 
capital  only  at  the  seasons  when  that  stream  and  its  trib- 
utaries are  high.  This  is  perhaps  the  natural  cause  of  the 
long  interval  that  elapses  —  twelve  months  —  between 
the  death  and  the  cremation  of  a  Siamese  king^ 

The  "giant  boles  "  are  dragged  in  primitive  fashion  to 
the  banks  of  the  stream  by  elephants  and  bufiGedoes,  and 
shipped  in  rafts.  Arrived  at  Bangkok,  they  are  hauled 
on  rollers  inch  by  inch,  by  men  working  with  a  rude 
windlass  and  levers,  to  the  site  of  the  Fhra-mine. 

The  following  description  of  the  cremation,  at  Bejre- 
puri,  of  a  man  "  in  the  middle  walks  of  life,"  is  taken 
from  the  Bangkok  Becorder  of  May  24,  1866 :  — 
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*•  The  oorpe©  was  first  to  be  offered  to  tbe  vultures,  a 
Imndred  or  more.  Before  the  coffin  was  opened  the  fdtby 
and  horrible  gang  had  aasembledj '  for  wbere^>ever  the 
canai^  is,  Uiere  will  the  eagles  (\'TJtuTes)  be  gathered* 
together,'  They  were  [ferched  on  the  ridges  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  even  on  small  trtjcs  and  bushes, Vi thin  a  few  feet 
of  the  body ;  and  so  greedy  were  they  that  the  sexton 
and  Ills  assistants  bad  to  beat  them  oH'  many  tinier  before 
the  coffin  could  be  opened.  They  seemed  to  know  that 
there  would  be  but  a  mouthful  for  each,  if  divided  among 
them  all,  and  the  pack  of  greedy  dogs  besideSj  that  waited 
for  their  sliare.  The  body  was  taken  from  the  coffin  and 
laid  on  a  pile  of  wood  tliat  had  been  prepai-ed  on  a  small 
temporary  altar.  Then  the  birds  were  allowed  to  descend 
upon  the  corpse  and  tear  it  as  they  liked.  For  a  while  it 
was  <iuite  hidden  in  the  rush.  But  each  bird,  grabbing  its 
part  with  bill  and  claws,  spread  its  wings  and  mounted  to 
some  quiet  place  to  eat.  The  sexton  seemed  to  think 
that  be  too  was  '  making  merit  *  by  cotting  off  parts  of  the 
body  and  throwing  them  to  the  hungry  dogs,  m  the  dying 
man  had  done  in  bequeathing  his  body  to  those  carrion- 
feeders.  The  birds,  not  satisfied  with  what  they  got  from 
the  altar,  came  down  and  quarrelled  with  the  cura  for 
their  share. 

**  AVbile  thi.g  was  going  on,  the  mourners  stood  waiting, 
with  wax  candles  and  incense  sticks,  to  pay  theix  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  deceased  by  assisting  iti  the  bum* 
ing  of  the  bones  after  the  rultures  and  dogs  had  stripped 
them.  The  sexton,  with  the  assistance  of  another,  gath- 
ered up  the  skeleton  and  put  it  back  into  the  coffin,  which 
was  lifted  by  four  men  and  carried  around  the  funeral 
pile  three  times.  It  was  then  laid  on  the  pile  of  wood, 
and  a  few  sticks  were  put  into  the  coffin  to  aid  in  burn- 
ing the  bones.  Then  a  lighted  torch  was  applied  to  the 
jile^  lyad  the  relatives  and  other  mouniers  advEtnced,  and 
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laid  each  a  wax  candle  by  the  torch.    Others  brought  in- 
cense and  cast  it  on  the  pile. 

'*  The  vidtures,  having  had  but  a  scanty  breakfast,  lin- 
gered around  the  place  until  the  fire  had  left  nothing  more 
for  them,  when  they  shook  their  ugly  heads,  and  hopping 
a  few  steps,  to  get  up  a  momentum,  flapped  their  harpy 
wings  and  flew  away." 
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ni  JTY  friend  Maha  MoDgkut  used  to  maintain,  with  the 
J3lL  doctors  and  sophists  of  his  sectj  that  the  Buddhist 
priesthood  have  no  superstitions ;  that  though  they  do 
not  accept  the  Christian's  "  Providence,"  they  do  believe 
in  a  Creator  {Fhra-Tham),  at  whose  will  all  crude  mat- 
ter sprang  into  existence,  but  who  exercises  no  further 
control  over  it ;  that  man  is  but  one  of  the  endless  muta* 
tions  of  matter,  —  was  not  created,  but  has  existed  from  the 
beginning,  and  will  continue  to  exist  to  all  eternity ;  that 
though  he  was  not  bom  in  sin,  he  is  held  by  the  second- 
ary law  of  retribution  accountable  for  offences  committed 
in  his  person,  and  these  he  must  expiate  through  sutse- 
quent  tranamigrations,  until,  by  sublimation,  he  is  ab- 
sorbed again  into  the  primal  source  of  his  being ;  and 
that  mutability  is  an  essential  and  absolute  law  of  the 
universe. 

In  Hke  manner  they  protest  that  they  are  not  idolaters, 
any  more  than  the  Eoman  Cathohcs  are  p^ans;  that 
the  image  of  Buddlia,  their  Teacher  and  High-Priest,  is  to 
them  what  the  qrucifix  is  to  the  Jesuit ;  neither  more  nor 
less.  They  scout  the  idea  that  they  worsliip  the  whita 
elephant,  but  acknowledge  that  they  hold  the  beast 
sacred,  as  one  of  the  incarnations  of  their  great  re- 
former. 

Nevertheless,  no  nation  or  tribe  of  all  the  human  race 
has  ever  been  more  profotindly  inoculated  with  a  su- 
IQ 
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perstitioii  the  most  depraviBg  and  malignaiit  than  the 
Siamese.  They  have  peopled  their  spiritual  world  with 
grotesques,  conceived  in  liallucination  and  brought  forth 
in  nightmare,  the  monstrous  devices  of  mischief  on  the 
one  hand  and  misery  on  the  otber^  —  gods,  demons,  genii, 
goblins,  wraiths ;  and  to  flatter  or  propitiate  these,  es- 
pecially to  eidiat  their  tutelary  offices,  they  commit  or 
connive  at  crimen  of  fentaatic  enormity. 

While  residing  within  the  walls  of  Bangkok,  I  learned 
of  the  existence  of  a  custom  haviEig  all  the  stability  and 
force  of  a  Medo-Persic  law.  Whenever  a  command  ha^ 
gone  forth  from  the  throne  for  the  erection  of  a  new  fort 
01  a  new  gate,  or  the  reconstmctioa  of  an  old  one,  thia 
ancient  custom  demands,  aa  the  first  step  ia  the  proce- 
dure, that  three  innocent  men  shall  be  immolated  on  tim 
site  selected  by  the  court  askologerSj  and  at  theii  "  aus- 
picious" hour. 

In  1865,  his  Maj^ty  and  the  French  Consul  at  Bang- 
kok had  a  grave  miannderstanding  about  a  proposed 
modification  of  a  treaty  relating  to  Cambodia.  The  con- 
sul demanded  the  removal  of  the  prime  minister  from  the 
commission  appointed  to  armnge  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 
The  king  replied  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  remove 
the  Kralahome.  Afterwardi  the  consul,  always  irritable 
and  insolent,  having  nursed  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm, 
waylaid  the  king  as  be  was  returning  from  a  temple,  and 
threatened  Mm  with  war,  and  what  not,  if  he  did  not  ac- 
cede to  his  demands.  Whereupon,  the  poor  king,  efiec- 
tiially  intimidated,  took  refuge  in  his  palace  behind  barred 
gates ;  and  forthwith  sent  messengers  to  his  astrologers, 
magicians,  and  soothaayers,  to  inquire  what  the  situation 
prognosticated. 

The  magi  and  the  angura,  and  all  the  seventh  sons  of 
seventh  sons,  having  shrewedly  pumped  the  officers,  and 
made  a  solemn  show  of  consulting  their  oracles,  replied : 
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'*  The  times  are  full  of  omen-  Danger  approaclies  from 
a£^.  Let  bis  Majesty  erect  a  third  gate^  on  tli@  aaat  aad 
on  the  weaU" 

Next  morning,  Tietimes,  pick  and  spade  were  busy,  dig- 
ging deep  trenches  outside  the  pair  of  galea  that,  on  the 
east  and  west  alike,  already  protected  the  palaca 

Meanwhile^  the  coosiil  either  quite  foi^ot  his  threats, 
or  cooled  in  the  cuddling  of  them  ;  yet  day  and  night  the 
king's  people  plied  pick  and  spade  and  basket  in  the  new 
foundations.  When  all  was  ready,  the  Smi  Luang,  or 
secret  council  of  Royal  Judges,  met  at  midnight  in  the 
palace,  and  despatched  twelve  officers  to  lurk  around  the 
new  gates  until  dawn.  Two,  stationed  juat  within  the 
entrance,  assume  the  character  of  neighl)or3  and  friends, 
calling  loudly  to  this  or  that  paasenger,  and  continually 
repeating  femiUar  names.  The  jieasants  and  market  folk, 
who  are  always  passing  at  that  hour,  hearing  these  calls, 
atop,  and  turn  to  see  who  is  wanted.  Instantly  the  myr- 
midons of  the  san  luaug  rush  from  their  hiding-places, 
and  arrest,  hap-hazard,  six  of  them  —  thi-ee  fi^r  each  gate. 
From  that  moment  the  doom  of  these  astonished,  trem- 
bling wretches  is  sealed  No  petitions,  payments,  prayers^ 
can  save  them. 

la  the  centre  of  the  gateway  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch  is 
dug,  and  over  it  is  suspended  by  two  cords  an  enonnous 
beam.  On  the  "  auspicious  "  day  for  the  aacrifiee,  the  in- 
nocent,  unresisting  victims  —  *'  hinds  and  churls "  per- 
haps, of  the  lowest  degree  in  Bangkok  —  are  mocked  with 
a  dainty  and  elaborate  banquet,  and  then  conducted  in 
state  to  their  fatal  post  of  honor.  The  king  and  all  the 
court  make  profound  olieiaiince  Injfore  them,  his  Majesty 
adjuring  them  earnestly  ''to  guar^l  with  devotion  the 
gate,  DOW  about  to  be  intrusted  to  their  keeping,  from  all 
dangers  and  calamities ;  and  to  come  in  season  to  fore- 
warn him^  if  either  traitors   within  or  enemies  without 
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should  conspire  againat  the  peace  of  Ma  people  or  the 

safety  of  his  throne."  Even  as  the  last  word  of  this  ex- 
hortation  falls  from  the  royal  lips^  the  cords  are  cut,  the 
ponderous  engine  crushes  the  heads  of  the  distin* 
guished  wretches,  and  three  Bangkok  ragamuffins  are 
metempsychoaed  into  three  guardian-angels  {Themdak). 

Siamese  citizens  of  wealth  and  influence  often  bury 
treasure  in  the  earthj  to  save  it  from  arbitrary  confiscation. 
In  such  cases  a  slave  is  generally  immolated  on  the  spot, 
to  make  a  guardian  genius.  Among  certain  classes,  not 
always  the  lowest,  we  find  a  greedy  passion  that  expends 
itself  in  indefatigable  digging  for  such  precious  ca^^hes, 
m  the  environs  of  abandoned  temples,  or  among  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  capital,  Ayndia.  These  treasure-seekers 
first  pass  a  night  near  the  supposed  place  of  concealment, 
having  offered  at  sunset  to  the  genius  of  the  spot  obla- 
tions of  candles,  perfumed  tapers^  and  roasted  rice.  They 
then  betake  themselves  to  slumber ;  and  in  their  dreams 
the  genie  is  expected  to  appear,  and  indicate  precisely 
the  hiding-place  of  hia  golden  charge,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  wink  at  ita  sacking  in  consideration  of  the  reg- 
ular perq^uisita,  —  "  one  pig's  head  and  two  bottles  of  ar- 
rack," On  the  other  hand,  the  genie  nmy  appear  in  an 
angry  aspect,  flourishing  the  conventional  club  in  a  style 
that  means  business,  and  demanding  by  what  right  the 
intruders  would  tamper  with  his  charge  ;  whereat  sudden 
waking  and  dishevelled  flight 

Another  and  more  barbarous  auperatition  relates  to 
premature  delivery.  In  such  a  case  the  embarrassed 
mother  caUs  in  a  female  m^ician^  who  declares  that  an 
evil  spirit  has  practised  a  spiteful  joke  upon  the  married 
pair,  with  a  design  upon  the  life  of  the  mother.  So  say- 
ing, she  pops  the  still-bom  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  with 
that  in  her  left  hand  and  a  sword  in  her  right,  makes  for 
the  margin  of  a  deep  stream,  where,  with  an  approved 
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impTecation  upon  the  fiend  and  a  savage  slaab  at  the 
manildn,  she  tosses  the  pot  and  its  untimely  cont4aiita 
into  the  flood. 

By  such  witches  as  tliis,  sorceries  of  all  kinds  are  prac- 
tised for  fee.  They  are  likewise  supposed  to  be  skilled 
in  the  art  of  healing,  and  are  notable  compounders  of 
love-phHters  and  potions* 

The  king  supports  a  certain  number  of  astrologers, 
whose  duties  consist  in  the  prediction  of  events,  whether 
great  or  small,  from  war  or  peace  to  miu  or  drought,  and 
in  indicating  or  determining  future  possibilities  by  the 
aspect  and  position  of  the  stars.  The  people  universally 
w^r  charms  and  talismans,  to  which  they  ascribe  super- 
natural virtues.  A  patient  in  fever  with  delirium  is  said 
to  be  possessed  of  a  devil;  and  should  he  grow  frantic 
and  immanageable  in  the  paroxysms,  the  one  becomes  a 
legion.  At  the  close  of  each  year,  a  thread  of  unspim 
cotton,  of  seven  fibres,  consecrated  by  priesta,  is  reeled 
round  all  the  waUs  of  the  palace ;  and  from  sunset  until 
dawn  a  continuous  cannonading  is  kept  up  from  all  the 
forts  within  hearing,  to  rout  the  evil  spirits  that  have 
infested  the  departing  year. 


*   I 
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A  SECOND  or  subordinate  kinship  ia  an  anomalous 
device  or  provision  of  sovereignty  peculiar  to  Siam^ 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  Inferior  in  station  to  the  Supreme 
King  only,  and  apparently  deriving  from  the  throne  of  the 
Phra-batts,  to  which  he  may  approach  so  near,  a  reflected 
majesty  and  prestige  not  clearly  understood  by  his  sub- 
jects nor  easily  defined  by  foreignersj  the  Second  King 
seems  to  be,  nevertheless,  belittled  by  the  very  signifi- 
cance of  the  one  exclusive  privilege  that  should  distin- 
guish him,  —  that  of  exemption  from  the  customary  proe- 
trations  before  the  First  King,  whom  he  may  salute  hj 
simply  raising  his  hands  and  joining  them  above  his  head. 
Here  his  proper  right  of  royalty  begins  and  ends.  The 
part  that  he  may  play  in  the  drama  of  government  is  cast 
to  him  in  the  necessity,  discretion,  or  caprice  of  his  abso- 
lute chief  next,  and  yet  so  far,  above  him;  it  may  be 
important,  insignificant,  or  -wholly  omitted.  like  any 
lesser  dticvs  of  the  realm,  he  must  appear  before  his  lord 
twice  a  year  to  renew  his  oath  of  allegiance.  In  law,  he 
is  as  mere  a  subject  as  the  slave  who  bears  his  betel-box ; 
or  that  other  slave  who,  on  his  knees,  and  with  averted 
face,  presents  his  spittoon.  In  history,  he  shall  be  what 
circumstance  or  his  own  mind  may  make  him :  the  shadow 
or  the  soul  of  sovereignty,  even  as  the  intellectual  and 
moral  weakness  or  strength  may  have  been  apportioned 
between  him  and  his  colleague.  From  his  rank  he  derives 
no  advantage  but  the  chance. 


The  Princess  of  Chiengmai. 
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Skinitietch  Plira  I^warendr  Ramesr  Maliiswftrer,  tTie 
Hnbordinate  king  of  Siam,  ^^ho  died  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, I860,  was  the  legitiumte  son  of  the  supteme  king^ 
secoml  of  liis  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  1809  to  1824 
nis  father  had  been  second  king  to  his  grandfather,  ^*  grand 
supteme**  of  Siam,  and  first  of  the  reigning  line  His 
mother  was  *'  lEwful  first  queen  consort " ;  and  the  late 
first  or  major  king,  Somdetch-Fhra  Pammendr  Maha 
IVIongkut,  was  his  elder  full  brother.  Being  alike  legiti- 
mate offsx>ring  of  the  first  qneen,  these  two  lads  were 
styled  S&mtkUh  Cfioiv/m,  "  Celestial  Royal  Princes  " ;  and 
during  the  second  and  third  reigns  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  titles  of  com'tesy  pertq^ining  to  their  royal  stituB 
and  relation,  the  elder  as  Chowfa  Mongktit,  the  younger 
as  Chowfa  Chudha-Mani :  Mon^kut  signifying  "  Royal 
Crown,*'  and  CJiiulka-Mani  "  Royal  Hair-put" 

On  the  death  of  their  father  (in  1824),  and  the  acees- 
aicm,  by  intrigue,  of  their  elder  half-brother,  the  Chowfa 
Mongkat  ent-ered  the  Buddhist  priesthood ;  but  his  broth- 
er, more  ardent,  inquisitive,  and  restless,  took  active 
eemce  with  the  king,  in  the  military  as  well  as  in  the 
diplomatic  department  of  government  He  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Artillery  and  Malayan  Infantiy  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other.  Translator  of  English  Docu- 
ments and  Secretary  for  English  Correspondence. 

In  a  cautious  and  verbose  sketch  of  his  character  and 
services,  written  after  his  death  by  his  jealous  brother, 
the  priest-king,  wherein  he  is  by  turns  meanly  dispamged 
and  damned  with  faint  praise,  we  find  this  cnrioua  states 
m6nt: — 
"After  that  time  (1821)  he  became  acquainted  with 
■  ^  certain  parties  of  EngUsh  and  East  Indian  merchanta, 
^m  who  made  their  appeamnce  or  first  commenced  tmding 
^M  on  late  of  second  reign,  after  the  former  trade  with  Siam 
^■^   which  had  been  stopped  or  postponed  several  years  in 
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consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  before.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  certain  parts  of  English  language 
and  literature,  and  certain  parts  of  Hindoo  or  Bengali 
language,  as  sufficient  for  some  unimportant  conversation 
with  English  and  Indian  strangers  who  were  visitors  of 
Siam,  upon  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  his  royal  father ; 
but  his  royal  father  did  not  know  that  he  possessed  such 
..Ipiowledge  of  foreign  language,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed to  the  native  persons  in  republic  affairs,  whose 
jealousy  seemed  to  be  strong  against  strangers,  so  he 
was  not  employed  in  any  terms  with  those  strangers 
foreign  affairs,"  — that  is,  diiring  the  life  of  his  father,  at 
whose  death  he  was  just  sixteen  years  old. 

Early  in  the  third  reign  he  was  sent  to  Meeklong  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  important  works  of  de- 
fence near  the  mouth  of  the  Meeklong  Biver.  He  pushed 
this  work  with  vigor,  and  completed  it  in  1835.  In  1842 
he  conmianded  successfully  an  expedition  against  the 
Cochin-Chinese,  and,  in  returning,  brought  with  him  to 
Siam  many  families  of  refugees  from  the  eastern  coast. 
Then  he  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  reconstruct, 
"  after  Western  models,"  the  ancient  fortifications  at  Pak- 
nam;  and  having  to  this  end  engaged  a  corps  of  Eu- 
ropean engineers  and  artisans,  he  eagerly  seized  the  ad- 
vantage the  situation  afforded  him,  by  free  and  intelligent 
intercourse  with  his  foreign  assistants,  to  master  the  Eng- 
lish language,  —  so  that,  at  his  death,  he  notably  excelled 
the  first  king  in  the  facility  with  which  he  spoke,  read, 
and  wrote  it, — and  to  improve  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Western  sciences  and  arts  of  navigation,  naval  construc- 
tion and  armament,  coast  and  inland  defence,  engineering, 
transportation,  and  telegraphy,  the  working  and  casting 
of  iron,  etc. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1851,  twelve  days  after  the  coro- 
nation of  his  elder  brother,  the  student  and  priest  Maha 
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Mongtut,  he  was  called  by  the  unaDimous  voice  of  **  the 

king  and  council"  to  be  Second  King;  and  throughout 

his  subordinate  reigii  his  sagacious  and  alert  inquiry,  hia 

quick  apprehension,  his  energetic  and  liberal  spirit  of  im- 

provementj  engaged  the  admiration  of  foreigners ;  whilst 

his    handsome   person,  his  generous  temper,  his  gallant 

preference  for  the  skilful  eaid  the  bmve.  his  enthosiasra 

and  princely  i>rofusion  in  sports  aud  shows,  endeared  him 

more  and  more  to  his  people,     Mal)a  Mongkut  —  at  no 

time  inehned  to  pmise  him  beyond  his  deserts,  and  least 

of  all  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  imhittered  to  both  by 

mutual  jealousy  and  distrust — ^  wrote  almost  handsomely 

of  him  under  the  pressure  of  this  public  opinioiu 

"  He  made  everj^hing  new  and  beautiful,  and  oi'  curi- 
ous appearance^  and  of  a  good  style  of  architecture,  and 
much  stronger  than  they  had  formerly  been  eonstnicted 
by  his  three  predecessor,  the  second  kin^^a  of  the  last 
three  reigns,  for  the  space  of  time  that  he  was  second 
king.  He  had  introduced  and  collected  many  and  many 
things,  being  articles  of  great  curiosity,  and  things  useful 
for  various  purposes  of  military  acts  and  at!uirs,  from 
Eurof>e  and  America,  Cliina,  and  otlier  st^ites,  and  placed 
them  in  various  departments  and  rooms  or  buildings  suit* 
able  for  those  articles,  and  placed  officers  for  maintaining 
and  ]>reserving  the  \'arions  things  neatly  and  carefully. 
He  has  constructed  several  buildings  in  Europtjan  fashion 

I  and  Chinese  fashion,  and  ornamented  them  with  various 
ust'fid  ornaments  for  his  pleasure,  and  has  constructed 
two  steamers  in  manner  of  men-of-war,  and  two  steam- 
yaclits,  and  several  rowing  state-boats  in  Siamese  and 
Cochin-Chiuese  fashion,  for  his  pleasure  at  aea  and  rivers 
of  Siam ;  and  caused  several  articlee  of  gc/ld  and  silver 
being  vessels  and  various  wares  and  M'capons  to  be  made 
np  by  the  Siamese  and  Malayan  g^ddsuiiths,  for  employ 
aad  dress  of  himself  and  his  family,  by  his  direction  and 
10"  "  o 
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skilM  contrivance  and  ability.  He  became  celebrated 
and  spread  out  more  and  more  to  various  regions  of  the 
Siamese  kingdom,  adjacent  States  around,  and  far-famed 
to  foreign  countries,  even  at  far  distance,  as  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  many  and  many  foreigners,  who  came  from 
various  quarters  of  the  world  where  his  name  became 
known  to  most  as  a  very  clever  and  bravest  Prince  of 
Siam.  .... 

"  As  he  pleased  mostly  with  firing  of  cannon  and  acts  of 
Marine  power  and  seamen,  which  he  has  imitated  to  his 
steamers  which  were  made  in  manner  of  the  man-of-war, 
after  he  has  seen  various  things  curious  and  usefiQ,  and 
learned  Marine  customs  on  board  the  foreign  vessels  of 
war,  his  steamers  conveyed  him  to  sea,  where  he  has  en- 
joyed playing  of  firing  in  cannon  very  often 

"  He  pleased  very  much  in  and  was  playful  of  almost 
everything,  some  important  and  some  unimportant,  as 
riding  on  Elephants  and  Horses  and  Ponies,  racing  of 
them  and  racing  of  rowing  boats,  firing  on  birds  and 
beasts  of  prey,  dancing  and  singing  in  various  ways  pleas- 
antly, and  various  curiosity  of  almost  everything,  and 
music  of  every  description,  and  in  taming  of  dogs,  mon- 
keys, &c.,  &C.,  that  is  to  say  briefly  that  he  has  tested 
almost  everything  eatable  except  entirely  testing  of  Opium 
and  play. 

"Also  he  has  visited  regions  of  Northeastern  Province 
of  Sarapury  and  Gorath  very  often  for  enjoyment  of 
pleasant  riding  on  Elephants  and  Horses,  at  forests  in 
chasing  animals  of  prey,  fowling,  and  playing  music  and 
singing  with  Laos  people  of  that  region  and  obtaining 
young  wives  from  there." 

What  follows  is  not  more  curious  as  to  its  form  of  ex- 
pression than  suspicious  as  to  its  meaning  and  motive. 
To  all  who  know  with  what  pusillanimity  at  times  the 
First  King  shrank  from  the  approach  of  Christian  foreign- 
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es^^^^y  ^^  French  priests,  —  with  what  servility 

*  \iis  moody  'way  lie  courted  their  favor,  it  will  appear 
of  vety  doubtful  sincerity.  To  those  who  are  faaiiliar 
^th  the  circumstaiices  untier  which  it  was  written,  and 
to  whom  the  attitude  of  jealous  reserve  that  the  brothei-s 
occupied  toward  each  other  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
Kinrr's  death  was  no  secret,  it  may  seem  (even  after  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  prejudices  or  the  obhgatious  of 
the  priest)  to  cover  an  insidious,  though  scarcely  adroit^ 
design  to  uodermine  the  honorable  reputation  the  younger 
enjoyed  among  the  mi^sionarieSi  and  the  cordial  friend- 
ship with  wliich  he  had  been  regarded  by  several  of  the 
purest  of  thenL  Certainly  it  is  suspiciously  "  of  a  piece  " 
with  other  passages,  quoted  further  on,  in  which  tho 
king's  purpose  to  disparage  the  merits  of  his  brother,  and 
damage  the  influence  of  liis  name  abroad,  is  sufficiently 
tmnaparent.  In  this  connection  the  reader  may  derive 
a  ray  of  light  from  the  fact  that  on  the  birth  of  the  Sec- 
ond King's  first  son,  an  American  missionary,  who  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  father,  named  the  child 
*'  George  Washhigton  "  ;  and  that  child,  the  Prince  GeoT^ 
Wasliiugton  Krom  Mu*n  Pawarwijagan,  is  the  prcBent 
Second  King  of  Siam.  But  to  Maha  Mongkut,  and  his 
•^  art  of  putting  things"  :  — 

"He  was  rumored  to  be  baptized  or  near  to  be  l>ap- 
tized  in  Christianity,  but  the  fact  it  is  false.  He  was  a 
Buddhist,  but  his  faith  and  belief  changed  very  often  in 
favor  of  various  sects  of  Buddhism  by  the  association  of 
hia  wives  and  various  famdies  and  of  persons  who  were 
believers  in  ^-arioxLs  sects  of  the  established  rehgion  of  the 
.Siamese  and  Laos, Peguan  and  Burmese  countries.  Why 
should  he  become  a  Christian  ?  Tvhen  his  pleas\u^  con- 
sisted in  polygamy  and  enjoyment,  and  -with  young 
^omen  who  were  practised  in  jdeasant  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, and  who  coidd  not  be  easdy  given  up  at  any  time. 
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He  was  very  desirous  of  having  his  sons  to  be  English 
scholars  and  tx)  be  learned  the  art  of  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  in  English  well  like  himself,  but  he  said  he 
cannot  allow  his  sons  to  enter  the  Christian  Missionary- 
School,  as  he  feared  his  descendants  might  be  induced  to 
the  Christianity  in  which  he  did  not  please  to  believa" 

Pawarendr  Eamesr  had  ever  been  the  favorite  and  dar* 
ling  of  his  mother,  and  it  was  in  his  infancy  that  the 
seeds  of  that  ignoble  jealousy  were  sown  between  the 
royal  brothers,  which  flourished  so  rankly  and  bore  such 
noxious  fruit  in  their  manhood.  From  his  tenderest 
years  the  younger  prince  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
beauty  and  his  bright  intelligence,  and  before  his  thir- 
teenth birthday  had  already  learned  all  that  his  several 
masters  could  teach  him.  From  an  old  priest,  named 
Pluu  Naitt,  I  gathered  many  pleasant  anecdotes  of  his 
childhood. 

For  example,  he  related  with  peculiar  pride  how  the 
young  prince,  then  but  twelve  years  old,  being  borne  one 
day  in  state  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city  to  visit 
his  mother^s  lotos-gardens,  observed  an  old  man,  half 
blind,  resting  by  the  roadside.  Commanding  his  bearers 
to  halt,  he  alighted  from  his  sedan  and  kindly  accosted 
the  poor  creature.  Finding  him  destitute  and  helpless,  a 
stranger  and  a  wayfarer  in  the  land,  he  caused  him  to  be 
seated  in  his  own  sedan,  and  borne  to  the  gardens,  while 
he  followed  on  foot.  Here  he  had  the  old  man  bathed, 
clad  in  fresh  linen,  and  entertained  with  a  substantial 
meal ;  and  afterward  he  took  his  astonished  client  into 
his  service,  as  keeper  of  his  cattle. 

Later  in  life  the  generous  and  romantic  prince  diverted 
himself  with  the  adventurous  beneficence  of  Haroun  al 
Easchid,  visiting  the  poor  in  disguise,  listening  to  the 
recital  of  their  sufferings  and  wrongs,  and  relieving  them 
with  ready  largesse  of  charity  and  justice ;  and  nothing 
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SO  pleased  and  flattered  him  as  to  be  called,  in  his  as- 
sumed name  of  Nak  Pratt,  "  the  wise,"  to  take  part  in 
their  sports  and  fetea.  The  affectionate  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  venerable  poonghee  remembered  his  royal  pupil 
was  inspiring  ■  and  to  see  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  face 
glow  with  sympathetic  triumph,  as  he  described  the  lad's 
exploits  of  strength  or  skill  in  riding,  fencing,  boxingj 
was  a  fine  sight  But  it  was  with  saddened  look  and 
tone  that  he  whispex^d  to  me,  that,  at  the  prince's  birth, 
the  astrologer  who  cast  his  horoscope  had  foretold  for  him 
an  unnatural  death.  This,  he  said,  was  the  secret  of  the 
watchful  devotion  and  imprudent  partiality  his  mother 
had  always  manifested  for  him. 

For  such  a  prince  to  come  into  even  the  empty  name 
of  power  was  to  become  subject  to  the  evil  eye  of  his 
fraternal  lord  and  rival,  for  whose  favor  ofiicious  friends 
and  superaerviceable  lackeys  contended  in  scandalous  and 
treacherous  spyings  of  the  Second  King's  every  action- 
Yet,  m^nly  beset  as  he  was,  he  contrived  to  find  means 
and  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  understanding  and  multi- 
ply his  attainments ;  and  in  the  end  his  proficiency  in 
languages,  European  and  Oriental,  became  as  remarkable 
as  it  was  laudable.  It  was  by  Mr.  Hunter,  secretary  to 
the  prime  minister,  that  he  was  introduced  to  the  study 
of  the  EngUsh  language  and  litemture,  and  by  this  gen- 
tleman's intelligent  aid  he  procured  the  text-books  which 
constituted  the  foundation  of  his  educational  course. 

In  person  he  was  handsome,  for  a  Siamese ;  of  medium 
stature,  compact  and  symmetrical  figure,  and  rather  dark 
complexion.  His  conversation  and  deportment  denoted 
the  cultivation,  delicacy,  and  graceful  poise  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  ;  and  he  delivered  his  English  with  a 
correctness  and  fluency  veiy  noticeably  free  from  the 
peculiar  spasmodic  effort  that  marked  his  royal  brother's 
exploits  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare, 
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In  liis  palace,  which  he  had  rebuilt  after  the  model 

of  an  En^liah  nobleman's  reBidence*  he  led  the  life 
of  a  healthy,  practical,  and  systematic  student  His  li- 
bra ly,  more  judiciously  selected  than  that  of  his  brother^ 
abounded  in  works  of  science,  embracing  the  latest  dis- 
coveries. Here  he  passed  many  hours,  cultivatiitg  a 
sound  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  investigation  and 
experiment  in  the  Western  world  His  partiality  for 
Enghsh  literature  in  all  its  branches  was  extreme.  The 
freahest  publicationa  of  London  found  their  way  to  his 
tables,  and  he  heaitily  enjoyed  the  creationB  of  Bickens. 

For  robust  and  exhilamting  enjoyment,  however,  he  had 
recourae  to  hunting  expeditions,  and  martial  exercises  in 
the  drilling  of  his  private  troops.  Punctually  at  day- 
break every  morning  he  appeared  on  the  parade-ground, 
and  proceeded  to  review  his  little  army  with  scrupulous 
precision,  according  to  European  tactics ;  after  which  he 
led  liis  well-trained  files  to  their  barracks  within  the 
palace  walls,  where  the  soldiers  exchanged  their  uniform 
for  a  working*dres8.  Then  he  marched  them  to  the 
armory,  w^liere  muskets,  bayonets,  and  sabres  were  brought 
out  and  severely  scouted  That  done,  the  men  were  dis- 
missed till  the  morrow, 

Among  his  courtiers  were  several  gentlemen  of  Siam 
and  Laos,  who  had  acquired  such  a  smattering  of  English 
as  qualified  them  to  assist  the  prince  in  his  scientific  di- 
vei'sions.  Opposite  the  armoiy  stood  a  pretty  little  cot- 
tage, quite  English-looking,  lighted  with  glass  windows, 
and  equipped  with  European  furniture.  Over  the  en- 
trance to  this  quaint  tenement  hung  a  painted  sign,  in 
triumphant  English,  *' Watches  and  Clocks  Made  and 
Eepaiked  Here  " ;  and  hither  came  frequently  the  Second 
King  and  his  favorites,  to  piirsue  assiduously  their  harm- 
less occupation  of  Jtorlogerw.  Sometimes  this  eccentric 
entertainment  was  diversified  wuth  music,  in  which  his 
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Majesty  took  a  leading  part,  playing  with  taste  and  skill 
on  the  flute,  and  several  instruments  of  the  Laos  people. 

Such  a  prince  should  have  been  happy,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  his  pastimes  and  the  dignity  of  his  pursuits. 
But  the  same  accident  of  birth  and  station  to  which  he 
owed  his  privileges  and  his  opportunities  imposed  its  pe- 
culiar disabilities  and  hindrances.  His  troubles  were  the 
troubles  of  a  second  king,  who  chanced  to  be  also  an 
ardent  and  aspiring  man.  Weary  with  disappointment, 
disheartened  in  his  honorable  longing  for  just  apprecia- 
tion, vexed  with  the  caprice  and  suspicions  of  his  elder 
brother;  oppressed  by  the  ever-present  tyranny  of  the 
thought  —  so  hard  for  such  a  man  to  bear  —  that  the 
woman  he  loved  best  in  the  land  he  was  inexorably  for- 
bidden to  marry,  because,  being  a  'princess  of  the  first 
rank,  she  might  be  oflFered  and  accepted  to  grace  the 
harem  of  his  brother ;  a  mere  prisoner  of  state,  watched 
by  the  baleful  eye  of  jealousy,  and  traduced  by  the  venal 
tongues  of  courtiers  ;  dwelling  in  a  torment  of  imcertain- 
ty  as  to  the  fate  to  which  his  brother's  explosive  temper 
and  irresponsible  power  might  devote  him,  hoping  for  no 
repose  or  safety  but  in  his  funeral-urn,  —  he  began  to 
grow  hard  and  defiant,  and  that  which,  in  the  native  free- 
dom of  his  soul,  should  have  been  his  noble  steadfastness 
d^enerated  into  ignoble  obstinacy. 

Among  the  innumerable  mean  torments  with  which  his 
pride  was  persecuted  was  the  continual  presence  of  a 
certain  doctor,  who,  by  the  king's  command,  attended  him 
at  all  times  and  places,  compelling  him  to  use  remedies 
that  were  most  distasteful  to  him. 

He  was  gallantly  kind  and  courteous  toward  women ; 
no  act  of  cruelty  to  any  woman  was  ever  attributed  to 
hina.  His  children  he  ruled  wisely,  though  somewhat 
sternly,  rendering  his  occasional  tenderness  and  indul- 
gence so  much  the  more  precious  and  delightful  to  them. 
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Never  had  Slam  a  more  popular  prince.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  moJit  hopeful  qualitiea,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, of  his  nation ;  especially  was  he  the  exponent 
and  promise  of  its  most  progressive  tendencies ;  and  his 
people  regarded  him  with  love  and  reverence,  aa  their 
trusty  stay  and  support.  His  talents  as  a  statesman  com- 
manded the  unqualified  admiration  of  foreigners;  and  it 
was  simply  the  jealous  and  tyrannical  temper  of  Maha 
Mongkut  that  forced  him  to  retire  from  all  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  goverunient 

At  last  the  mutual  reserve  and  distrust  of  the  royal 
brothers  broke  out  in  open  quarrel,  provoked  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  First  King  to  permit  the  Second  to  borrow 
from  the  royal  treasury  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Ou 
the  day  after  his  order  was  dishonored,  the  prince  set  out 
with  his  congenial  and  confidential  courtiers  on  a  hunting 
expedition  to  the  Laos  province  of  Chiengmaij  scornfuUy 
threatening  to  entrap  one  of  the  royal  white  elephants^ 
and  sell  it  to  his  Supreme  Majesty  for  the  sum  he  would 
not  loan. 

At  Chiengmai  he  was  regally  entertained  by  the  tribu- 
tary prince  of  that  province ;  and  no  sooner  was  hl^  griev- 
ance known,  than  the  money  he  required  was  laid  at  his 
ieet  Too  manly  to  accept  the  entire  sum,  he  borrowed 
but  a  portion  of  it ;  and  instead  of  talmg  it  out  of  the 
countTj%  decided  to  sojourn  there  for  a  time,  that  he  might 
spend  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  To  tliis  end  he 
selected  a  lovely  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Chiengmai,  called 
Saraburee,  itself  a  city  of  some  consideration,  where  bamboo 
houses  line  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  that  traverses 
teak  forests  alive  with  large  game.  On  an  elevation  near 
at  hand  the  Second  King  erected  a  palace  substantially 
fortified,  which  he  named  Ban  Sitha  (the  Home  of  the 
Goddess  Sitha),  and  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut  to  the  east^ 
exn  slope. 
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Here  he  mdiilged  freely,  and  on  an  imposing  scale,  in 
hia  favorite  pastime  of  hunting,  and  privately  took  to  wife 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Chiengmai,  the  Princess  8u- 
nartha  Yismita.  And  Ii%t&  he  was  hapjiy^  only  retnrning 
to  Ringkok  when  caEed  thither  by  af lairs  of  state,  or  to 
take  the  semi-annual  oath  of  allegiance- 

Among  the  prince's  concubines  at  this  time  was  a 
wnmau  named  I\Jiep,  enidous,  intriguing,  and  amhitiousj 
who  by  comumiiiate  arts  had  obtained  control  of  hia  Maj- 
eetys  ciiinm%  —  an  appointment  of  pecuUar  importance 
and  trust  in  the  household  of  nu  Oriental  prince.  Find- 
iiig  that  by  no  feminine  devices  could  she  procure  tiie 
influence  she  coveted  over  her  master's  mind  and  aflec- 
tions,  she  finally  had  recourse  to  an  old  and  infamous  sor- 
cerer, styled  Khoon  Hate-nah  {*'  Lord  of  Future  Events  "), 
an  adept  of  the  black  art,  much  consulted  by  women  of 
rank  from  all  parts  of  thy  coimtry ;  and  he,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  extraordinary  fee,  prepared  for  her  a  variety  of 
charms,  incantations,  philters,  to  l>e  administered  to  the 
prince,  in  whose  food  daily,  for  years,  she  mixed  the  abom- 
inable nostrums.  The  poison  did  its  work  slowly  but 
surely,  and  his  sturdy  life  was  gradually  tmdermiued, 
His  strength  quite  gone,  and  his  spirit  broken,  his  despon- 
dency became  so  profound  that  he  lost  all  taste  for  the 
occupations  and  diversions  that  had  once  delighted  him, 
and  sought  relief  in  restleas  changing  from  one  palace  to 
another,  and  in  consulting  everj*  physician  he  could  find. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  his  favorite  residence  at  Sara- 
huree  tbat  the  signs  of  approaehuig  dissolution  appeared^ 
and  the  king's  physician,  fearing  he  might  die  there,  took 
hurried  steps  to  remove  him  to  his  palace  at  Bangkok.  He 
was  bound  in  a  sedan,  and  lowered  from  his  high  chamber 
in  the  castle  into  his  barge  on  the  canal  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff;  and  so,  vdtli  all  his  household  in  train,  transported 
to  the  palace  of  Krom  Hluang  Wongse,  physician  to  the 
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king,  and  one  of  his  half-brothers.  Now  miserably  un- 
nerved, the  prince,  once  so  patient,  brave,  and  proud, 
threw  his  anus  round  bis  kinsman's  neck,  and,  weeping 
bitterly,  implored  him  to  save  him.  But  he  was  presently 
removed  to  his  own  palace,  and  laid  in  a  chamber  lookLng 
to  tlie  east. 

That  night  the  prince  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  royal 
brother.  The  king  hastened  to  hia  bedside  in  company 
with  his  Excellency  Chow  Phya  Sri  Suiy-wongse,  the 
Kralahome,  or  prime  minister;  and  then  and  there  a 
silent  and  solemn  reconciliation  took  place.  No  words 
were  spoken ;  only  the  brothers  embraced  each  other,  and 
the  elder  wept  bitterly.  But  from  the  facts  brought  to 
light  in  that  impressive  meeting  and  parting,  it  ^-as  made 
plain  that  the  Second  King  died  by  slow  poison,  adminis- 
tered by  the  woman  Kliep,  ^^  plEdn  to  all  but  the  Second 
King  binmelfj  who  died  in  ignorance  of  the  means  by 
which  the  tragic  prophecy  of  his  horoscope  had  been 
made  good. 

In  the  very  full  account  of  his  brother's  death  which 
Maha  Mongkut  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  he  was 
careful  to  conceal  from  the  public  the  true  cause  of  the 
calamity,  fearing  the  foreign  populace,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  Laotians  and  Peguana,  who  were  devoted  to  the  prince, 
and  might  attach  suspicion  to  himself,  on  the  ground 
of  his  notorious  jealousy  of  the  Second  King.  The 
royal  physiciaus  and  the  Supreme  Coundl  were  sworn  to 
secrecy ;  and  the  woman  Kliep,  and  her  accomplice  Khoon 
HfLte-nah,  together  with  nine  female  slaves,  were  tortured 
and  publicly  paraded  through  the  environs  of  Bangkok, 
though  their  crime  was  never  openly  named.  Afterward 
they  were  thrtjwn  into  an  open  boat,  towed  out  on  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  and  there  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and 
waveSi  or  death  by  starvation.  Among  the  women  of  the 
palace  the  current  report  was,  that  celestial  avengers  had 
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slain  the  nnaideTOUs  crew  ^dtb  arrows  of  lightning  and 
spears  of  fire. 

In  his  Majesty '8  accMDtmt  of  the  last  days  of  his  royal 
brother,  we  have  the  characteristic  queeraess  of  his  Eng- 
lish, and  a  scarcely  less  characteristic  pass^e  of  Feck- 
snifftan  cant :  — 

"  The  lamentable  patient  Second  King  ascertained  him- 
self that  his  approaching  death  w^as  inevitable ;  it  waa 
great  misfortune  to  him  and  Iiis  family  indeed.  His  eld- 
est son  Prince  George  *  Krom  Mu'n  Pawarwijagan,  aged 
27  years  on  that  time,  became  very  sick  of  pahirul  rheu- 
matism by  which  he  has  his  body  ahnost  steady  an  his 
seat  and  bed,  immovable  to  and  fro,  himself,  since  the 
month  of  October,  1865,  when  liis  Itither  was  absent  from 
Bangkok,  being  at  Ban  Sitha  as  aforesaid.  When  his 
royal  father  returned  from  Ban  Sitha  he  arrived  at  his 
palace  at  Bangkok  on  6th  December,  He  can  only  being 
lifted  by  t%*o  or  three  men  and  placed  in  the  presence  of 
his  father  who  w^as  vety  ill,  but  the  eldest  son  forenamed 
prince  was  little  better,  so  before  death  of  his  father  as  he 
can  be  raised  to  be  stood  by  two  men  and  can  cribble 
slowly  on  even  or  level  surface,  by  securing  and  support- 
ing of  two  men  on  both  sides, 

"  When  his  father  became  worse  and  approaching  the 
point  of  death,  upon  that  time  hJs  father  can  see  Imn 
scarcely  j  wherefore  the  Second  King,  on  his  being  worse, 
has  said  to  his  eldest  and  second  daughters,  the  half  sis- 
ters of  the  eldest  son,  distemperetl  so  as  he  cannot  lie  in 
the  presence  of  his  father  without  difficulty,  that  he  (the 
Second  King)  forenamed  on  that  time  was  hopeless  and 
that  he  could  not  live  more  than  a  fe%v  days.  He  did  not 
wish  to  do  his  last  will  regarding  his 'famLly  and  property, 
{^rticularly  as  he  was  strengthless  to  speak  much,  and 
consider   anything  deeply  and    accurately 
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entreat  all  hia  8ons,  dangliters,  and  wives  that  Done 

Bhould  be  sony  for  his  death,  which  comes  by  natural 
course,  and  should  not  fear  for  misery  of  difficulty  after 
his  demisa  All  should  throw  themselves  under  their 
faithful  and  affectionate  uncle,  the  Supreme  King  of  Siam, 
for  protection,  in  whom  he  had  heartfelt  confidence  that 
he  will  do  well  to  his  family  after  his  death,  as  such 
the  action  or  good  protection  to  several  families  of  other 
princes  and  princesses  in  the  royalty,  who  deceased  be- 
fore. He  beg'd  only  to  recommend  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, that  they  should  be  always  honest  and  faithful  to  liis 
elder  full  brother,  the  Supreme  King  of  Siam,  by  the  same 
affection  as  to  himself,  and  that  they  should  have  much 
more  affection  and  respect  toward  Paternal  relative  persons 
in  royalty,  than  toward  their  maternal  relative  persons, 
who  are  not  royal  descendants  of  hia  ancestors 

'"  On  the  29th  December  1865,  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Second  King  invited  His  Majesty  the  Supreme  King,  his 
elder  full  brother,  and  his  Excellency  Chow  Phya  Sri 
Sury-wongse  Samuha  P*hra-Kralahome,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  is  the  principal  head  of  the  Government  and 
royal  cousin,  to  seat  themselves  near  to  his  side  on  his 
bedstead  where  he  lay,  and  other  principals  of  royalty 
and  nobility,  to  seat  themselves  in  that  room  where  he 
was  lying,  that  they  m^ht  be  able  to  ascertain  his  speech 
hy  hearing.  Then  he  delivered  his  family  and  followers 
and  the  whole  of  his  property  to  His  Maj^ty  and  His 
Excellency  for  protection  and  good  decision,  according  to 
consequences  which  they  would  well  observe/* 

Not  a  word  of  tliat  royal  reconcilement,  of  that  re- 
moraeful  passion  of  tears,  of  that  mute  mystery  of  human- 
ity, the  secret  spell  of  a  burdened  mother's  love  working 
too  late  in  the  hearts  of  her  headstrong  boys  1  Not  a 
word  of  that  crowning  embrace,  which  made  the  subordi- 
nate king  supreme,  by  the  grace  of  dying  and  foi^ving ! 


XXVI. 

THE   SUPREME  KING:  HIS  CHAJUCTEK  AKI> 
ADMINISTRATION. 


OF  Somdetch  P'hm  Paramendr  Maha  Mongkut,  late 
Suprenje  King  of  Siam,  it  may  safely  be  said  (for  all 
im  (sipricioiiB  provocations  of  t^^inper  and  his  snappish 
greed  of  power)  that  lie  was,  in  the  liest  sense  of  the 
epithet,  the  most  renmrkal>le  of  the  Oriental  princes  of 
the  present  century,  —  unquestionably  the  moat  progrea- 
aive  of  aU  the  supreme  rulers  of  Siain,  of  whom  the  na- 
tive liistorians  enumemte  not  leas  than  forty,  reckoning 
from  the  founding  of  the  ancient  capital  (Ayndia  or 
A-yodhya,  "the  abode  of  gods")  in  A.  IX  1350, 

He  was  the  legitimate  son  of  the  king  P'hra  Chow-P'hra 
Pooti-lootkh,  commonly  known  a3  P'hen-din-Klang ;  and 
his  mother,  daughter  of  the  youngest  sister  of  the  King 
Somdetch  P'hra  Bouromah  Eajah  P'hra  Pooti  Yout  Fah, 
was  one  of  the  most  admired  princesses  of  her  time,  and 
IB  described  as  etjually  beautiful  and  virtuous,  She  de- 
voted herself  assiduously  to  the  education  of  her  sons,  of 
whom  the  second,  the  subject  of  these  notes,  was  bom  in 
1804;  and  the  youngest,  her  best  beloved^  was  the  late 
Second  King  of  Siam, 

One  of  the  first  public  acta  of  the  King  P*hra  Pooti- 
lootlah  was  to  elevate  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  state 
his  eldest  son  (the  Choivi'a  Mongkut),  and  prwlaim  him 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  He  then  selected  twelve 
noblemen,  distinguished  for  their  attainments^  prudence^ 
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and  virtue,  —  most  conspicuous  among  them  the  venera- 
ble but  energetic  Duke  Somdetch  Ong  Yai,  —  to  be  tutois 
and  guardians  to  the  lad.  By  these  he  was  carefully 
taught  in  all  the  learning  of  his  time;  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
formed  his  chief  study,  and  from  the  firat  he  aspired  to 
proiiciency  in  Latin  and  EngUsh.  for  the  pursuit  of  which 
he  aoon  found  opportunities  among  the  miasionaries.  His 
translations  from  the  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Magadthi,  mark 
him  as  an  authority  among  Oriental  linguists ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  English,  though  never  perfect,  became  at 
least  extensive  and  varied ;  so  that  he  could  correspond, 
with  credit  to  himself,  with  Englishmen  of  distinction! 
such  Bs  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lords  Stanley  and 
RusselL 

In  his  eighteenth  year  he  married  a  noble  lady   de- 
scended  from  the  Phya  Tak  Sinn,  who  bore  hiii'  two 

sons. 

Two  years  later  the  throne  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  his  father;  but  (as  the  reader  has  already  learned)  hia 
elder  half-brother,  who,  through  the  intrigues  of  his 
mother,  had  secured  a  footing  in  the  favor  of  the  Seoa- 
bawdee,  waa  inducted  by  that  "Royal  CouncU"  into 
power.  Unequal  to  the  exploit  of  unseating  the  usurper 
and  fearing  his  unscrupulous  jealousy,  the  Chowfa  Mon^-' 
kut  took  refuge  in  a  monasteiy,  and  entered  the  priest- 
hood, leaving  his  wife  and  two  sons  to  mourn  him  as 
one  dead  to  tliem.  In  this  self-imposed  celibacy  he  Uved 
throughout  the  long  reign  of  his  half-brother,  which  hated 
twenty-aeven  years. 

In  the  calm  retreat  of  his  Buddhist  cloister  the  contem- 
plative  tastes  of  the  royal  scholar  found  fresh  entertain- 
ment, his  intellectual  aspirations  a  new  incitement. 

He  labored  with  enthusiasm  for  the  diffusion  of  religion 
and  enlightenment,  and.  above  aU,  to  promote  a  higher 
appreciation  of  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  to  whose  doc- 
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trines  be  devoted  himself  with  exemplaiy  zeal  LhTOughont 
his  sacerdotal  career.  From  the  Buddhist  scriptures  he 
compiled  mtli  reverent  care  an  impressive  Utupj^  for  hm 
own  \tse.  His  private  charities  amounted  aiuiually  to  ten 
thousand  ticals.  All  the  fortune  he  accmnulated,  from 
the  time  of  his  quitting  the  court  until  his  return  to  it  to 
accept  the  diadem  o  fie  red  by  the  Senabawdee,  he  ex- 
pended either  in  charitable  distributions  or  in  the  pur- 
chBMB  of  books,  sacred  manuscnpta,  and  relics  for  his 
monastery.* 

It  was  during  his  retirement  that  he  wrote  that  nota- 
ble treatise  in  defence  of  the  divinity  of  the  revelations 
of  Euddhaj  in  which  be  essays  to  prove  that  it  was  the 
single  aim  of  the  great  reformer  to  deliver  man  trc^m  all 
aelfiah  and  carnal  passions,  and  in  which  he  uses  these 
words :  "  These  are  the  only  obstacles  in  the  search  for 
Truth.  The  most  solid  wisdom  is  to  know  this,  and  to 
apply  one's  self  to  the  conquest  of  one's  self.  This  it 
is  to  become  the  enli^kleTud,  —  the  Buddha!"  And  he 
concludes  with  the  remark  of  Asoka,  the  Indian  king : 
*'That  which  has  been  delivered  unto  us  by  Buddha,  that 
alone  is  well  said,  and  worthy  of  our  souVs  profoundest 
homage/* 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  appointed  ends  Maha  Mongkut 
was  active  and  pertinacious ;  uo  labors  wearied  him  nor 
pains  deterred  him.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  in  1820,  he  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  the  sciences  from  the  Jesuits ;  but  when  the 
Protestiints  came  he  manilested  a  pjsitive  preference  for 
their  methods  of  instruction,  inviting  one  or  another  of 

*  **  On  the  tMrd  reign  h^J  [himself]  served  his  eldest  royal  half-brotber, 
by  foperin tending  the  construction  and  revision  of  royal  sacred  tMxika  in 
royal  Ubmries  :  so  he  wna  appointed  the  pnndipal  superint^odetit  of  cler- 
gftu^n  Rrts  and  wotltfl  of  Buddhist  religion,  and  flelector  of  religioua 
learned  ^-is^  men  in  the  oounttyj  dtuing  the  third  reign/*  —  Fr&m  the  pen 
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them  daily  to  his  temple,  to  aid  him  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lisL  Filially  he  placed  himself  under  the  permanent 
tutorship  of  the  Kev,  Mr,  CaaweU,  an  American  mission- 
ary ;  and,  in  order  to  encourage  his  preceptor  to  visit  him 
frequently,  he  fitted  up  a  convenient  resting-place  for  him 
on  the  route  to  the  temple,  where  that  excellent  man 
iniglit  teach  the  poorer  people  who  gathered  to  hear  him. 
Under  ]Mr,  Caswell  he  made  extraordinary  progress  in  ad- 
vanced and  liberal  ideas  of  government,  commerce,  even 
religion.  He  never  hesitated  to  express  his  respect  for 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity ;  but  once, 
when  pressed  too  closely  by  his  reverend  moonshee  with 
what  he  regarded  as  the  more  pretentious  and  apocryphal 
portions  of  the  Bible^  he  checked  that  gentleman's  ad- 
vance  with  the  remark  that  has  ever  been  remembered 
against  him,  *'  I  hak^  the  Bible  fnoatly  !  " 

As  High-Priest  of  Siam  —  the  mystic  and  potential 
office  to  which  he  was  in  the  end  exalted  —  he  became 
the  head  of  a  new  school,  professing  strictly  the  pure 
philosophy  inculcated  by  Buddha  l  ''  the  law  of  Compen- 
sation, of  Many  Births,  and  of  final  Niphan,"  *  —  but  not 
Nihilism,  as  the  word  and  the  idea  are  commonly  defined. 
It  is  only  to  the  idea  of  God  as  an  mcr-aciive,  Creator  that 
the  new  school  of  Buddhists  is  opposed,  —  not  to  the 
Deity  as  a  primal  source,  from  whose  thought  and  pleas- 
ure sprang  all  forms  of  matter ;  nor  can  they  be  brought 
to  admit  the  need  of  miraculous  intervention  in  the  oider 
of  nature. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion a  remark  that  the  king  (stiU  speaking  as  a  high- 
priest,  having  authority)  once  made  to  me,  on  the  subject 
of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  ;  — 

'*  You  say  that  marriage  is  a  holy  institution ;  and  I 
believe  it  is  esteemed  a  sacrament  by  one  of  the  principal 

*  AttainnuDt  of  beatitude. 
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branches  of  your  sect  It  is,  of  all  the  laws  of  t 
verse,  the  most  wise  and  incontestable,  pervad 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Yet  your  God 
ing  the  Christian's  God)  has  stigmatized  it  as  unl 
that  he  would  not  permit  his  Son  to  be  bom  in 
dinary  way ;  but  must  needs  perform  a  miracle  i 
to  give  birth  to  one  divinely  inspired.  Buddha 
vinely  inspired,  but  he  was  only  man.  Thus  it  s< 
me  he  is  the.  greater  of  the  two,  because  out  of  1 
heart  he  studied  humanity,  which  is  but  another  \ 
divinity ;  and,  the  carnal  mind  being  by  this  com 
tion  subdued,  he  became  the  Divinely  Enlightened. 

When  his  teacher  had  begun  to  entertain  hop 
he  would  one  day  become  a  Christian,  he  came  out 
against  the  idea,  declaring  that  he  entertained  no  t 
of  such  a  change.  He  admonished  the  missionar 
to  deceive  themselves,  saying :  "  You  must  not  i 
that  any  of  my  party  will  ever  become  Christian 
cannot  embrace  what  we  consider  a  foolish  religioi 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1851  his  supreme  ^ 
Prabat  Somdetch  Fhra  Nang  Klou,  fell  ill,  and  gn 
declined  until  the  3d  of  April,  when  he  expired,  i 
throne  was  again  vacant.  The  dying  sovereign,  for 
or  disregarding  his  promise  to  his  half-brother,  t 
heir,  had  urged  with  aU  his  influence  that  the  sue 
should  fall  to  his  eldest  son ;  but  in  the  assembly 
Senabawdee,  Somdetch  Ong  Yai  (father  of  the  ] 
prime  minister  of  Siam),  supported  by  Somdetc 
Noi,  vehemently  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the 
priest  Chowfa  Mongkut 

This  struck  terror  to  the  "illegitimates,"  and 
availed  to  quell  the  rising  storm  of  partisan  c 
Moreover,  Ong  Yai  had  taken  the  precaution  to  su 
the  persons  of  the  princes  with  a  formidable  guai 
to  distribute  an  overwhelming  force  of  militia  in  al 
n  p 
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ters  of  the  city,  ready  for  instant  actioa  at  a  signal  trrm 
hinL 

Thus  the  two  royal  brothers,  with  views  more  libemlp 
ae  to  religion,  education,  foreign  trade,  and  intercourae, 
than  the  most  enlightened  of  their  predecessors  ha*i  m* 
tertaiiied,  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  as  "  first ''  and 
"  second  "  kings  ;  and  every  citizen,  native  or  foreign,  be- 
gan to  look  with  confidence  for  the  dawn  of  better  times. 

Nor  did  tlie  newly  crowned  sovereign  forget  his  Menda 
and  teachers*  the  American  missionaries.  He  sent  for  ■ 
tbenij  and  thanked  them  cordially  for  all  that  they  bad 
taught  him,  assuring  them  that  it  was  his  earnest  desire 
to  adiuinister  his  government  after  the  model  of  the 
limited  monarchy  of  England  ;  and  to  introdnce  schools, 
where  the  Siamese  youtli  might  be  well  taught  in  the 
English  language  and  literature  and  the  sciences  of  Eu- 
rope.* 

There  can  be  no  just  doubt  that,  at  the  time,  it  was  his 
sincere  purpose  to  carry  these  generous  impulses  into 
practical  effect ;  for  certainly  he  was,  in  every  moral  and 
intellectual  respect,  nobly  superior  to  his  predecessor,  and 
to  his  dying  hour  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  attachment  to 
a  sound  philosophy  and  the  purest  maxims  of  Buddha 
Yet  we  find  in  him  a  deplorable  example  of  the  degrading 
influence  on  the  human  mind  of  the  greed  of  possessiooB 
and  power,  and  of  the  *  infelicities  that  attend  it ;  for 

*  In  this  connection  the  Rev.  Meesn.  Bradley,  Caswell,  Honae,  Matooo, 
and  Dean  are  entitled  to  special  mention.  To  their  united  inflaenoe  Sinn 
unquestionably  owes  much,  if  not  all,  of  her  present  advancement  and 
prosperity.  Nor  would  I  be  thought  to  detract  from  the  high  praise  that 
is  due  to  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  who  are,  and  ever  have  been,  indefatigable  in  their 
exertions  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Especially  will  the  name  of  the 
excellent  bishop,  Monseigneur  Pallegoix,  be  held  in  honor  and  affso- 
tion  by  people  of  all  creeds  and  tongues  in  Siam,  as  that  of  a  pure  and 
devoted  follower  of  our  common  Redeemer. 
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tbo\igH  \^^  t>T5mptly  set  about  the  reforming  of  abuses  in 
t"be  seveTal  departmenta  of  his  government,  and  invited 
tlie  ladies  of  the  American  mission  to  teach  in  his 
-new  harem,  nevertheless  he  soon  began  to  indulge  his 
avaricious  and  sensual  propeasities,  and  cast  a  jealous  eye 
^pon  the  influence  of  the  prime  minister,  the  son  of  his 
etauch  old  friend,  the  Duke  Ong  Yai,  to  whom  he  owed 
almost  tlie  crown  itself,  and  of  his  younger  brother,  the 
Second  King,  and  of  the  neighboring  princes  of  Chiengmai 
and  Cochin  China.  He  presently  offended  those  who,  by 
their  resolute  display  of  loyalty  in  his  hour  of  peril,  had 
Aeated  him  safely  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

From  thiB  time  he  was  continually  exposed  to  disap* 
pointment,  mortification,  slights,  from  abroad,  and  con* 
spiracy  at  home.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  steadfast  ad- 
herence of  the  Second  King  and  the  prime  minister,  the 
sceptre  would  have  been  wrested  from  his  grasp  and  be- 
stowed upon  hm  more  popular  brother. 

Yet.  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  appeared,  to  those  who 
observed  him  only  on  the  pubUc  stage  of  affairs,  to  rule  with 
^sdom,  to  considt  the  welfare  of  Iiis  subjects,  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  integrity  of  justice  and  the  purity  of  man- 
ners and  conversation  in  his  own  court,  and  careful,  by  a 
prudent  administration,  to  confirm  his  power  at  home  and 
Ill's  prestige  abroad.  Considered  apart,  from  his  domeatic 
relations,  he  was,  in  many  respects,  an  able  and  virtuous 
niler.  His  foreign  policy  was  liberal ;  he  extended  tolera- 
tion to  aU  religious  sects ;  he  expended  a  generous  portion 
of  his  revenues  in  public  improvements^  —  monasteries, 
temples,  bazaars,  canals,  bridges,  arose  at  his  bidding  on 
every  side ;  and  though  lie  fell  short  of  his  early  prom- 
ise, he  did  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

For  example,  at  the  instance  of  her  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's Consul,  the  Honoral)le  Thomas  GeoTge  Knox^  he  re- 
moved the  hmvj  boat-tax   that  had  so   oppressed  the 
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poorer  maaaes  of  the  Siame^,  and  constructed  good  roads, 
and  improved  the  international  chambers  of  judicatnra 

But  as  husband  and  kinsman  hlB  chamcter  assumes  a  i 
most  revolting  aspect.  Envious,  revengeful,  subtle,  he 
was  as  fickle  and  petulant  as  he  was  auspicious  and  cruel 
His  brother,  even  the  offspring  of  his  brother^  became  to 
him  objects  of  jealousyj  if  not  of  hatred.  Their  frienda 
must,  he  thought,  be  his  enemies,  and  applause  bestowed 
upon  them  was  odious  to  hia  soul-  There  were  many 
horrid  tragedies  in  his  harem  in  which  he  enacted  the 
part  of  a  barbarian  and  a  despot.  Plainly,  his  conduct  as 
the  head  of  a  great  family  to  whom  his  will  was  a  law  of 
terror  reflects  abiding  disgrace  upon  his  name.  Yet  it 
had  this  redeeming  feature,  that  he  tenderly  loved  tliose 
of  his  children  whose  mothers  had  been  agreeable  to  him 
He  never  snubbed  or  slighted  them ;  and  for  the  httle 
princess,  Chow  F4-ying,  whose  mother  had  been  to  him  a 
most  gentle  and  devoted  wife^  his  affection  was  very 
strong  and  enduring. 

But  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  his  pri^te 
traits,  so  contradicteiy  and  offensive,  to  the  consideration 
of  Ids  public  acts,  so  liberal  and  beneficent.  Several  com- 
mercial treaties  of  the  first  importance  were  concluded 
with  foreign  powera  during  his  reign.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Siamese  government  voluntarily  reduced  the  measure^ 
ment  duties  on  foreign  shipping  from  nineteen  hundred 
to  one  thousand  ticala  per  fathom  of  ship's  beanL  This 
was  a  bmve  stride  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  commercial 
policy,  and  an  earnest  of  greater  inducements  to  enter- 
prising traders  from  abroad.  In  1855  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce  was  negotiated  with  his  Majesty's  government 
by  H  B.  M/s  plenipotentiary,  Sir  John  Bowring,  which 
proved  of  veiy  positive  advantage  to  both  parties.  On 
the  29  th  of  May,  1856,  a  new  treaty,  substantially  like 
that   with   Great   Britain,   was   procured   by  Townsend 
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Harris,  Esq.,  representing  the  United  States ;  and  later  in 
the  same  year  still  another,  in  favor  of  Franc-e,  through 
H.  I.  M/s  Envoy,  M.  Montigny. 

Before  that  time  Portugal  had  been  the  only  forei^ 
government  having  a  consul  residing  at  Bangkok  Now 
the  way  was  opened  to  admit  a  reaident  consul  of  each 
of  the  treaty  powers ;  and  shortly  millions  of  doUare 
flowed  into  Siam  annually  by  channels  through  which 
but  a  few  tens  of  thousands  had  been  drawn  before. 
Foreign  traders  and  merchants  flocked  t^  Bangkok  and 
establishtid  rice-milk,  i'actories  for  the  production  of  sugar 
and  oil,  and  warehouses  for  the  importation  of  European 
fabrics.  They  found  a  ready  market  for  their  wares,  and 
&n  aspect  of  thrift  and  comfort  began  to  enliven  the  once 
neglected  and  cheerless  land. 

A  new  and  superb  palace  Was  erected,  after  the  model 
of  Windsor  Castle,  together  with  numerous  royal  resi- 
dences in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  nobility 
began  to  emulate  the  activity  and  munificence  of  their 
sovereign,  and  to  compete  with  each  other  in  the  gran- 
deur of  their  dwellings  and  the  splendor  of  tbeir  corteges. 

So  prosperous  did  the  country  become  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  foreign  trade  and  civilization,  that  other 
treaties  were  speedily  concluded  with  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun,  and  his  Majesty  foimd  it  necessary  to  ac- 
credit Sir  John  Bowring  as  plenipotentiary  for  Siam 
abroad. 

Early  in  this  reign  the  appointment  of  harbor-master 
at  Bangkok  was  conferred  upon  an  English  gentleman, 
who  proved  so  efficient  in  his  functions  that  he  was  dis- 
tinguished with  the  fifth  title  of  a  Siamese  noble.  Xext 
came  a  French  commander  autl  a  French  band-master  for 
the  Toyal  troops.  Then  a  custom-house  was  established, 
and  a  "  live  Yankee ''  installed  at  the  head  of  it,  who  was 
also  glorified  with  a  title  of  honor.     Filially  a  police  force 
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was  organized,  composed  of  trusty  Malays  hired  from 
Singapore,  and  commanded  by  one  of  the  most  enei^etic 
Englishmen  to  be  fomid  in  the  East,  —  a  measure  wliich 
lias  done  more  tlian  all  others  to  promote  a  comfortable 
sense  of  "  law  and  order  "  throughout  the  city  and  out- 
skirts of  Bangkok.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however^ 
in  justice  to  the  British  Consul-General  in  Siam,  Mr, 
Thomas  Geoi^e  Knox,  that  the  sure  though  silent  in- 
fluence was  his,  whereby  the  minds  of  the  king  and  the 
prime  minister  were  led  to  appreciate  the  benefits  that 
must  accrue  from  these  foreign  innovations. 

The  pri\^LLege  of  constructing!  on  liberal  terms,  a  line 
of  telegraph  through  Maulmain  to  Singapore,  with  a 
branch  to  Bangkok,  has  been  granted  to  the  Singapore 
Telegifiph  Company ;  and  finally  a  sanitarium  has  been 
erected  on  the  coast  at  Anghin,  for  the  benefit  of  native 
and  foreign  residents  needing  the  invigoratioB  of  sea-air  • 

During  his  retirement  in  the  monaistery  the  king  had  a 
stroke  of  paralyaiSj  from  which  he  perfectly  recovered ; 
but  it  left  its  mark  on  his  face,  in  the  form  of  a  peculim* 
falling  of  the  under  lip  on  the  right  side.  In  person  he 
was  of  middle  stature,  slightly  built,  of  regular  features 
and  fair  complexion.  In  early  life  he  lost  most  of  liis 
teeth,  but  Ire  had  had  them  replaced  with  a  set  made  from 
sapan-wood,  —  a  secret  that  he  kept  very  sensitively  to 
the  day  of  his  deatL 

*  '*  H!fi  ExooUfyncy  Chaw  Fhy»  Bhibftkrwongp  MaliR  Eosr  Dliipswfet 
the  P'hraklangt  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaira,  has  built  a  aaiiitariwni  at 
Anghin  for  the  bencSt  of  the  public.     It  is  for  benttit  of  the  *Siamc*!v 

fluropeana,  or  ATnericans,  to  go  and  occupy,  when  unwell,  t^  restore  thdir 
e&lth.  All  ure  cordiaUy  invited  to  go  thers  for  a  suitable  lengtb  of 
tinip  and  be  happy  ;  but  arc  n*qu6stcd  not  to  remain  month  aft^r  m<mth. 
and  year  after  ye^ir,  and  regard  it  as  a  place  without  ao  owner.  To  re^ 
gard  fct  in  thb  way  cannot  l>e  allowed,  for  it  ia  [sublie  proi>erty,  and  olbcn 
should  go  and  stop  thqre  al^o."  —Adv^irtiitctniiilf  SiU7/i  MonUcTt  Augt^ 
2&,  1868. 
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Capable  at  times  of  the  noblest  impulses,  be  was  equal- 
ly capable  of  the  basest  actions.  Extremely  accessible  to 
praise,  he  indiscriminately  entertainisd  eveiy  form  of  flaU 
ter}' ;  but  his  fickleness  was  such  that  no  courtier  could 
cajole  him  long.  Among  liis  favorite  women  was  the 
beautiful  Princess  Tongoo  Soopia,  sister  to  the  uufortunate 
Sultan  Mahmoud,  ex-mjah  of  Pahang.  Falling  fiercely 
in  love  with  her  oa  her  presentation  at  hia  court,  lie  pro- 
cured her  for  his  harem  against  her  will,  and  aa  a  hostage 
for  the  good  i'aith  of  her  brother ;  hut  aa  she,  being  Mo- 
hammedan, ever  maintained  toward  hiin  a  deportment  of 
tranquil  indiiference,  he  soon  tired  of  her,  and  finally  dis- 
missed her  to  a  wretched  life  of  obsoleteness  and  neglect 
within  the  palace  walls. 

The  only  woman  who  ever  managed  lum  with  acknowl- 
edged success  w^as  Khoou  Cliom  I*iem  :  hardly  pretty, 
but  well  formed,  and  of  versatile  tact,  totally  uneducated, 
of  barely  respectable  birth, — ^  being  Chinese  on  her 
father's  side^  —  yet  \iuthal  endowed  with  a  nice  intuitive 
appreciation  of  character.  Once  conaeious  of  her  gmw- 
ing  influence  over  the  king,  she  contrived  to  foster  and 
exercise  it  for  years,  with  but  a  slight  rebuff  now  and 
then.  Being  modest  to  a  faidt,  even  at  tunes  obnoxious 
to  the  imputation  of  prudishnessj  she  habituaUy  feigned 
excuses  for  non-attendanee  in  his  Majesty's  clianiberSj^ — 
such  as  delicate  fiealth,  the  nursing  of  her  children, 
moiuning  for  the  death  of  this  or  that  relative,  —  and 
voluntarily  visited  him  only  at  rare  intervals.  In  the 
coui'se  of  six  years  she  amassed  considerable  treasure, 
procured  good  places  at  court  for  meitibers  of  her  family, 
and  was  the  m^ns  of  bringing  many  Chinamen  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  king.  At  the  same  time  she  h\'ed  in  continual 
fear,  was  warily  humble  and  conciliating  toward  her  rival 
sisters,  w*ho  pitied  rather  than  envied  her^  and  retained  in 
her  pay  most  of  the  female  executive  force  in  the  palace. 
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In  his  daily  habits  his  Majesty  was  remarkably  indus- 
trious and  frugal  HIb  devotion  to  the  study  of  astron- 
omy never  abated,  and  he  calculated  with  respectable 
accuracy  the  great  solar  eclipse  of  August,  1868. 

The  French  govemnient  tiaviug  sent  a  special  commis- 
sion, imder  command  of  the  Baron  Hugon  le  Tournexir, 
to  ol>serve  the  eclipse  in  Siam,  the  king  erected,  at  a  place 
called  Hiia  Wdnn  ("  The  Whale's  Head  "),  a  commodious 
observatory,  besides  numerous  paviliouB  varying  in  size 
and  magnificence,  for  his  Majesty  and  retinue,  the  Frencli 
comraLssion,  the  Governor  of  Singapore  (Colonel  Ord)  and 
suite,  who  had  been  invited  to  Bangkok  by  the  king,  and 
for  ministers  and  noblea  of  Siam.  Provision  was  made, 
at  the  cost  of  government,  for  the  regal  entertainment, 
in  a  town  of  booths  and  tabernacles,  of  the  vast  concom^ 
of  natives  and  Europeans  who  followed  his  Majesty  from 
the  capital  to  witness  the  sublime  phenomenon ;  and  a 
heixi  of  fifty  itol^le  elephants  were  brought  from  the  an- 
cient city  of  Ayudia  for  service  and  display. 

The  prospect  becoming  dubious  and  gloomy  just  at 
the  time  of  first  contact  (ten  o'clock),  the  prime  minister 
archly  invited  the  foreigners  who  beUeved  in  an  ovemiliiig 
Providence  to  pray  to  him  "  that  he  may  be  pleased  to 
disperse  the  clouds  long  enough  to  afford  us  a  good  \iewaf 
the  grandest  of  eclipses,"  Presently  the  clouds  were  par^ 
tially  witlidrawn  from  the  sun,  and  his  Majesty  obsernng 
that  one  twentieth  of  the  disk  was  obscured,  announced 
the  fact  to  his  own  people  by  firing  a  cannon  \  and  imme- 
diately pipes  screamed  and  trumpets  blared  in  the  royal 
pavQion,  ~  a  tribute  of  reverence  to  the  traditional  fable 
about  tlie  Angel  Rahoo  swallowing  the  sun.  Both  the 
king  and  prime  minister,  scorning  the  restraints  of  dignity^ 
were  fairly  boisterous  in  their  demonstrations  of  triumph 
and  delight ;  the  latter  skipping  from  point  to  point  t^ 
squint  tlirough  his  long  telescope.    At  the  instant  of 
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absolute  totality,  when  the  very  last  ray  of  the  sun  had 
become  extinct,  hia  Excellency  shouted,  "  Hurrah,  hur- 
mh,  hurrah  ! "  and  scientifically  disgraced  himself.  Leav- 
ing bis  spyglass  swinging,  he  ran  through  the  gateway  of  ' 
his  pavilion,  and  cried  to  his  prostrate  wives,  "  Hence- 
forth wUl  you  not  believe  the  foreigners  ? "  i 

But  that  other  Excellency,  Chow  Phya  Ehudharabhayj  | 

Minister  for  Nortliem  Siam,  more  orthodox,  sat  in  dum-  ' 

foundered  Ibithj  and  gaped  at  the  awful  deglutition  of  the 
Angel  Eahoo. 

The  government  expended  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  this  scientiiie  expedition,  and  a  dele- 
gation from  the  foreign  community  of  Bangkok  approached 
his  Majesty  vnth  an  address  of  thanks  for  his  indiscrimi- 
nate hospitality. 

But  the  extraordinary  excitement,  and  exposure  to  the 
noxious  atmospliere  of  the  jimgle,  proved  inimical  to  the 
constitution  of  the  king.  On  his  return  to  Bangkok  he 
complained  of  general  weariness  and  prostration,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  fever.  Foreign  physicians  were  con- 
sultedi  but  at  no  stage  of  the  case  was  any  European  Ik     I 

treatment  employed.     He  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  was  '^ 

soon  past  saving.  On  the  day  before  his  death  he  called 
to  his  bedside  his  nearest  relatives,  and  parted  among 
them  such  of  his  personal  effects  as  were  most  prized  by 
him,  saving,  "  I  have  no  more  need  of  these  things.     I  i  J 

must  give  up  my  life  also.'*  Buddhist  priests  were  con- 
stant in  attendance,  and  he  seemed  to  derive  much  com- 
fort from  their  prayers  and  exhortations.  In  the  evening 
lie  wrote  \idth  his  own  hand  a  tender  farewell  to  the 
mothers  of  his  many  children,  —  eighty-one  in  number. 
On  the  morning  of  his  last  day  (October  1,  1868)  he 
dictated  in  the  Pali  language  a  farewell  address  to  the  I'l  i  i 

Bud  d  his t  priesthood,  th  e  spirit  of  whi  ch  was  adm  i  rable,  an  d  1 1 1 '    t  ( 

clearly  manifested  the  faith  of  the  dying  man  in  the  doc-  ' 

11* 


U 
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Ufl  *        trinea   of   the  Eeforraer;  for  be   hesitated  not  to  say; 

'"  "Farewell  ye  faithful   foUowera  of   Buddha,  to   whom 

deatli  is  nothing,  even  as  all  earthly  existence  is  vain,  all 

tldngs  mutable,  and  death  inevitable.     Presently  I  shaU 

l'  myself  submit  to  that  stem  necessity.     Farewell!  for  I 

go  only  a  Uttle  before  you  " 

Feeling  sure  that  he  must  die  before  midnight,  he  sum- 
moned his  half-brother,  H.  E.  H.  Kiom  Hluang  Wongse,  , 
hia  Excellency  the  prime  minister.  Chow  Phya  Kra-  ; 
lahome,  and  others,  and  solemnly  imposed  upon  them  j 
the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  the  Chowfa  Chulalonkorn,  and 
of  his  kingdom ;  at  tlie  same  time  expressing  his  last 
earthly  wish^  that  the  Senabawdee,  in  electing  his  succes- 
sor, would  give  their  voices  for  one  who  should  conciliate 
aU  parties,  tliat  the  country  might  not  be  distracted  by 
dissensions  on  that  question.  He  then  told  them  he  waa 
about  to  finish  his  course,  and  implored  them  not  to  give 
way  to  grief,  "  nor  to  any  sudden  surprise,"  that  he  should 
leave  them  thus ;  "  't  is  an  event  that  must  befall  ail 
creatures  that  come  into  this  world,  and  may  not  be 
avoided."  Then  turning  his  gaze  upon  a  small  image  of 
liis  adored  teaeher,  he  seemed  for  soma  time  absorbed  in 
awful  contemplation.  "  Such  is  life  1 "  Those  were  actu- 
ally the  last  words  of  this  most  remarkable  Buddhist  king. 
He  died  Uke  a  philosopher,  calmly  and  sententiously  so- 
liloquizing on  death  and  its  inevitabUity.  At  the  final 
moment,  no  one  being  near  save  his  adopted  son,  Phya 
Buroot,  he  raised  his  hands  before  his  face,  as  in  his  ac- 
customed posture  of  devotion ;  then  suddenly  his  head 
dropped  backward,  and  he  was  gone. 

That  veiy  night,  without  disoMer  or  debate,  the  Sena- 
bawdee elected  his  eldest  son,  Somdetch  Chowfa  Chula- 
Ifinkom,  to  succeed  him ;  and  the  Prince  George  Wash- 
ington, eldest  eon  of  the  late  Second  King,  to  succeed  to 
his  father's  subordinate  throne,  under  the  title  of  Krom 
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P'hm  Eaja  Bowawn  Shathan  Moiigkoon.  The  title  of  the 
present  supreme  king  (my  amiable  and  very  promismg 
Bcholar)  is  Pralmt  Somdetch  F'hra  I^aranieadr  Maha  Chu- 
laloiikoni  Kate  Klou  Chow-yu-Hua. 

About  a  year  after  my  fii^t  iU-omened  interviews  with 
Malta  Mongkut,  and  when  1  had  become  permanently  in- 
stalled in  my  double  office  of  teacher  and  et^ribe,  I  was 
ooe  day  busy  with  a  letter  from  his  Majesty  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  finding  that  any  attempt  at  partial 
correction  would  but  render  his  meaning  more  ambiguous, 
and  impair  the  striking  originality  of  his  afiyle,  I  had 
abandoned  the  efifort,  and  set  about  copying  it  with  literal 
exact ne^,  only  veutui-ing  to  alter  here  and  there  a  word, 
aucb  as  *'  I  hasten  with  mUful  pleasure  to  write  in  reply 
to  your  Lordship's  imil-wuhing  letter,'*  etc.  Whilst  I  waa 
thus  evolving  from  the  depths  of  my  inner  consciousness 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  conundrum  in  King's  Eng- 
lish, Ilia  Majesty's  private  secretary  lolled  in  the  sunniest 
corner  of  the  room,  stretching  his  dusky  limbs  and  heav- 
ily nodding,  in  an  ecstasy  of  ease-taking.  Poor  P1ira- 
Alack  I  I  never  knew  him  to  be  otlierwise  than  sleepy, 
and  his  sleep  was  always  stolen.  For  his  Majesty  was 
the  moat  capricious  of  kings  as  to  bis  working  moods, — 
busy  when  the  average  man  should  be  sleeping,  sleeping 
while  letters,  papers,  despatches,  messengei'S,  mail- boats 
waited.  More  than  once  had  we  been  aroused  at  dead 
of  night  by  noisy  female  slaves,  and  dragged  in  hot  baste 
and  consternation  to  tlie  Hall  of  Audience,  only  to  find 
that  his  Majesty  was,  not  at  his  last  gasp,  as  we  had 
feared,  but  simply  bothered  to  find  in  Webster's  Diction- 
ary some  word  that  was  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  his 
own  fertile  brain ;  or  perhaps  in  excited  chase  of  the 
classical  tenn  for  some  trifle  he  was  on  the  point  of  or- 
dering from  London, —  and  that  word  was  sure  to  be  a 
atmnger  to  my  brain- 
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Before  my  arrival  in  Bangkok  it  had  been  Ms  not  un- 
common practice  to  send  for  a  missionary  at  midnight, 
have  him  beguiled  or  abducted  f mm  his  bed,  and  conveyed 
by  boat  to  the  palace,  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  inquire 
if  it  would  not  be  more  elegant  to  write  vmrhj  instead 
of  obscure,  or  gloomUy  dark  rather  than  not  clmrly  appar^ 
ent  And  if  the  wretched  man  should  venture  to  declare 
his  honest  preference  for  the  ordiuaiy  over  the  extraordi- 
nary  form  of  expressioiij  he  was  forthwith  dismissed  with 
irony,  arrogance,  or  even  insult,  and  without  a  word  of 
apology  for  the  rude  invasion  of  his  rest 

One  night,  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  as  be  was  on 
the  point  of  going  to  bed  like  any  plain  citizen  of  r^dar 
habits,  his  Majesty  fell  to  thinking  how  most  accumtely 
to  render  into  English  the  troublesome  Siamese  word  phi^ 
which  admits  of  a  variety  of  interpretations*  Aft-er 
puzzling  over  it  for  more  than  an  hour,  getting  himself 
possessed  with  the  word  as  with  the  devil  it  stands  for, 
and  all  to  no  purpose,  be  ordered  one  of  his  lesser  state 
barges  to  be  manned  and  despatched  with  all  speed  for 
the  British  Consul,  That  functionary,  iiaspired  with  Uve- 
ly  alarm  by  so  startling  a  summons,  dressed  himself  with 
unceremonious  celerity,  and  hurried  to  the  palace,  conjec- 
turing on  the  way  all  imaginable  possibilities  of  politics 
and  diplomacy,  revolution  or  invasion.  To  his  vexation, 
not  less  than  his  surprise^  he  found  the  king  in  disliabille^ 
engaged  with  a  Siamese-EngUsb  vocabulary,  and  mentally 
divided  between  "  deuce  '*  and  "  devil,"  in  the  choice  of  an 
eq^uivalent.  His  preposterous  Majesty  gravely  laid  the 
case  before  the  consul,  who,  thoitgh  inwardly  chafing  at 
what  he  termed  *'  the  confounded  coolness  "  of  the  situa- 
tion, had  no  choice  but  to  decide  with  grace,  and  go  back 
to  bed  with  philosophy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  P'hra-Altck  experienced  an  ac- 

•  Qhoatt  spirit,  eonlj  deiril,  evil  ftCg«L 
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<^ss  of  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  napping  far  two 
hours  iu  a  snuggery  of  sun  shine. 

**  Mam-klia/'  *  he  murmured  drowsily,  "  I  hope  that  in 
the  Chat-Nab  +  I  shall  be  a  freed  man." 

"  I  hope  90  sincerely,  P'hm-Aluck "  said  I,  "  I  hope 
you  '11  be  an  Englishman  or  an  American,  for  then  you  '11 
be  sure  to  be  indei>endent." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  pity  the  poor  old  man,  ^ stiff 
with  continual  stooping  to  his  task,  and  so  subdued  I  — 
liable  not  only  to  be  called  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
but  to  be  threatened,  euffed,  kicked,  beaten  on  the  head,  I 
every  way  abused  and  insulted^  and  the  next  moment  to 
ba  taken  into  favor,  confidence,  bosom-friendship,  even  as 
his  Majesty's  mood  might  veer- 

Alack  for  P'hra-Al^k :  though  xiaually  he  bore  with 
equal  patience  his  greater  and  his  lesser  ills,  there  were 
occasions  that  sliarply  tried  his  meekness,  when  his  weak 
and  gelded  nature  iievolted,and  he  rushed  to  a  snug  little 
home  of  his  own,  about  forty  yards  from  the  Grand  Pal^ 
ace,  there  to  snatch  a  respite  of  rest  and  refreshment  in 
the  society  of  his  young  and  lately  wedded  wife.  Then 
the  king  would  awake  and  send  for  him,  whereupon  ha 
would  he  suddenly  ill,  or  not  at  home,  strategically  hiding 
himself  under  a  mountain  of  bedclothes,  and  detailing 
Mrs.  P'hra- Alack  to  reconnoitre  and  report.  He  had  tried 
thia  primitive  trick  so  often  that  its  very  ataleness  infuri- 
ated the  king,  who  invariably  sent  officers  to  seize  the 
trembling  aecompliee  and  lock  her  up  in  a  dismal  cell  aa 
g  hostage  for  the  scribe's  appearance.  At  dusk  the  poor 
fellow  would  emerge,  contrite  and  terrified,  and  prostrate 
hmiself  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Then  his  Majesty 
(who,  having  spies  posted  in  eveiy  (quarter  of  the  town, 

♦  JFla,  **  ytmr  alave." 

t  Tile  next  state  of  exi&fceiice. 

t  The  grefttist  imlJij^ity  n  Ji^iiitiieae  can  ai^llVr, 
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knew  a.,  weH  as  r'hra-AIfick  himself  what  the  iUnees  or  the 
absence  signified)  leisurely  .trolled  forth,  and,  finX  1 
pajent  on  the  thr^bold.  flew  always  into  a  g^nuiT^ 
and  prescribed  "decapitation  ou  the  spot,"  and  "sS 
lajhes  on  the  bare  back,"  both  io  the  saLUtl  S 
whde  the  attendants  flew  right  and  left, -one  forlSe 
hUde  another  for  the  thong, -the  king,  «tm  r^T 
seized  whatever  came  most  handy,  and  Waboredhk 
boso™-frie„d  on  the  head  and  shodde..  TZf.^Z 
summarily  re heved  his  mi.d,  he  despatched  Z' ^Z 

ZTuZ  i"  ^"^■'"'^  '"'^  papyrus"  and  began  Zt 
ng  letters,  orders,  appointments,  before  scymitS  or  lash 
(winch  were  ever  tenderly  slow  on  these  SLioos  tS 
made  Its  appearance.  Perhaps  in  the  very  thick  of  his 
dictating  he  would  remember  the  connubM  accmpli^ 
and  order  hr.  people  U,  "  re  W  her,  and  let  her  go  " 

tellectual  type  than  any  who  have  been  ita  victims  in 
modem  times  in  societies  farther  west.     P-hm-AlSck  bad 

TZtf "  ??"^}  f"'  ^"^^"  '"^^y  --  boys  t^etl^ 
Together  they  had  played,  studied,  and  entered  the^prie^t: 

fidat  h  ™'^f^^"^'^^".  '^■^'^e.  classmate,  and  con- 
fidam,  he  was  the  very  man  to  fill  the  office  of  private 
sec^tary  to  his  royal  crony.     Vir^  made  a  sla^-e  of  h^ 

?re  bI"  r?  "'^  ''r  ""  ''  *^  emancipated  sW 
The  Roman  leech  and  chirurgeon  wet^  often  slaves;  so 

1;  r%rTi '"'."^^  Ped^ogue.the  reader  and  the 
plaver,  the  clerk  and  the  amanuensis,  the '  singer  the 
S^tWh  '  ^^^^V"*^  '^^  !>"«•«-.  tire  aJSX^l 
smrth,  the  weaver,  and  the  shoemaker;  even  the  .m^ 
or  square  was  a  slave.  Educated  slaCes  exer^LdTw 
talents  and  p«,.ued  their  callings  for  the  emolument  of 
their  masters;  and  thus  it  is  to-day  in  Siam  M^ 
nomtne,  dc  tefabiila  narraiu.r,  P'hi^-/l4ck  t  ^^^ 

The  king's  taste  for  English  composition  had,  by  much 
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exercise,  developed  itself  into  a  paaaion.  In  the  pursuit 
of  it  he  was  indefatigable,  rambling,  and  petulant.  H© 
had  "  Webster's  Unabridged  "  on  the  brain,  —  an  exasper- 
ating form  of  king's  evil  The  little  dingy  slips  that 
emanated  freely  from  the  palace  press  were  as  indiscrim- 
inate as  they  were  (jnaiut.  No  topic  was  too  sublime  or 
too  ignoble  for  them.  All  was  "  copy '"  that  came  to 
those  cases,  —  from  the  glorj^  of  the  lieavenly  bodies  to 
the  nuisance  of  the  busybodies  who  scolded  his  Majesty 
through  the  columns  of  the  Bangkok  Recorder- 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  circular  from  hi,<3  pen, 
and  in  the  type  of  his  private  press,  which,  being  without 
caption  or  signature,  may  be  supposed  to  be  addressed 
**  to  all  whom  it  may  concern."  The  American  mission- 
aries had  vexed  his  exact  scholarship  by  their  peculiar 
mode  of  representing  in  English  letters  the  name  of  a 
nativ^e  city  (Frippri,  or  in  Sanskrit  Bcjrepuri),  Whence 
this  droll  circular,  which  begins  with  a  dogmatic  line : — 

"  None  should  write  the  name  of  city  of  Prippri  thus 
—  P*et  cha  px)iy/' 

Then  comes  a  pedantic  demonstration  of  the  derivation 
of  the  name  from  a  compound  Sanskrit  word,  siguifying 
*'  Diamond  City."  And  the  document  concUidcii  with  a 
characteristic  explosion  of  impatience,  at  once  critical, 
royal,  and  sacerdotal :  ''  Ah  I  what  the  Eomanization  of 
American  system  that  P'etch'  abuiy  will  be  \  Will  whole 
human  learned  world  become  the  pupil  of  their  corrupted 
Siamese  teachers  ?  It  is  very  far  frcim  correctness.  Wliy 
they  did  not  look  in  journal  of  Koyal  Asiatic  Society, 
where  several  words  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali  were  published 
continually  ?  Their  Siamese  priestly  teachers  considered 
all  Europeans  as  very  heathen ;  to  them  far  from  sacred 
tongue,  and  were  glad  to  have  American  heathens  to  be* 
come  their  scholars  or  pupils ;  they  thought  they  have 
taught  sacred  language  to  the  part^  of  heathen ;  in   fact. 
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they  themselves  are  very  far  from  sacred  language,  being 
BMnk  deeply  in  corruption  of  sacred  and  learned  language, 
for  tongue  of  their  farmer  Laos  and  Cambodian  teacbens, 
and  very  far  from  knowledge  of  Hindoostanee,  Cinglia- 
le^e,  and  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  knowledge  in  Sanskrit, 
as  they  are  considered  by  such  the  Siamese  teachers  aa 
heathen ;  called  by  them  Mit  ch'a  thi-thi^  &c.,  &c.,  I  e. 
wrongly  seer  or  spectator,  &c.,  &c-" 

In  another  slip,  which  is  manifestly  an  outburst  of  the 
royal  petulance,  his  Majesty  demands,  in  a  "displayed'' 
paragraph :  — 

'*  Why  name  of  Mr.  Knox  [Tliomaa  George  Knox,  Eaj., 
Eritish  Consul]  was  not  published  thus :  Mlsm  Kok  or 
Nawk  If  name  of  Chow  Phya  Bhudharabhay  is  to  be 
thus :  P*raya  P'oo  t'a  ra  P4e.  And  why  the  Loudon  was 
not  published  thus  :  Lundun  or  Landau,  if  Bejrepuri  is  to 
be  published  P'etch'  abury/' 

In  the  same  slip  \vith  the  philological  protest  tlie  fol- 
lowing remarkable  paragraphs  appear  : — 

"What  has  been  published  in  No.  25  of  Bangkok  Ee- 
eotdpr  thus  :  — 

'*  *  The  king  of  Siam,  on  reading  from  some  European 
paper  that  the  Pope  had  lat^ily  suffered  the  loss  of  some 
precious  jewels,  in  consequence  of  a  thief  ha^g  got 
possession  of  ids  Holiness'  keya,  exclaimed,  "What  a 
man  I  professing  to  keep  the  keys  of  Heaven,  and  cannot 
even  keep  his  own  keys  ! " ' 

"  Tlie  king  on  perusal  thereof  denied  that  it  is  false. 
He  knows  nothing  about  his  Holiness  the  Pope's  sustain- 
ing loss  of  gems,  &c.,  and  has  said  nothing  about  religious 
faith." 

This  iB  curions,  in  that  it  exposes  the  king's  imworthy 
fear  of  the  French  priesthood  in  Si  ant  The  fact  is  that 
he  did  make  the  rather  smart  remark,  in  precisel}'  these 
words  :  "Ah  I  what  a  man  !  professing  to  keep  tlie  keya 
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of  Heaven,  and  not  able  to  guard  those  of  hia  own  bu- 
reau i  '*  and  he  was  quite  proud  of  his  hit.  But  when  it 
appeared  in  the  Recorder,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  bar  it 
with  a  formal  denial  Henee  the  politic  little  item  which 
he  sent  to  all  the  foreigners  in  Bangkok,  and  especially  I     \ 

to  the  French  prieats,  U  1 1 

His  Majesty's  mode  of  dealing  with  newspaper  strict-  ■*  * 

ures  (not  idways  just)  and  suggestions  (not  always  perti- 
nent) aimed  at  his  administration  of  public  aflairs,  or  the  | 
constitution  and  discipline  of  his  household,  was  charac- 
teristic.    He  snubbed  them  with  sententiou'3  arrogance, 
leavened  with  sarcasm- 

When  the  Recorder  recommended  to  the  king  the  ex- 
pediency of  dispersing  his  Solomonic  harem,  and  abolish- 
ing  polygamy  in  the  royal  family,  his  Majesty  retorted 
with  a  verbal  message  to  the  editor,  to  the  puiport  that 
"  when  the  Recorder  shall  have  dissuaded  princes  and 
noblemen  from  offering  their  daughters  to  the  king  as  4  ii 

concubines,  the  king  wiU  tsease  to  receive  contributions  of  *   ■ 

women  in  that  capacity  " 

In  August,  1865,  an  angry  altercation  occurred  in  the  I  li 

Royal  Court  of  Equity  (sometimes   styled  the  Interna-  ' 

tional  Court)  l^etween  a  French  priest  and  Phya  Wiset,  a 
Siamese  nobleman,  of  venerable  years,  but  positive  spirit 
and  energy.  The  priest  gave  Phya  Wiset  the  lie,  and 
Phya  Wiset  gave  it  back  to  the  priest,  whereupon  the 
priest  became  noisy  Afterward  he  reported  the  affair  to 
his  consul  at  Bangkok,  with  the  enibellisliing  statement 
tliat  not  only  himself,  but  his  religion,  had  been  grossly 
insulted.  The  consul,  one  Monsieur  Aubaret,  a  peppery 
and  pugnacious  Frenchman,  immediately  made  a  demand  j 

upon  his  Majesty  for  the  removal  of  Phya  Wiset  from  i 

office-  I 

This  despatch  was  sent  late  in  the  evening  by  the  hand  1 

of  Monsieur  Lamarchej  commanding  the   troo])S  at  th  ^ 
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Toyal  palace  ;  and  that  officer  had  the  consul's  order  to 
present  it  siunmarily.  Lamarche  managed  to  procure  ad- 
mittance to  the  pehetralia,  and  presented  the  note  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  violation  of  reason  and  cour- 
tesy as  well  as  of  ndea,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground 
that  the  despatch  \^'as  important  and  his  orders  peremp- 
tory.  His  Majesty  then  read  the  despatch,  and  remarked 
that  the  matter  should  be  disposed  of  "  to*morrow."  la- 
marche replied,  very  presumptuously,  tliat  the  affair 
required  no  investigation,  as  he  had  heard  tha  offensive 
language  of  I*hya  Wiset,  and  that  person  must  be  de- 
posed without  ceremony,  \\Tiereupon  his  Majesty  or- 
dered the  offensive  foreigner  to  leave  the  palace. 

Lamiiche  repaired  forthwith  to  the  consul,  and  report- 
ed that  the  king  had  spoken  disrespectfully,  not  only  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty's  consul,  but  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self, besides  outmgeously  insulting  a  French  messenger. 
Then  the  fire-eating  functionary  addressed  another  de* 
spatch  to  his  Majesty,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that,  in 
eKpelhng  Lamarche  from  the  palace,  the  King  of  Siam 
had  been  guilty  of  a  political  misdemeanor,  and  had 
rudely  disturl*ed  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
France  and  Siam ;  that  he  should  leave  Bangkok  for 
Paris,  and  in  six  weeks  lay  his  grievance  before  the  Em- 
peror ;  but  should  first  proceed  to  Saigon,  and  engage  the 
French  admiral  there  to  attend  to  any  emeigency  that 
might  arise  in  Bangkok. 

His  Majesty,  who  knew  how  to  confront  the  uproar  of 
vulgarity  and  folly  with  the  repose  of  wisdom  and  dig- 
nity, sent  his  own  cousin,  the  Prince  ilom  Kachoday, 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Eoyal  Court  of  Equity,  to  M,  Au- 
baret,  to  disabuse  his  mind,  and  impart  to  him  all  the 
truth  of  the  case.  But  the  '*  furious  Frank  "  seized  the 
imposing  ma;^iate  by  the  hair,  drove  him  from  his  door^ 
and  flung  his  betel-box  after  him,  —  a  reckless  impulse 
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of  outr^e  as  monstrous  aa  tlie  moat  ingenious  aod  delib- 
erat-e  bmuJity  could  have  deviled.  Rudely  to  seize  a 
Siamese  Ly  thu  hair  is  an  iBdignity  aa  grave  aa  to  spit  in 
the  face  of  a  European  ;  and  the  bet^l-box,  beside  being 
a  royal  present,  was  an  essential  part  of  the  insiguia  of 
the  prince's  judicial  office- 

On  a  later  occasiou  this  same  Aiibaret  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity a  royal  procession  afforded  to  provoke  the  Jong  to 
an  01-timed  discnaaion  of  politics,  and  to  prefer  an  intem- 
perate complaint  against  the  Kialahome,  or  prime  minis- 
ter. This  chamcteristic  flourish  of  ill  temper  and  bad 
manners,  from  the  representative  of  the  politest  of  na- 
tions, natiLrally  excited  lively  indignation  and  disgust 
among  all  respectable  dwellers,  native  or  foreign,  near  the 
court,  and  a  serious  disturbance  was  imminent  But  a 
single  dose  of  the  King*3  English  sufficed  to  soothe  the 
spasmodic  officiai^  and  reduce  him  to  "  a  sense  of  hia  sit- 
uation." 


"  To  TEB  Hon.  TffS  Moxsteur  Aitbaret,  the  €on^  for  H.  L  M, 

"  Sir  ;  — The  verbal  insult  or  bad  words  without  any 
step  more  over  fnim  lower  or  lowest  person  is  considered 
very  alight  &  inconsiderable.  ^ 

"  The  person  stauding  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or 
floor  Cannot  injure  the  heavenly  bodies  or  any  highly 
hanging  Lamp  or  glope  by  ejecting  his  spit  from  his 
mouth  upward  it  will  only  injure  hia  own  face  without 
attempting  of  HeavcDly  bodies— &c, 

"The  Siamese  are^  knowing  of  being  lower  than  heaven 
do  not  endeavor  to  injure  heavenly  bodies  with  their  spit 
fnom  mouth. 

"  A  person  who  is  known  to  be  powerless  by  every  one, 
as  they  who  have  no  anus  or  legs  to  move  oppose  or  in- 
jure or  deaf  or  blind  &c.  &e,  cannot  he  considered  and 
^aid  that  they  are  our  enemies  even  for  their  madness  in 
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vain  —  it  might  be  considered  aa  easily  agitation  or  un- 
easiness. 

"Persons  under  strong  desires  without  any  limit  oraclr 

ing  under  illimit^d  auger  sometimes  caunot  be  beUeved 
at  once  without  testimony  or  witness  if  they  sUt^A 
against  any  one  verbally  from  such  the  statements  of  the 
most  desirotis  or  persons  most  illimitedly  angry  hesitation 
and  mild  enquiry  is  very  prudent  from  pemons  of  consid- 


erable  rank  " 


No  si^naiur^^ 


Never  vrere  simplicity  with  shrewdness,  and  unociii- 
scions  humor  with  pathos,  and  candor  with  irony,  and 
political  economy  with  the  sense  of  an  awful  bore,  moie 
quaintly  blended  than  in  the  tbDowing  ertraordinarj^  hint, 
written  and  printed  by  his  Majesty,  and  freely  distributed 
for  the  snubbing  of  visionary  or  speculative  adventurers : 

"  NOTICK 

"  When  the  general  rumor  was  aud  is  spread  out  fiom 
Siam,  circulated  among  the  foreigners  to  Siam,  chiefly 
Europeans,  Chinese,  &c,  in  three  points :  — 

'*  1.  That  Siam  is  under  quite  absolute  Monarchy. 
Whatever  her  Supreme  Sovereign  commanded,  allowed, 
&c  all  cannot  be  resisted  by  any  one  of  his  Subjects. 

"  2.  The  Treasniy  of  tlie  Sovereign  of  Siam,  was  full 
for  money,  like  a  mountain  of  gold  and  silver ;  Hct  Sor- 
ereign  most  wealthy- 

"  3.  The  present  reigning  Monarch  of  Siam  is  shallow 
minded  and  admirer  of  almost  everything  of  curiosity, 
and  most  admirer  of  European  usages,  customs,  scienoea^ 
arts  and  literature  &c,  without  limit.  He  is  fond  of  flat- 
tering terra  and  ambitious  of  honor,  so  that  there  are  now 
many  opportunities  and  operations  to  be  embraced  f<ir 
drawing  gre^t  money  from  Royal  Treasury  of  Siam,  &a 

"  The  most  many  foreigners  being  under  belief  of  such 
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general  mmour,  were  endeavor iBg  to  draw  money  &oin 
liim  in  various  operation.^,  as  Bduring  him  with  valuable 
c\iriosities  and  expectations  of  interest,  and  flattering 
tiiiTij  to  be  glad  of  them,  and  deceiving  him  in  various 
^ways;  almost  on  ever}-  opportunity  of  Steamer  coming 
to  Siam,  various  foreigners  partly  known  to  him  and  ac- 
quainted with  liim,  and  generally  unknown  to  him,  boldly 
^Tote  to  him  in  such  the  term  of  various  ap])lication  and 
treatment^  so  that  he  can  conclude  that  the  chief  object 
of  all  letters  written  to  him,  is  generally  to  draw  money 
from  Mm,  even  unreasonable.  Seveml  instances  and  tea- 
timonies  can  be  showTi  for  being  example  on  this  subject 
—  the  foreigners  letters  addressed  to  him,  come  by  every 
tine  steamer  of  Siam,  and  of  foreign  steamers  visiting  Siam ; 
10  and  12  at  least  and  40  at  liighest  number,  ui'ging  him 
in  various  ways  \  so  he  concluded  that  foreigners  must 
consider  him  only  as  a  mad  king  of  a  wild  land ! 

"  He  now  states  that  he  cannot  be  so  mad  more,  as  he 
knows  and  obsen^es  the  consideration  of  the  foreigners 
towards  him.  Also  he  now  became  of  old  age,*  and  was 
very  Sony  to  lose  his  princijial  members  of  his  family 
namely,  his  two  Queens,  twice,  and  his  younger  brother 
the  late  Second  King,  and  his  late  second  son  and  beloved 
daughter,  and  moreover  now  he  fear  of  sickness  of  his 
eldest  son,  he  is  now  unhappy  and  must  solicit  his 
friends  in  correspondence  and  others  who  please  to  write 
for  the  foresaid  pui^ose,  that  they  should  know  suit- 
able reason  in  ^Tiling  to  him,  and  shall  not  urge  him  as 
they  would  urge  a  madman  I  And  the  general  rumours 
forementioned  are  some  exaggerated  and  some  entirely 
Mse ;  they  shall  not  believe  such  the  rumours,  deeply 
and  asceitainedly, 

•*BoYAL  Residenck  Grand  Palace 
BaKoicue  2nd  July  1867/* 

*  He  was  fiixty-two  at  tlm  timti. 
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And  now  observe  with  w^hat  gracious  ease  tliis  moat 
astute  and  discriminating  prince  could  fit  his  tone  to  the 
seuBe  of  those  who,  fainihar  with  his  opinions,  and  recoD- 
ciled  to  his  temper  and  hia  ways,  however  peculiar^  could 
reciprocate  the  catholicity  of  his  sympatliieSj  and  appre- 
date  hia  enlightened  efiforta  to  fling  off  that  tenacious  old- 
man-of-the-sea  cujatom,  and  extricate  himself  from  the 
predicament  of  conflicting  responsibiliti^.  To  these,  oa 
the  Christian  New  Yearns  day  of  1867,  he  addressed  tliis 
kindly  greeting :  — 

"  S.  R  R  M.  MoKGKUT : 

"  Called  in  Siamese  '  Fhra-Chomklau  chao-ynhna/  in 
Magadhi  or  language  of  Pali  '  Siamikanam  Maha  Eajah/ 
In  Latiii  *  Rex  Siamensium/  In  French  '  Le  Iloi  de  Siam,' 
In  English  '  The  King  of  Siam/  and  in  Malayan  '  I^jah 
Maha  Pa-^ah '  &c. 

"  Begs  to  present  his  respectful  and  regardful  compli- 
ments and  congratulations  in  happy  lives  during  im- 
mediately last  year,  and  wishes  the  continuing  thereof 
during  the  commencing  New  Year,  and  ensuing  and  suc- 
ceeding many  years,  to  hia  foreign  friends,  hoth  now  ia 
Siam  namely,  the  functionary  and  acting  Consuls  and 
consular  officers  of  various  distinguished  nations  in  Treaty 
Power  with  Siam  and  certain  foreign  persons  imder  our 
salary,  in  service  in  any  manner  liere,  and  several  Gentle- 
men and  Ladies  who  are  resident  in  Siam  in  various  sta- 
tions :  namely,  the  Priests,  Preachers  of  religion,  Masters 
and  Mistiiesses  of  Schools,  Workmen  and  Merchants,  &c, 
and  now  abroad  in  various  foreign  countries  aud  ports, 
who  are  our  noble  and  common  friends,  acquainted  either 
by  ever  having  liad  correspondences  mutually  with  u3 
some  time,  at  any  where  and  remaining  in  our  friendly 
remembrance  or  mutual  remembrance,  and  whosoever  are 
in  service  to  us  as  our  Consuls,  vice  consuls  and  consular 
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^^embvanceanUb  .^e  foieuamed  King 

••Tboa.b  .e  - -^tTv^lI^^^^^^■-^rit 
««  this  vey  r.r^^^  cbxi^ti  1867-  ^.^^  ,,,,eU. 

and  gnwieiul  "^'^     ,  ^  ^^g  to  tecene  s^^"        ^^^  and 
tive  and  fomg«.  aud  b  ^  ^.^^,,  toward  hu> 

^Uon  and  expres^««  ^^  ^ery  like  "^^""'^  '!,',,;  of  bu- 
.„einber«  of  ^  I'^^^^^S.e  another  of  e^   y  .^ 

^a«  being.  ^^^^  "!j^Jlw  in  «Ugiou^  ^J^  f  ^^^^ 
Kligion.  and  test  ^^^^^^^^,  HaB, 

"^^rm:Jnir..Wowetc..et.. 

come,  ^^rau'A  j.  ...  .t^  a  soutce  ot 

t..  provinces  of  Siam  ^""f^'f  „,ve™menf. 
Tlie  terootvT  pw  expense  to  tue  ^ 

eontinnal  anxiety  and  »u-  ^^^  c^^^tj^  and 

rajahs- t'lnu.        ^   ^^^yold  of  biftws  ^,^^^^g 

tempVe..  ««-; . f  ^„,t   tl^  Lao.  ^^^  ^^ "'^i:,  and  Uihu- 
and  imiAacaUe  ^^^^^^^  ^ike  dependenu.^ 
^.rinces  and  chie» 
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taries  of  his  crown)  it  was  intolerablj  irritatiiig  to  find 
Cambodia  rebellious.  So  long  as  Ms  govienimeiit  could 
successfully  maintain  its  supremacy  there,  that  country 
formed  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  between  his  people  and 
the  Cochin-Chinese ;  a  geogi^phical  condition  which  was 
not  without  its  political  advantages.  But  now  the  un- 
scrupulous French  had  strutted  upon  the  scene,  and  with 
a  flourish  of  diplomacy  and  a  stroke  of  the  pen  appropri- 
ated to  thaniselves  the  fairest  portion  of  that  most  fertile 
province.  His  Majesty,  though  secretly  longing  for  the 
inten^ention  and  protection  of  England,  was  deterred  by 
his  almost  superstitious  fear  of  the  French  from  complain- 
ing openly.  But  whenever  he  was  more  than  commonly 
annoyed  by  the  pretensions  and  aggressive  epistles  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  consul  he  sent  for  me,  ^  thinking, 
like  all  Orientals,  that,  being  English,  my  sympathy  for 
him,  and  my  hatiied  of  the  French,  were  jointly  a  fore* 
gone  conclusion.  When  I  would  have  assured  1dm  that 
I  was  utterly  powerless  to  help  him,  he  cut  me  sh oil  with. 
a  wise  whisper  to  "  consult  Mr.  Thomas  George  Knox  "  ; 
and  when  I  protested  that  that  gentleman  was  too  honor* 
able  to  engage  in  a  secret  intrigue  against  a  colleague, 
even  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  Siam,  he 
would  rave  at  my  indifference,  the  cupidity  of  the  Frencli, 
the  aptitliy  of  the  English,  and  the  fatuity  of  all  geogra- 
phers in  "  setting  down ''  the  form  of  government  in  Siam 
as  an  "  absolute  monarchy." 

"  /  an  absolute  monarch  !  For  I  have  no  power  over 
French.  Siam  is  like  a  mouse  before  an  elephant !  Ana 
I  an  absolute  monarch  ?     Wliat  shall  you  consider  me  ?  ** 

Now,  as  I  considered  him  a  particularly  absolute  and 
despotic  king,  that  was  a  trying  question  ;  so  I  discreetly 
held  my  peace,  fearing  less  to  be  classed  with  those  ob- 
noxious savans  who  compile  geographies  than  to  provoke 
him  afresh. 
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'*  1  have  no  power,"  he  scolded ;  "  I  am  not  abso- 
lute 1  If  I  point  the  end  of  my  walking-stick  at  a  man 
whom>  being  my  enemy,  I  wish  to  die,  he  does  not  die, 
but  lives  on,  in  spite  of  my  *  absolute '  will  to  the  con- 
trary. What  does  Geogmphiea  mean  ?  How  can  I  be  an 
absolute  monarchy  ?  *' 

Such  a  conversation  we  were  having  one  day  as  he  **  as- 
BiBted  '*  at  the  founding  of  a  temple ;  and  while  he  re- 
proached hrn  fate  that  he  was  powerless  to  "  point  the  end 
of  hie  walking-stick  **  with  al>solute  power  at  the  peppery 
aad  presumptuous  Monsiem-  Aubai-et,  he  vacantly  Hung 
gold  and  silver  coins  among  the  work -women. 

in  another  moment  he  forgot  all  French  encroachments, 
and  the  imbecility  of  geographers  in  general,  as  liis 
glance  chanced  to  fall  upon  a  young  woman  of  fresh 
and  striking  beauty,  and  delightful  pit|uanGy  of  ways 
and  expression,  who  with  a  clumsy  club  was  pounding 
fragments  of  pottery  —  umSj  vases,  and  goglets  —  for  the 
foundation  of  the  watt  Very  artless  and  happy  she 
seemed,  and  free  as  she  was  lovely ;  but  the  instant  she 
perceived  she  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  king,  she 
sank  down  and  hid  her  face  in  the  earth,  forgetting  or 
disregarding  the  falling  vessels  that  threatened  to  cruah  or 
wound  hen  But  the  king  merely  diverted  himself  with 
inqniriug  her  name  and  parentage  ;  and  some  one  an- 
swering for  her,  he  turned  away- 

Almost  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life  his  Majesty  suf- 
fered, in  his  morbid  egotism,  various  and  keen  annoyance^ 
by  rfiason  of  liis  sensitiveness  to  tlie  opinions  of  foreign- 
era,  the  encroachments  of  foreign  officials,  and  the  strict- 
ures of  the  foreign  preas.  He  was  iigitattid  by  a  restless 
cra\"ing  for  their  sympathy  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a 
futile  resentment  of  their  criticisms  or  their  clainiB  on  the 
other. 

An  article  in  a  Singapore  paper  had  administered  moral 
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correction  to  his  Majesty  on  the  strengtli  of  a  rumor  that 
"  the  king  has  his  eye  upon  another  princess  of  the  high- 
est rankj  with  a  view  to  constituting  her  a  queen  consort." 
Aiid  the  Bangkok  Recorder  had  said  :  '*  Now,  considering 
that  he  is  full  threescore  and  three  years  of  age,  that  he 
has  already  scores  of  concubines  and  about  fourscore  sobs 
and  daughters,  with  several  Chowfas  among  them,  and 
hence  eligible  to  the  highest  posts  of  honor  in  the  king- 
dom, this  rumor  eeflnis  too  monstrous  to  be  credited  But 
the  truth  is,  there  is  scarcely  anything  too  monstrous  for 
the  royal  polygamy  of  Siam  to  bring  forth."  By  the  light 
of  this  explanation  the  meaning  of  the  following  extract 
from  the  postscript  of  a  letter  which  the  king  wrote  in 
April,  18G6,  will  be  clear  to  the  reader,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  in  justice  to  me,  will  remember  that  by  the  death 
of  his  Majesty,  on  the  1st  of  October^  1868,  the  seal  of 
secrecy  was  broken, 

"Veey  Private  Post  Sceipt- 

''There  is  a  newspaper  of  Singapore  entitled  Daily 
News  just  published  after  last  arrival  of  tlie  steamer 
Chowj>hya  in  Singapore,  in  which  paper,  a  correspondence 
from  an  Individual  resident  at  Bangkok  dated  16 th  March 
186G  was  shown,  but  I  have  none  of  tliat  paper  in  my 
possession,  .  ,  .  .  I  did  not  noticed  its  number  &  date  to 
state  to  you  now,  but  I  trust  such  the  paper  must  be  in 
hand  of  several  foreigners  in  Bangkok,  may  you  have  read 
it  perhaps  —  ot  her  wise  you  can  obtain  the  same  from 
any  one  or  by  order  to  obtain  from  Singapore  j  after  pe- 
rusal thereof  you  wiU  not  be  able  to  deny  my  statement 
forementioned  more  over  as  general  ])eople  both  native  i 
foreigners  here  seem  to  have  less  pleasure  on  me  &  my 
descendant,  than  their  pleasure  and  hope  on  other  amiable 
family  to  them  until  the  present  day. 

"  Wliat  was  said  there  in  fur  a  princess  considered  by 
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the  Speaker  or  Writer  as  proper  or  suitable  to  be  h^wi 
on  my  Jnt-revi  (a  room  or  jtart  for  confinement  of  Women 
of  Eastern  manarch  *)  there  is  no  least  intention  occurred 
to  tne  even  once  or  in  my  dream  indeed !  I  think  if  I  do 
so,  I  will  die  soon  perhaps  I 

**  This  my  handwriting  op  content  hereof  shall  be  kept 

secretly- 

*'  I  beg  to  remain 

"  Yom-  faithful  &  well-wisher 

*'  S.  E  P.  M.  MoNGicuT  R  a 
"  on  544 1  til  day  of  reign, 

'*  the  writer  here  of  beg  to  place  his  confidence  on  you 
alway," 

As  a  true  friend  to  his  Majesty;  I  deplore  the  wealcness 
which  betrayed  him  into  so  transparent  a  sham  of  virtu- 
ous intUgnation,  The  "princess  of  the  highest  rank/* 
whom  the  writer  of  the  article  plainly  meant,  was  the 
Princess  of  Cliiengmai ;  hut  fmm  lack  of  accurate  infor- 
mation he  was  misled  intAi  confoundiiig  her  with  the 
Prbicess  Tui  Duang  I*rabha,  his  Majesty's  niece.  The 
king  could  honestly  deny  any  such  intention  ou  his  jmrt 
with  regard  to  his  niece  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  weU 
knew  that  the  writer  erred  only  m  to  the  iiulividual,  and 
not  as  to  the  main  fact  of  the  case.  The  Princess  of 
Ohiengniai  was  the  wife,  and  the  Princess  Tui  Duang 
the  daughter,  of  his  full  brother,  the  Secoad  King,  lately 
deceased. 

Much  more  agreeable  is  it  —  to  the  reader,  I  doubt  not, 
not  less  than  to  the  writer  —  to  turn  from  tlie  king,  iu 
the  exercise  of  his  slavish  function  of  training  honest 
words  to  play  the  hypocrite  for  ii; noble  thoughts,  to  the 

*  A  parentheticai  drollery  insert rt!*!  by  t\m  dictiouary. 
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irnan,  the  friend^  the  father,  giving  hiB  heait  a  holi- 
1  the  relaxations  of  simple  Idndness  and  free  affeo- 
—  as  in  the  following  note :  — 

"  Dated  Ranchaupubt  84th  Febniaiy  1865. 
ADT  L &  HER  BON  LuiSE,  Bangkok. 

Te  having  very  pleasant  journey  ....  to  be  here 
L  is  a  township  called  as  above  named  by  men  of 
lick  affairs  in  Siam,  &  called  by  common  people  as 
:phrieck '  where  we  have  our  stay  a  few  days.  &  will 
)ur  departure  from  hence  at  dawn  of  next  day.  We 
ing  of  you  both  regardfully  &  beg  to  send  here 
some  wild  aples  &  harries  which  are  delicate  for 
g  &  some  tobacco  which  were  and  are  principal  prod- 
f  this  region  for  your  kind  acceptance  hoping  this 
present  will  be  acceptable  to  you  botL 
Te  will  be  arrived  at  our  home  Bangkok  on  early 
)f  March. 

"We  b^  to  remain 

**  Your  faithful 

"  S.  P.  P.  M.  MONGKUT  R  S. 
"in  5035th  day  of  reign. 

jQd  your  affectionate  pupils 

>  YuLACKS.  Maneabhadahorn. 

detchChowfaChulalonkorn.*  Kritahinihar. 

BHASSOR.  SOBiAWATI." 

*  Tke  present  king. 
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IN  1864  T  found  that  my  labors  had  greatly  increased ; 
I  had  often  to  work  till  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  ac- 
complish the  endless  tmnslatiotis  required  of  me,  I  also 
began  to  perceive  how  continually  and  closely  I  was 
watched,  but  how  and  by  whom  it  seemed  impossible  to 
discover.  Among  the  inducements  to  me  to  accept  the 
position  of  teacher  to  the  royal  family  was  his  Majesty's 
asanrancej  that,  if  I  gave  satisfaction,  he  would  increase 
my  salary  after  a  year's  trial  Nearly  three  years  bad 
passed  when  I  first  ventured  to  remind  the  king  of  this 
promise.  To  my  astonishment  he  bluntly  informed  me 
that  I  had  not  given  satisfaction,  that  I  was  "  difficult  *" 
and  unmanageable,  "  more  careful  about  what  was  right 
and  what  was  wrong  than  for  the  obedience  and  submis* 
Hion."  And  as  to  salary,  he  continued :  "  Why  you  should 
be  poor  ?  Yon  come  into  my  presence  every  day  with 
some  petition,  some  case  of  hardship  or  injustice,  and  you 
■  demand  '  your  Majesty  shall  moat  kindly  investigate,  and 
cause  redress  to  be  made  * ;  and  I  have  granted  to  you 
because  you  are  important  to  me  for  translations,  and 
so  forth.  And  now  you  declare  you  must  have  increase 
of  salary  I  Must  you  have  everything  in  this  world  ? 
Why  you  do  not  make  thtm  pay  you  ?  If  I  grant  you 
all  your  petition  for  the  poor^  you  ought  to  be  rich^  or  you 
have  no  wisdom." 
At  a  loss  what  answer  to  make  to  this  very  unsympa- 
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thetic  view  of  my  conduct,  I  quietly  returned  to  my 
duties,  which  grew  daily  in  variety  and  responsibility* 
What  with  translating,  correcting,  copying,  dictating, 
reading,  I  had  hardly  a  moment  I  could  caU  my  oi^^ ; 
and  if  at  any  time  I  rebelled,  I  brought  down  swift  ven- 
geance on  the  head  of  the  helpless  native  secretaiy. 

But  it  was  my  consolation  to  know  that  I  could  befriend 
the  women  and  children  of  the  palace,  who,  when  they  saw 
that  I  was  not  afraid  to  oppose  the  king  in  his  more  out- 
rageous caprices  of  tyranny,  imagined  me  endued  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  secretly  came  to  me  with  their 
grievances,  in  full  assurance  that  sooner  or  later  I  would  see 
them  redressed.  And  so,  with  no  intention  on  my  part, 
and  almost  without  my  own  consent,  I  suffered  myself  to 
be  set  up  between  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  From 
that  time  I  had  no  i>eace.  Day  after  day  I  was  called  upon 
to  resist  the  wanton  cruelty  of  judges  and  magistrates, 
till  at  last  I  found  myself  at  feud  with  the  whole  **  San 
Luang.'*  In  cases  of  torture.  Imprisonment,  extortion,  I 
tried  again  and  again  to  excuse  myself  from  inteifering, 
but  still  the  mothers  or  sisters  prevailed,  and  I  had  no 
choice  left  but  to  tiy  to  help  them.  Sometimes  I  sent 
Boy  with  my  clients,  sometimes  I  went  myself ;  and  in  no 
single  instance  was  justice  granted  from  a  sense  of  right, 
but  always  through  fear  of  my  supposed  influence  with 
the  king.  My  Siamese  and  European  friends  said  I  was 
amassing  a  fortune.  It  seemed  not  worth  my  while  to 
conti^ict  them,  though  the  inference  was  painful  to  m^ 
for  in  truth  my  championship  was  not  purely  disinter^ 
ested ;  I  suffered  from  continual  contact  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  others,  and  came  to  the  rescue  in  self-defence  and 
in  pity  for  myself  not  less  than  for  them, 

A  Chinaman  had  been  cruelly  murdered  and  robbed  by 
a  fa^'orite  slave  in  the  household  of  the  prime  minister's 
brother^  leaving  the  brother,  wife,  and  children  of  the  vie- 
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tiiQ  Vti  ^eipless  poverty  and  terror.  The  murderer  had 
scTcetied  ^iimself  and  his  accompHeea  by  siiariiig  the 
plunder  mtli  hm  master.  The  widow  cried  for  redress 
in  vain.  Tlie  ears  of  magiatmtea  were  stopped  against 
her,  and  she  was  too  poor  to  pay  her  way  ;  but  still  she 
went  fertB  one  court  tn  another,  until  her  importunity  irri- 
tated the  judges,  who,  to  intimidate  her,  seized  her  eldest 
son,  on  some  monstrous  pretext,  and  cast  him  into  prison, 
Thifl  double  cruelty  completed  the  despair  of  the  unhappy 
motlier.  She  came  to  me  fairly  frenzied,  and  "  com- 
manded "  me  to  go  at  once  into  tlie  presence  of  the  king 
and  demand  her  stolen  child ;  and  then,  in  a  sudden  par- 
oxysm of  grief,  she  embraced  my  knees,  wailing,  and  pray- 
ing to  me  to  help  her.  It  waa  not  in  human  nature  to 
reject  that  maternal  claim.  With  no  little  trouble  1  pro- 
cured the  liberation  of  her  son  ;  but  to  keep  liim  out  of 
harm's  way  I  had  to  take  him  into  my  own  home  and 
change  his  name.  I  called  him  Timothy,  which  by  a 
Chinese  abbreviation  became  Ti- 

'When  I  went  with  this  woman  and  tlie  brother  of  the 
murdered  man  to  the  palace  of  the  premier,  we  found 
that  distinguished  personage  half  naked  and  plajdng 
chess.  Seeing  me  enter^  he  ordex^^d  one  of  his  slaves  to 
bring  him  a  jacket,  into  which  he  thrust  his  arms^  and 
went  on  mth  the  game ;  and  not  until  that  was  finished 
did  he  attend  to  ma  AVhen  I  explained  my  errand  he 
seemed  vexed,  but  sent  for  his  brother,  had  a  long  talk 
with  him,  and  concluded  by  warning  my  unhappy  proHgi^ 
that  if  he  heard  any  more  complaints  from  them  they 
should  be  flogged.  Then  turning  to  me  with  a  grim  smile^ 
he  said :  "  Chinee  too  much  bother.     Good  by,  sir !  " 

This  surprised  me  exceedingly,  for  I  had  often  known 
the  premier  to  award  justice  in  spite  of  the  king.  That 
same  evening,  as  I  sat  alone  in  my  drawing-room,  making 
notes,  as  was  my  custom,  I  heard  a  alight  noise,  as  of  some 
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n  the  room.    Looking  round,  I  saw,  to  my  amazement, 

)f  the  inferior  judges  of  the  prime  miuister's  court 

ihing  by  the  piano.    I  asked  how  he  dared  to  eater  mj 

B  unannounced.    ''Mam,"  said   he,  ''your  servants 

tted  me ;  they  know  from  whom  I  come,  and  would 

enture  to  refuse  me.    And  now  it  is  for  you  to  know 

I  am  here  from  his  Excellency  Chow  Phya  Erala- 

i,  to  request  you  to  send  in  your  resignation  at  the 

)f  this  month." 

}y  what  authority  does  he  send  me  this  message  ? "  I 

i. 

'.  know  not ;  but  it  were  best  that  you  obey." 

?ell  him,"  I  replied,  unable  to  control  my  anger  at  the 

rdly  trick  to  intimidate  me, "  I  shall  leave  Siam  when 

ase,  and  that  no  man  shall  set  the  time  for  me." 

le  man  departed,  cringing  and  crouching,  and  excus- 

limself.    This  was  the  same  wretch  at  whose  instiga- 

poor  Moonshee  had  been  so  shamefully  beaten. 

did  not  close  my  eyes  that  night    Again  and  again 

snce  advised  me  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  but  the 

nent  ended  in  my  turning  my  back  on  the  timid 

tor,  and  resolving  to  stay. 

)out  three  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  lus  Majesty 

joing  on  an  excursion  "  up  country,"  and  as  he  wished 

3  accompany  my  pupils,  the  prime  minister  was  re- 

d  to  prepare  a  cabin  for  me  and  my  boy  on  his 

ler,  the  Volant    Before  we  left  the  palace  one  of 

nxious  friends  made  me  promise  her  that  I  would 

ke  of  no  food  nor  taste  a  drop  of  wine  on  board  the 

ler,  —  an  injunction  in  the  sequel  easy  to  fulfil,  as 

rants  were  amply  provided  for  at  the  Grand  Palace, 

e  we  spent  the  whole  day.     But  I  cite  this  inci- 

to  show  the  state  of  mind  which  led  me  to  prolong 

bay,  hateful  as  it  had  become. 

ter  this,  affairs  in  the  royal  household  went  smoothly 
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enougli  for  some  time ;  but  still  my  tasks  increased,  and 
my  beJilth  began  to  fail  Whea  I  infanned  liis  Majesty 
that  I  needed  at  least  a  month  of  rest,  and  that  I  thought 
of  making  a  trip  to  Singapore,  he  was  so  unwilling  that 
I  should  rate  higlily  the  sei'vic.Gs  I  rendered  him,  that 
he  was  careful  to  assure  me  I  had  n6t  "favored"  him 
in  any  way,  nor  given  Iiim  satisfaction ;  and  that  if  I 
must  be  idle  for  a  month,  he  certainly  should  not  pay  me 
for  the  time ;  and  he  kept  his  word.  Nevertheless,  while 
I  ivas  at  Singapore  he  vnvie  to  me  most  kindly,  assuring 
me  that  his  wives  and  children  were  anxious  for  my  re- 
turn. 

After  the  sad  death  of  the  dear  little  princess.  Chow 
F&-yiug,the  king  had  become  more  cordial;  but  the  labor 
he  imposed  upou  me  was  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
he  reposed  in  me.  At  times  he  required  of  me  services, 
in  my  capacity  of  secretary,  not  to  bo  thought  of  by  a 
European  sovereign ;  and  when  I  declined  to  perform  them, 
he  would  curse  me,  close  the  gates  of  the  palace  against 
ine,  and  even  subject  me  to  the  insidts  and  threats  of  the 
parasites  and  slavea  who  crawded  about  his  feet-  On  two 
occasions  —  first  for  refusing  to  write  a  false  letter  to  Sir 
John  Bo  wring,  now  Plenipot'entiarj"  for  the  Court  of 
Siam  in  England ;  and  again  foi-  declining  to  address  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  in  relation  to  a  certain  British  officer 
then  in  Siam  —  he  threatened  to  have  me  tried  at  the  Brit- 
ish Consujat-e,  and  was  so  violent  that  I  was  in  real  fear  for 
my  life.  For  three  days  I  waited,  with  doors  and  win- 
dows barred,  for  I  knew  not  what  explosion. 

After  the  death  of  the  Secontl  King,  hia  Majesty  be- 
haved \try  disgracefully.  It  was  wcD  known  that  the 
ladies  of  the  prince's  harem  were  of  the  most  beautifid  of 
the  women  of  Laos,  Pegu,  and  Birmah ;  above  all,  the 
Princess  of  Chiengmai  w*as  famed  for  her  manifold  graces 
of  person  and  character.      Etiquette  forbade  the  ro/al 
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brothers  to  pty  iJito  the  constitution  of  each  other's 
^ail,  but  by  means  most  unworthy  of  his  station,  and 
regardless  of  the  privilege  of  his  brother,  Malia  Mongkut 
had  learned  of  the  acquisition  to  the  subordinate  kings 
establiahment  of  this  celebrated  and  coveted  beauty ;  and, 
although  she  was  now  his  legitimate  sister-in-law,  pri- 
vately married  to  the  prince,  he  was  not  restraiiied  by 
any  scruple  of  morality  or  delicacy  from  manifesting  his 
j^lousy  and  pique*  Moreover,  this  disgraceful  feeUng 
was  fostered  by  other  considerations  than  tliose  of  mere 
sensuality  or  ostentation.  Her  father,  the  tributary  ruler 
of  Chiengmai,  had  on  several  occasions  confronted  his 
aggressive  autliority  with  a  haughty  and  intrepid  spirit ; 
and  once,  when  Maha  Mongkut  required  that  he  should 
send  his  eldest  son  to  Bangkok  as  a  hostage  for  the 
father's  loyalty  and  good  conduct,  the  nnterrified  chief 
replied  that  he  would  be  his  own  hostage.  On  tlie  sum- 
mons being  repeated  in  impemtive  terms,  the  young 
prince  fled  from  his  father's  court  and  took  refuge  with 
the  Second  King  in  his  stronghold  of  Ban  Sitha,  where  he 
was  most  courteously  received  and  entertained  until  he 
found  it  expedient  to  seek  some  securer  or  less  compro- 
mising  place  of  refuge. 

The  friendship  thus  founded  between  two  proud  and 
daring  princes  soon  hecame  strong  and  enduring,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Sunartha  Vismita 
(very  willingly  on  her  part)  to  the  Second  King,  about  a 
year  before  his  death. 

The  son  of  the  King  of  Chiengmai  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  court  of  Si  am ;  but  the  stout  old  chief, 
attended  by  trusty  followers,  boldly  brought  his  own 
''hostage'' thither;  and  Maha  Mongkut,  though  secretly 
chafing,  accepted  the  situation  with  a  show  of  gracioxus- 
ness^  and  overlooked  the  absence  of  the  younger  vassal 

*  See  portrait,  Chap,  XXT, 
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of  which  the  well-meant  plot  had  been  devised  by  the 
Lady  Thieng.  Whenever  the  king  should  be  dangerously 
enraged,  and  ready  to  let  loose  upon  some  tender  culprit 
of  the  harem  the  monstrous  lash  or  chain,  I  —  at  a  secret 
cue  from  the  head  wife  —  was  to  enter  upon  liis  Majesty, 
book  in  hand,  to  consult  bis  infallibility  in  a  pressing 
predicament  of  translation  into  Sanskrit,  Siamese,  or 
English.  Absurdly  transparent  as  it  was,^ — perhaps  the 
happier  for  its  very  childishness,  —  under  cover  of  this 
1 1  naive  device  from  time  to  time  a  hapless  girl  escaped  the 

m  fatal  burst  of  hie  wrath.     Midway  in  the  rising  storm  of 

curses  and  abuse  he  would  turn  with  comical  abruptness 
to  the  attractive  interruption  with  all  the  zest  of  a 
scholar.  I  often  trembled  lest  he  should  see  through  the 
thinly  covered  trickj  but  he  never  did.  On  his  rbtum 
from  the  prince's  palace,  however,  even  this  innocent 
stratagem  failed  us ;  and  on  one  occasion  of  my  having 
recourse  to  it  be  peremptorily  ordered  me  away,  and  for- 
bade my  coming  into  his  presence  again  unless  sent  for. 
Daily,  after  this,  one  or  more  of  the  women  suffered  from 
his  jietty  tyranny,  cruelty^  and  spite.  On  every^  band  I 
heard  eigbs  and  sobs  from  young  and  old ;  and  not  a 
woman  there  but  believed  be  was  bewitched  and  beside 
himself 

I  had  struggled  through  many  exacting  tasks  since  I 
came  to  Si  am,  but  never  any  that  so  taxed  my  powers  of 
endurance  as  my  duties  at  this  time,  in  my  double  office 
of  governess  and  private  secretary  to  his  Majesty,  His 
moods  were  so  fickle  and  unjust,  bis  temper  so  tyrannical, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  please  him  ;  from  one  hoar 
to  another  I  never  knew  what  to  expect  And  yet  he 
persevered  in  his  studies,  especially  in  his  Engbsb  cor- 
respondence, which  was  ever  his  solace,  his  pleasure,  and 
IH  his  pride.     To  an  interested  obser\'et  it  might  have  af* 

■  forded  rare  entertainment  to  note  how  fluently,  though 
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oddly,  he  spoke  and  wrote  in  a  foreign  language,  tut  for 
bis  caprices,  which  at  times  were  so  ridiculous,  how* 
ever,  as  to  be  scarcely  disagreeable.  He  would  indite, 
letters,  sign  them,  affix  his  seal,  and  despatch  them  in  his 
own  mail-bags  to  Europe,  America,  or  elsewhere ;  and, 
months  afterward,  insist  on  my  writing  to  the  parties  ad- 
dressed, to  say  that  the  instructions  they  contained  were 
my  mistake,  —  errors  of  translation,  ti-aiiscriptionj  any- 
thing but  his  intention.  In  one  or  two  instances,  finding 
tliat  the  case  really  admitted  of  explanation  or  apology 
from  his  Majesty^  I  slyly  so  worded  my  letter,  that,  with- 
out compromising  him,  I  yet  managed  to  repair  the  mis- 
chief he  had  done.  But  I  felt  this  could  not  continue 
long.  Always,  on  foreign-mail  days,  I  spent  from  eight 
to  ten  hours  in  this  most  delicate  and  vexatious  work. 
At  length  the  crash  came. 

The  king  had  promised  to  Sir  John  Bowring  the  ap- 
jfointment  of  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  France,  to 
negotiate,  on  behalf  of  Siam,  new  treaties  concerning  the 
Cambodian  possessions.  With  characteristic  irresolution 
he  changed  hia  mind,  and  decided  to  send  a  Siamese 
Embassy,  hesided  by  his  Lordship  P1xra  Nah  \ATiy,  now 
kno%^m  as  his  Excellency  Chow  Phya  Sri  Suiy-wongse. 
Ko  sooner  had  he  entertamed  this  fancy  than  he  sent  for 
me,  and  coolly  directed  me  to  write  and  explain  the  matter 
to  Sir  John,  if  possible  attributing  his  new  views  and  ptir- 
pose  to  the  advice  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul ;  or, 
if  I  had  scruples  on  that  head,  I  miglit  say  the  advice 
was  my  own,  —  or  "  anything  I  liked/'  so  that  I  justiiied 
his  conduct. 

At  this  distance  of  time  I  cannot  clearly  recall  all  the 
effect  upon  my  feelings  of  so  outrageous  a  proposition  ; 
but  T  do  remember  that  I  found  myself  emi>batically  de- 
clining to  do  "  anything  of  the  kind"  Then,  warned  by 
his  gathering  rage,  I  added  that  I  would  express  to  Sir 
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John  his  Majesty's  regi-eta,  but  to  attribute  the  Mame  to 
thoise  who  had  had  no  part  in  the  matter^  that  I  could  never 
do.  At  this  hia  fuiy  was  grotesque.  His  talent  for  in- 
vective was  always  formidable,  and  he  tried  to  overpower 
me  with  tlireats.  But  a  kindred  spirit  of  resistance  was 
aroused  in  nie.  I  withdrew  imm  the  palace,  aud  patiently 
abided  the  issue,  resolved,  in  any  event,  to  be  firm- 

His  Jlajesty  s  auger  was  without  bounds ;  and  in  the 
interval  so  frauglit  wnth  anxiety  and  apprehension  to  me, 
wiien  I  knew  that  a  couBiderable  party  in  the  palace  — 
judges,  magiistrales,  and  ofiicers  about  the  petHon  of  the 
king  —  regarded  me  as  an  eminently  proper  pei-son  to  be- 
head or  drown,  he  condescended  to  accuse  me  of  abstract- 
ing a  book  that  lie  chanced  just  then  to  mias  from  his 
library,  and  also  of  honoring  and  favoring  the  British 
Consul  at  the  expense  of  Ins  American  colleague,  then 
resident  at  Bangkok-  In  support  of  the  latter  chaise,  he 
alleged  that  I  had  WTitten  the  American  Consul's  name  at 
the  bottom  of  a  royal  circular,  aft-er  carefully  displaying 
my  own  and  the  British  functionary's  at  the  top  of  it. 

The  circular  in  question,  which  had  given  just  umhrage 
to  the  American  official,  was  fortunately  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Honorable  *  Mr,  Bush,  and  was  written  by  the 
king's  own  hand,  as  was  well  known  to  all  wdiom  it  con- 
cerned These  charges,  with  others  of  a  more  frivolous 
nature,  —  such  as  disobeying,  thwarting,  scolding  hia  Ma- 
jesty, treating  him  with  disrespect,  as  by  standing  wiiile 
he  was  seated,  thinking  evil  of  him,  slandering  him,  and 
calhng  liim  wicked,  —  the  king  caused  to  be  reduced  to 
^^Titing  and  sent  to  me,  with  an  intimation  that  I  must 
forthwith  acknowledge  my  ingratitude  and  guilt,  aud  muke 
atonement  by  prompt  compliance  with  his  wishes.  The 
seci"etary  who  brought  the  document  to  my  house  was  ac- 
compamed  by  a  number  of  the  female  slaves  of  the  pal- 

*  Here  the  title  is  Siamesep 
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a€e,  who  besought  me,  m  the  name  of  their  misti-esaes, 
the  wives  of  the  " Celestial  Supreme" to  yield,  and  do  all 
that  might  be  rei^uh-ed  of  ma 

Stjeing  this  shaft  miss  its  mai'k,  tlie  secretary,  being  a 
man  of  resoiirces,  pnixlut^ed  the  other  atriiig  to  his  how. 
He  offered  to  bribe  rae,  aud  actually  spent  two  hours  in 
that  respectable  business  ;  but  fiuiilly  departed  in  despair, 
coGviDced  that  the  amount  was  inadequate  to  tbe  cupidity 
of  an  insatiable  Euroiiean,  and  niounung  for  Idmself  that 
he  must  i*etura  diacorniited  to  the  king. 

Next  morning,  my  boy  and  I  presented  ourselves  as 
UBual  at  the  inner  gate  j}{  tbe  palace  leading  to  the 
school,  and  were  confronted  tliere  by  a  ])arty  of  rude  fel- 
lows and  soldiers,  who  thrust  us  back  with  threats,  and 
even  took  up  stones  to  throw  at  us.  I  dare  not  think 
what  "might  have  been  our  fate,  but  for  the  generous  res- 
cue of  a  crowd  of  the  poorest  slaves,  who  at  that  hour 
were  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  gate.  TJiese  rallied 
round  us,  and  guarded  us  hack  to  our  home.  It  was,  in- 
deetl,  a  time  of  terror  for  us.  T  felt  tliat  my  life  was  in 
greut  danger  ;  and  so  difficult  did  I  find  it  to  prevent  the 
continual  intrusion  of  the  rabble,  UMi  men  and  women, 
iuto  my  house,  that  I  ha<l  at  length  to  bar  my  doors  and 
windows,  and  have  double  locks  and  fastenings  ai^lded.  I 
became  nervous  and  excited  as  I  had  never  been  before. 

My  first  impulse  wa-^  to  \\Tite  tii  the  British  Consul 
and  invoke  his  protection  ;  but  that  looked  cowardly, 
Nevertheless,  I  did  pre^mre  the  letter,  ready  to  be  de- 
spatched at  the  first  attempt  upcm  our  lives  or  liberty.  I 
wrote  also  to  Mr,  Bush,  asking  him  to  find  without  delay 
the  obnoxious  circular,  aud  liring  it  to  my  house.  He 
came  that  very  eveniug,  the  paper  in  his  hand.  With  iji- 
finite  difficulty  I  persuaded  the  native  secretary,  whom  I 
had  again  aud  agaiu  befriended  in  like  extremities,  to  pro- 
cure for  him  an  audience  with  the  king. 
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On  coming  into  the  presence  of  his  Majesty,  ifr.  Busk 
simply  handed  him  the  circular^  saying, ''  Mara  tells  nm 
you  wish  to  see  this."  Tlie  moment  the  caption  of  the 
document  met  his  eye,  his  Majesty's  countenance  assumed 
a  blank,  bewildered  expression  peculiar  to  it,  and  he 
seemed  to  look  to  my  friend  for  an  explanation  ;  but  that 
gentleman  Iiad  none  to  offer,  for  I  had  made  none  to  him 

And  to  crown  all,  even  as  the  king  was  pointing  to  hia 
brow  to  signify  that  he  had  forgotten  having  written  it, 
one  of  the  little  princesses  came  crouching  and  crawhng 
into  the  room  with  the  missing  volume  in  her  hand.  It 
had  been  found  in  one  of  the  numerous  sleeping-apart- 
ments of  the  king,  beside  his  pillow,  just  in  time  ■ 

Mr  Bush  soon  returned,  bringing  me  assurances  of  hia 
Majest/s  cordial  reconciliation;  but  I  still  doubted  hia 
sincerity,  and  for  weeks  did  not  offer  to  enter  the  palace. 
When,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Chow  Phya  steamer 
with  the  mail,  I  was  formaUy  summoned  by  the  king  to 
return  to  my  duties,  I  quietly  obeyed,  making  no  allusion 
to  my  "  bygones." 

As  I  sat  at  my  famihar  table,  copying,  his  Majesty  ap- 
proached, and  addressed  me  in  these  words ;  — 

"  Mam !  yoxi  are  one  great  difficulty-  I  have  much 
pleasure  and  favor  on  you,  but  you  are  too  obstinate 
You  are  not  wise,  WTierefore  are  you  so  difficult  ?  You 
are  only  a  woman.  It  is  very  bad  you  can  l>e  so  strong- 
headed  Win  you  now  have  any  objection  to  write  to  Sir 
John,  and  tell  him  I  am  his  very  g<Jod  friend  ?" 

" None  whatever,"  I  replied,  "if  it  is  to  be  simply  a 
letter  of  good  wishes  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty/' 

I  wrote  the  letter,  and  handed  it  to  hira  for  perusal. 
He  was  hardly  satis  tied »  for  with  only  a  significant  gnmt 
he  retiu*ned  it  to  me,  and  left  the  apartment  at  once,  —  to 
vent  his  spite  on  some  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter* 
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In  due  time  the  following  very  considerate  but  signifi- 
cant reply  (addressed  to  his  Majesty's  "  one  great  difficul- 
ty "')  was  received  from  Sir  John  Bowring :  — 

CLARBMOin",  EXKTER,  30  JuiSfl,  1867. 

Beae  Madam:  —  Your  letter  of  12th  May  demands 
from  me  the  attention  of  a  courteous  reply.  I  am  qaite 
sure  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  King  of  Siam  would 
never  aUow  a  slight,  or  indeed  an  unkindness,  to  me ;  and 
I  hope  to  have  opportimitiea  of  showing  his  Majesty  that 
I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  his  welfare. 

As  regards  the  diplomacy  of  European  courts,  it  is  but 
natural  that  those  associated  with  them  should  be  more 
at  home,  and  better  able  to  direct  their  course,  than 
strangers  from  a  distance j  however  personally  estimable  ; 
and  though,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  mission  of  a  Siam- 
ese Ambassador  to  Paris  was  no  doubt  well  intended,  and 
could  never  have  been  meant  to  give  me  annoyance,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  he  would  be  placed  in  that  x>osi- 
tion  of  free  and  confidential  intercourse  which  my  long 
acquaintance  with  public  life  would  enable  me  to  occupy. 
In  remote  refpons,  people  with  little  knowledge  of  official 
matters  in  higli  quarters  often  take  upon  themselves  to 
give  advice  in  great  ignorance  of  facts,  and  speak  very 
unadvisedly  on  topics  on  which  their  opinions  axe  worth- 
less and  their  influence  valueless. 

As  regards  M.  Aubaret^s  offensive  proceedings,  I  doubt 
not  he  has  received  a  caution  *  on  my  representation,  and 
that  he,  and  others  of  his  nation,  would  not  be  very  will- 
ing that  the  Emperor  —  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  — 
should  hear  from  my  lips  what  I  might  have  to  say.  The 
will  of  the  Emperor  is  supreme,  and  I  am  afraid  the 
Cambodian  question  is  now  referred  back  to  Siam.     It 

^    ^  TT^kFtmt,  Frfinch  CattMiI  at  Bangkok,  whoee  OTErbearmg  conduct  haa 
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mi^ht  have  been  better  for  me  to  liave  discussed  it  with 
liis  Imperial  llajesty.  However,  tlie  past  is  jmst.  Pe^ 
sonal  influence,  as  yau  are  aware,  is  not  tmuslerable ;  but 
when  by  the  pmper  powers  I  am  placed  in  a  position  to 
act,  his  Majesty  may  be  aaaured  ^  as  I  have  assured  liini- 
self —  that  his  interests  will  not  suffer  in  my  hands. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
conveyed  to  me  his  Majesty's  graciouB  expi-essions 

And  you  w^iU  believe  me  to  be 

Youra  very  truly, 

'  John  BowediG, 

No  friend  of  mine  tnew  at  that  time  how  hard  it  was 
for  me  to  bear  up,  in  thenttcr  loneliness  and  forlornnesa 
of  my  Ufe,  under  the  load  of  cares  and  provocations  and 
fears  that  gradually  accimiulated  upon  me. 

But  ah  1  if  any  germ  of  love  and  truth  fell  from  my 
heart  into  the  heart  of  even  the  meanest  of  those  wivea 
and  concubines  and  children  of  a  Icings  if  by  any  word 
of  mine  the  least  of  them  w^as  won  to  look  up,  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  miserable  life,  to  a  higher,  clearer,  brighter 
light  than  their  Buddlia  casts  u^wn  their  path,  then  in- 
deed  I  did  not  labor  in  vain  among  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  my  health  suddenly  broke 
down,  and  for  a  time,  it  waa  thought  that  I  must  tlie. 
When  good  I^r.  Campbell  gave  me  the  solemn  warning 
all  my  trouble  seemed  to  cease,  and  but  for  one  sharji 
pang  for  my  children,  ^  one  in  England,  the  other  in 
Siam,  —  I  should  have  derived  pure  and  f>erlect  pleasure 
from  the  prospect  of  eternal  rest,  so  weary  w*as  I  of  my 
tumultuous  life  in  the  East ;  and  though  in  the  end  I  re- 
gained my  strength  in  a  measure,  I  waa  no  longer  able  to 
com])ly  with  the  pitiless  exactions  of  the  king.  And  bo, 
yielding  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  my  friendSj  I  decided 
to  return  to  England. 
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It  took  me  half  b  year  to  get  his  Mujestjr's  oonaent ; 
and  it  was  not  without  tiresome  accusations  of  ingrati- 
tade  and  idleness  that  he  granted  me  leave  of  absenco  for 
mx  months. 

I  had  hardly  courage  to  face  the  women  and  cldldren 
the  day  I  told  them  I  was  going  away.  It  was  hard  to 
be  witli  them;  but  it  seemed  cowardly  to  leave  them. 
Per  some  time  most  of  them  infused  to  believe  that  I  waa 
really  going ;  but  when  they  could  doubt  no  longer,  they 
displayed  the  most  touching  tenderness  and  tboughtful- 
ness.  Jklany  sent  me  small  sums  of  money  to  help  me 
on  the  journey.  The  poorest  and  meanest  slaves  brought 
me  ric^  cakeSj  dried  beauSj  cocoanuts,  and  sugar.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  assured  them  I  could  not  carry  such  tlunga 
away  with  me ;  still  the  supplies  poured  in. 

The  king  lumself,  who  had  been  silent  and  sullen  until 
the  morning  of  my  departure,  relented  when  the  time 
came  to  say  good  by.  He  embraced  Boy  with  cordial 
kindness,  and  gave  him  a  silver  buckle,  and  a  bag  contain- 
ing a  hundred  dollars  to  buy  sweetmeats  on  the  way. 
Then  turning  to  me,  he  said  (aa  if  forgetting  himself) : 
"  Mam  I  you  much  beloved  by  our  common  people,  and 
all  inhabitants  of  palace  and  royal  children.  Every  one 
is  in  affliction  of  your  departure  ;  and  even  that  opium- 
eating  secretary,  P*hra-A13,ck,  is  very  low  down  in  his 
heail  because  yon  will  go.  It  shall  be  because  you  must 
be  a  good  and  true  lady.  I  am  often  angry  on  you,  and 
lose  my  temper,  though  I  have  lai^e  respect  for  you* 
But  nevertheless  you  ought  to  know  you  are  difficult 
woman,  and  more  difficult  than  generality.  But  you  will 
foi^t,  and  come  back  to  my  service,  for  I  have  more  con- 
fidencse  on  you  eveiy  day.  Good  by  !  *'  I  could  not  re- 
ply ;  my  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

Then  came  the  parting  with  my  pupils,  the  women  and 
ih&  children.     That  was  paini'nl  enough^  even  while  the 
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king  was  present ;  but  when  he  abruptly  withdrew,  great 
was  the  uproar.  What  could  I  do,  but  stand  stiU  and 
submit  to  kisses,  embraces,  reproaches,  from  princesses 
and  slaves  ?  At  last  I  rushed  through  the  gate,  the  women 
screaming  after  me, "  Come  back ! "  and  the  children, "  Don't 
go ! "  I  hurried  to  the  residence  of  the  heir-apparent, 
to  the  most  trying  scene  of  alL  Btts  regret  seemed  too 
deep  for  words,  and  the  few  he  did  utter  were  very  touch- 
ing. Taking  both  my  hands  and  laying  his  brow  upon 
them,  he  said,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  "  Mam  cha 
Map  ma  thort  !  "  —  "  Mam  dear,  come  back,  please ! " 
**  Keep  a  brave  and  true  heart,  my  prince!"  was  all  that  I 
could  say ;  and  my  last  "  God  bless  you  !  "  was  addressed 
to  the  royal  palace  of  Siam. 

To  this  young  prince,  Chowfa  Chidalonkom,  I  was 
strongly  attached.  He  often  deplored  vdth  me  the  cruelty 
with  which  the  slaves  were  treated,  and,  young  as  he 
was,  did  much  to  inculcate  kindness  toward  them  among 
his  immediate  attendants.  He  was  a  conscientious  lad, 
of  pensive  habit  and  gentle  temper ;  mAny  of  my  poor 
clients  I  bequeathed  to  his  care,  particularly  the  Chinese  , 
lad  TL  Speaking  of  slavery  one  day,  he  said  to  me: 
"  These  are  not  slaves,  but  nobles ;  they  know  how  to 
bear.  It  is  we,  the  princes,  who  have  yet  to  learn  which 
is  the  more  noble,  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed." 

When  I  left  the  palace  the  king  was  fast  failing  in 
body  and  mind,  and,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  vigor,  there 
was  no  real  health  in  his  rule,  while  he  had  his  own  way. 
All  the  substantial  success  we  find  in  his  administration  is 
due  to  the  ability  and  energy  of  his  accomplished  premier, 
Phya  Kralahome,  and  even  his  strength  has  been  wasted 
The  native  arts  and  literature  have  retrogi-aded ;  in  the 
mechanic  arts  much  has  been  lost ;  and  the  whole  nation 
is  given  up  to  gambling. 

The  capacity  of  the  Siamese  race  for  improvement  in 
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any  direction  has  been  sufficiently  demanstmted,  and  the 
goverament  has  made  fair  progress  in  political  and  moral 
reforms ;  but  the  condition  of  the  slaves  ia  such  as  to  ex- 
cite astonishment  and  horror.  MTbat  may  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  Siam  under  this  accursed  system,  whether  she 
will  ever  emancipate  herself  while  the  world  lasts,  there 
IB  no  guessing.  The  happy  examples  free  intercourse 
affords,  the  inHuence  of  European  ideas,  and  the  compul- 
sion of  public  opinion,  may  yet  work  wonders. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1867,  we  left  Bangkok  in  the 
steamer  Chow  Phya.  All  our  Eiu^opean  friends  accom- 
panied us  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  where  we  parted,  with 
much  regret  on  my  side ;  and  of  all  those  whose  kindness 
had  bravely  cheered  us  during  our  long  (I  am  tempted  to 
write)  captiviti/,  the  last  to  bid  us  God-speed  was  the 
good  Captain  Orton,  to  whom  I  here  tender  my  heartfelt 
thanLks. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF  SIAM. 

"TTTITH  her  despotic  raler,  priest  and  king ;  her  re- 
V  V  ligion  of  contradictions,  at  once  pure  and  corrupt, 
lovely  and  cruel,  ennobling  and  debasing;  her  laws, 
wherein  wisdom  is  so  perversely  blended  with  blindness, 
enlightenment  with  barbarism,  strength  with  weakness, 
justice  with  oppression ;  her  profound  scrutiny  into  mys- 
tic forms  of  philosophy,  her  ancient  culture  of  physics, 
borrowed  from  the  primitive  speculations  of  Brahminism; 
—  Siam  is,  beyond  a  peradventure,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  thought-compelling  of  the  empires  of  the  Orient ; 
a  fascinating  and  provoking  enigma,  alike  to  the  theo- 
logian and  the  political  economist.  Like  a  troubled  dream, 
delirious  in  contrast  with  the  coherence  and  stability  of 
Western  life,  the  land  and  its  people  seem  to  be  conjured 
out  of  a  secret  of  darkness,  a  wonder  to  the  senses  and  a 
mystery  to  the  mind. 

And  yet  it  is  a  strangely  beautiful  reality.  The  en- 
chanting variety  of  its  scenery,  joined  to  the  inexhausti- 
ble productiveness  of  its  soil,  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
the  charms  of  every  other  region,  except,  perhaps,  the 
country  watered  by  the  great  river  of  China.  Through 
an  immense,  continuous  level  of  unfailing  fertility,  the 
Meinam  rolls  slowly,  reposefuUy,  grandly,  in  its  course 
receiving  draughts  from  many  a  lesser  stream,  filling 
many  a  useful  canal  in  its  turn,  and,  from  the  abundance 
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tlie  generoTig  raina  bestow,  distribntiiig  supplies  of  refresh- 
ment and  fatness  to  iunumerable  acres. 

In  a  soil  at  once  so  rich  and  so  well  watered,  the  mm, 
with  its  vivifying  heats,  engendera  a  mighty  vegetation, 
delighting  the  eye  for  more  than  half  the  year  with  end- 
leas  nndulations  of  grain  and  a  great  golden  Eden  of 
fruit  Its  staples  are  solid  blessings :  rice^  the  Asiatic's 
staff  of  life;  sugar,  most  popular  of  dietetic  luxuries; 
indigo,  most  valuable  of  dyes ;  in  the  drier  tracts,  cotton^ 
tobacco,  coffee,  a  variety  of  palms  (from  one  species  of 
which  sugar  not  unlike  that  of  the  maple  is  extracted),  the 
wild  olive,  and  the  fig.  Then  there  are  vast  forests  of  teak, 
that  enduring  monarch  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  ebony, 
satin-wood,  eagle- wood  j  beside  ivory^  beeswax  and  honey, 
raw  silk,  and  many  aromatic  gums  and  frjtgrant  spices. 
And  though  the  scenery  is  less  various  and  picturesque 
than  that  of  the  regions  of  Gauge  tic  India,  where  mnges 
of  noble  mountains  make  the  land  majesticj  ne\'erthele3S 
nature  riots  here  in  bewildering  luxuriances  of  vegetable 
forms  and  colors.  Yast  tracts,  shady  and  cool  A^ith  dense 
dark  foliage ;  treeSj  tall  and  strong,  spreading  their  giant 
arms  abroad,  with  prickly,  shining  shrubs  between,  wliile 
parasites  and  creepers,  wild,  bright,  and  beautiful,  trail 
from  the  highest  bougha  to  the  ground ;  the  bamboo, 
shooting  to  the  height  of  sixty  feet  and  upward,  with 
branches  gracefully  drooping ;  the  generous,  kind  banana ; 
fairy  forests  of  ferns  of  a  thousand  forms ;  tall  grasses, 
with  their  pale  and  plumy  blossoms ;  the  many-tninked 
and  many-rooted  banyan ;  the  boh,  sacred  to  Buddhai  — 
all  combine  to  form  a  garden  that  Adam  might  have 
dressed  and  kept,  and  only  Eve  could  spoil. 

It  is  only  when  he  approaches  the  borders  of  the  land 
that  the  traveller  is  greeted  by  grand  mountains,  crowTied 
with  impenetrable  forests,  and  forming  an  amphitheatre 
around  the  graceful  plains.     Along  the  coast  the  view  is 
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mom  diversLSed ;  islands,  the  most  picturesqne,  and  rich 
with  diversified  vegetation^  make  happj,  striking  con- 
trasts, here  and  there,  with  the  deep  blue  sea  around 
them,  ' 

The  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  and  its  de- 
pendencies have  been  variously  described ;  but  according 
to  the  statement  of  his  Majesty  Maha  Mongknt,  the 
dominion  of   bis  predecessors,  before  the  possession  of 
Malac<:ja  by  the  Portuguese,  extended  over  tlie  whole  of 
the  JMalayan  peninsula,  including  the  islands  of  Singapore 
and  I*inang,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  pait  of  the  realm 
of  the  Bajah  of   Quedah,  who  still  pays  tribute  to  the 
crowTi  of  Siam,     It  was  at  the  instigation  of  English  set- 
tlers that  the  states  of  Johore,  Singapore,  Eambo,  Talan- 
gore,  Faliang,  and  Puoh  became  subject  to  British  rule; 
so  til  at  to-day  the  Siamese  dominion,  starting  from  the 
little  kingdom  of  Tringamu,  extends  from  the  fourth  to 
the  twenty -second  degree  of  north  latitude,  giving  about 
1,350  miles  of  length,  while  from  east  to  west  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  450  miles.     On  the  north  it  is  boundi'd 
by  several  provinces  of  Laos,  tributaries  of  Ava  and 
China;  on  the  east  by  the  empire^  of  Anam ;  on  the  wi?«t 
by  the  sea  and  British  possessions ;  on  the  south  by  the 
petty  states  of  Pahang  and  Puah.     Beyond  Siam  proper 
are  the  kingdom  of  Ligor  and  the  four  small  states.  Que- 
dah,  Patau,  Calantan,  and  Yeingana ;  on  the  east  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  Maang  Koi'at,and  several  prov- 
inces of  Laos  ;  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of  Chiengniid, 
Laphun,  Lakhon,  Muang  Phie^  Muang  x^aun,  Maang 
Loan,  and  Luang  Phrabang     The  great  plain  of  Slam  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  spur  of  the  Himalayan  range* 
which  breaks  off  in  Cambodia,  and  is  found  again  in  the 
west,  extending  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  MaJajan 
states  J  on  the  north  these  two  mountain  ranges  approach 
each  other,  and  fonn  tliat  multitude  of  small  hills  wluch 
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imparts  so  picturesque  an  aspect  to  the  Laos  countiy. 
Tills  plain  is  watered  by  the  river  Meiiiam,*  or  (.-how 
Phya,  whose  iunumemble  hraDcheSj  great  and  small,  and 
the  many  canab  which,  fed  by  it,  intersect  the  capital 
in  all  directions,  constitute  it  the  high-road  of  the  Em- 
pjie.  For  many  miles  its  banks  are  fringed  with  the 
graceful  bamboo,  the  tamarind,  the  palm,  and  the  peepul, 
the  homes  of  myriads  of  birds  of  the  land  and  of  the 
water,  —  creatures  of  brilliant  plumage  and  dehghtfnl 
song. 

Siam  has  some  excellent  barters,  tliough  the  principal 
(me,  on  the  gulf,  is  partially  obstructed  by  great  banks  of 
sand  that  have  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chow 
Phya,  Ships  of  oidiuary  burden,  however,  can  cross 
these  banks  at  high  tide,  and  in  a  few  hours  ciist  anchor 
in  tht!  heart  of  the  capital,  in  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet 
q(  water.  Here  tljey  are  snug  and  safe.  Besides,  the 
gulf  itself  is  free  from  the  typhoons  so  destructive  to 
shipping  on  the  China  seas. 

In  all  the  Malayan  Islands  there  are  numerous  unim- 
portant streams,  v^^hich,  though  hniit^d  in  their  course, 
form  excellent  harbors  at  tlieir  debouchement  on  the 
coast.  The  eastern  regions  of  laoa  and  Cambodia  are 
watered  by  the  river  ^feikhong,  which  has  a  course  of 
nearly  a  thousand  miles ;  but  its  navigation,  like  that  of 
the  Meinam  at  it-s  mouth,  is  impeded  by  sand-banks.  The 
smailer  streams,  Chantabun,  Pet  Rue,  and  Tha  Chang,  all 
run  into  the  Meikhong,  which,  mingling  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Meinam,  flows  through  Chiengmai,  receives 
the  waters  of  Piutsalok,  and  then,  divei^ng  by  many 
channels,  inundates  the  great  plain  of  Siam  once  every 
year,  in  the  month  of  June.  By  the  end  of  August  this 
entire  region  has  become  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  so  that 

*  "Mother  of    WHtoi^j"  —  a  conunon   Siamese  term   for  aU   krgn 
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boats  traverse  it  in  every  direction  without  injury  to  the 
young  rice  springing  up  beneath  them. 

The  climate  of  Siam  is  more  or  less  hot  according  to 
the  latitude ;  only  continual  bathing  can  render  it  en- 
durable. There  are  but  two  seasons^  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
As  soon  as  the  southwest  monsoon  sets  in,  masses  of 
spongy  cumvli  gather  on  the  summits  of  the  western 
moimtains,  giving  rise  to  furious  squalls  about  sunset,  and 
dispersing  in  peals  of  thund^  and  torrents  of  refreshing 
rain.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  rainy  season, 
this  succession  of  phenomena  is  repeated  every  evening. 
The  monsoon  from  the  north  brings  an  excess  of  rain,  and 
the  thermometer  falls.  With  the  return  of  the  dry  season 
the  air  becomes  comparatively  cool,  and  most  favorable  to 
health ;  this  continues  fix)m  October  to  January.  The 
dews  are  extremely  heavy  in  the  months  of  March  and 
ApriL  At  dawn  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  a 
thick  fog,  which,  as  the  sun  rises,  descends  in  dews  so 
abundant  that  trees,  plants,  and  grass  drip  as  from  a  re- 
cent shower  of  rain. 

The  population  of  Siam  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty; 
but  it  is  oflBcially  estimated  at  fipom  six  to  seven  millions 
of  souls,  comprising  Siamese  or  Thjd-Malay,  Laotians, 
Cambodians,  Peguans,  Kariens,  Shans,  and*  Loas. 

Siam  produces  enormous  quantities  of  excellent  rice,  of 
which  there  are  forty  distinct  varieties ;  and  her  sugar  is 
esteemed  the  best  in  the  world.  Her  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  in  fish,  as  well  as  in  turtles  and  aquatic  birds. 
The  exports  are  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  cutch, 
fish  (salted  and  dried),  cocoanut  oil,  beeswax,  dried  fruits, 
gamboge,  cardamoms,  betel-nuts,  pepper,  various  gums 
and  barks,  sapan-wood,  eagle-wood,  rosewood,  krachee- 
wood,  ebony,  ivory,  raw  silk,  buffalo-hides,  tiger-skins, 
armadiUo-skins,  elephants'  tusks  and  bones,  rhinoceros 
bones,  turtle-shells,  peacocks'  tails,  bird's-nests,  king- 
fishers* feathers,  &c. 
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The  revenue  arising  from  duties  and  tolls  on  imported 
and  native  produce  being  mostly  collected  in  kind,  only  a 
amall  part  ia  converted  into  specie ;  the  rest  ia  distributed 
in  part  payment  of  salaries  to  the  dependants  of  the 
oourt,  whose  name  is  legion.  Princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
high  officers  of  state,  provincial  governors,  and  most  of 
the  judges,  receive  grants  of  provinces,  districts,  villages, 
(md  farms,  to  support  their  several  dignities  and  reward 
their  services ;  and  the  rents,  fees,  fines,  bribes,  and  sops 
of  these  assignments  are  collected  by  them  for  their  own 
behoof.  Thus,  to  one  man  are  given  the  fees,  to  another 
the  fines  or  bribes,  which  custom  has  attached  to  his  func- 
tions ;  to  others  are  alloted  offices,  by  virtue  of  which  cer* 
tsan  imposts  are  levietl ;  to  this  man  the  hind ;  to  another 
the  waters  of  rivers  and  canals ;  to  a  tiiird  the  fruit-bear- 
ing trees.  But  money  is  distributed  with  a  niggard  hand, 
and  only  once  a  year.  Every  officer  of  revenue  is  per- 
mitt^  to  pocket,  and  "  chaise  to  salary/'  a  part  of  all  that 
he  collects  in  taxes,  fines,  extortions,  bribes,  gifts,  and 
"  testimonials." 

The  rulers  of  Laos  pay  to  the  crown  of  Siam  a  tribute 
of  gold  and  silver  "  trees/'  rings  set  with  gems,  and  cheuns 
of  solid  gold.  The  trees,  which  appear  to  be  composed 
entirely  of  the  precious  metals,  are  really  nothing  more 
than  cylmders  and  tubes  of  tin,  substantially  gilt  or 
plated,  designed  to  represent  the  graceful  clove-tree  in- 
digenous to  that  part  of  the  country;  the  leaves  and 
blossoms,  however,  are  of  solid  gold  and  silver.  Each  tree 
is  plant-ed  in  an  artificitd  gilt  raoimd*  and  is  worth  &om 
five  hundred  to  seven  hundred  ticals,  while  the  chains 
and  rings  are  decorated  %^ith  large  and  pure  rubies* 

The  raw  silk,  elephants*  tusks,  and  otl^er  rare  products 
of  Siam,  are  highly  prized  by  the  Mohammedan  traders, 
who  compete  one  with  another  in  shipping  them  for  the 
Bombay  markets.     They  are  usually  put  up  at  auction  ; 
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andj  strange  to  say,  the  auctioneers  are  women  of  tlie 
royal  harem,  the  favorite  concubines  of  the  First  King, 
The  shrewd  Moslem  broker,  turning  a  longing  eye  upon 
the  precious  stores  of  the  royal  warehouses,  employs  his 
wife,  or  a  trusty  slave,  to  approach  this  Nourmahal  or 
that  Eose-in-bloom  with  presents,  and  promises  of  gen- 
erous premium  to  her  whose  influence  shall  procure  for  the 
bidder  the  acceptance  of  his  proposal     By  a  system  of 
secret  service  peciiliar  to  tliese  traders,  the  amount  of  the 
last  offer  is  easily  discovered,  and  the  new  bidder  *'  sees 
that  *'  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  amuse  myself  with  the 
phraseology  of  the  Mississippi  blull-player)  and  ''goes  "  a 
few  ticals  '*  better/'     There  are  always  several  enterpris* 
ing  Stars  of  the  Harem  ready  to  vary  the  monotony  by 
engaging  in  this  unromantic  business ;  and  the  agitation 
among  the  "  sealed "  sisterhood,  though  by  no  means  boia- 
terous,  is  lively,  though  aU  have  tact  to  appear  indifierent 
in  the  presence  of  their  awful  lord.    The  meagreness  of 
the  royal  allowance  of  pin-money  is  the  consideration 
that  renders  the  pri^e  important  in  the  eyes  of  each  of 
the  competitors ;  and  yet  it  is  strange,  in  all  the  feminine 
vanity  and  vexatian  of  spirit  that  the  occasion  engenders, 
how  little  of  jealous  bitteruess  and  lieartburning  is  di- 
rected against  the  lucky  lady.      The  competitors  agree 
upon  a  favorable  opportunity  to  present  the  tenders  of 
their  respective  clients  to  his  Majesty.     Each  selecting 
the  most  costly  and  attractive  of  her  bribes,  and  display- 
ing them  to  advantage  on  a  tray  of  gold,  lays  the  writtea 
bid  on  the  top ;  or  with  a  shrewd  device  of  the  maternal 
instinctj  so  fertile  in  pretty  tricks  of  artfulness,  places  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  pet  ,child,  who  is  taught  to  present  it  ^in- 
ningly  as  the  king  descends  to  his  midday  meal    The 
attention  of  his  Majesty  is  attracted  by  the  display  of 
showy  toys ;  he  deigns  to  int^uire  as  to  the  donors ;  tbe 
*' sealed  proposals''  are  respectfully^  and  doubtless  wltli 
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more  or  less  coquetry,  pressed  upon  him ;  and  tlie  matter 
is  then  and  there  concluded,  almost  invariably  in  favor 
of  the  highest  bidder.  This  semi-romantic  mode  of  traffic 
was  gravely  encouraged  by  his  late  Majesty,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  favorites  of  the  harem ;  and  great  store  of  prod- 
uce, of  the  finer  varieties,  was  thus  disposed  of  in  the 
palace. 

The  poll-tax  on  the  Chinese,  levied  once  in  three  years, 
is  paid  in  bullion. 

The  annual  income  of  the  public  treasury  rarely  ex- 
ceeds the  outgo  J  but  whatever  the  state  of  the  exchequerj 
and  of  the  funds  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
the  personal  resources  of  the  monarch  are  always  moat 
abundant.  Nor  do  the  great  sums  lavished  upon  his 
favorites  and  children  deplete,  in  any  respect^  Ms  vast  treas- 
ureSj  because  they  are  all  supported  by  gmnts  of  land, 
monopohes  of  market,  special  taxes,  titheSj  doiicmrs,  and 
other  patrimonial  or  tributaiy  provisions.  A  certain  emol- 
ument is  also  derived  from  the  valuable  mines  of  the 
country,  though,  poorly  worked  as  they  are,  but  small  im- 
portance has  as  yet  been  ascribed  to  these  as  a  source  of 
revenue*  yet  the  gold  of  Bbangtaphan  is  esteemed  the 
purest  and  most  ductile  iu  the  world.  Beside  mines  of 
iron,  antimony,  gold,  and  silver,  there  are  quarries  of 
white  marble.  The  extraordinary  number  of  idols  and 
works  of  art  cast  in  metal  seems  to  indicate  that  these 
mines  were  once  laigely  worked ;  and  it  is  beUeved  that 
the  vast  quantities  of  gold  which  for  centuries  has  been 
consumed  in  the  construction  of  imt^es  and  the  adorn- 
ment  of  t.emples,  pagodas,  and  palaces,  were  dra^Ti  from 
them.  The  country  abounds  in  pits,  bearing  marks  of 
great  age ;  and  there  are  alao  remains  of  many  furnaces, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  abandoned  in  the  wars  with 
Pegu.  Mineral  springs — copious  and,  no  doubt,  valu- 
able —  are  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  exporta  of  Siam  are  various  and  profitable;  and 
of  the  raw  materialB,  teak  timber  k  entitled  to  the  first 
CansideratioiL  The  domestic  consumption  of  this  most 
useful  wood  in  the  construction  of  dweUings,  sacred  edi- 
fices, Bhipe,  and  boats,  is  enoFmoua;  yet  the  forests  trav- 
ersed by  the  great  rivei's  seem  inexliaustible,  and  the 
supply  continues  so  abundant  that  the  variationa  in  the 
prica  are  very  slight.  The  advantage  the  country  must 
derive  from  her  extensive  commerce  in  a  commodity  m 
valuable  may  hardly  be  overrated. 

Next  in  importauce  are  the  native  sugars,  rice,  cottoo, 
md  silk,  which  find  their  way  in  large  quantities  to  the 
markets  of  China  and  Hindostan.  Among  other  articles 
of  crude  produce  may  be  mentioned  ivory  ♦  (a  single  fine 
tusk  being  often  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars),  wax, 
lead,  copper,  tin,  amber,  indigo,  tobacco,  honey,  and  bird's- 
nests.  There  are  also  precious  atones  of  several  varieti^ 
and  the  famous  gold  of  Bhangtaphan.  Forty  different 
kinds  of  rice  are  named,  but  tliese  may  properly  be  re- 
duced to  four  classes,  —  tlie  Common  or  table,  the  Small- 
grained  or  mountain,  the  Glutinous,  aud  the  Vermilion 
rice.  From  the  glutinous  rice  arrack  is  distilled.  The 
areca,  or  pinang-nut,  and  the  betel,  are  used  ahnoat  uni- 
versally, chewed  with  lime,  the  hnie, —  being  dyed  with 
turmeric,  which  imparts  to  it  a  rich  vermibon  tint ;  the 
areca-nut  is  also  used  in  dying  cotton  thread* 

The  characteristic  traits  of  the  Siamese  Coiu-t  are  hau- 
teur, insolent  indiflereuce,  and  ostentation,  the  natural 
features  and  expression  of  tyranny ;  and  every  artifice 
that  power  aud  opidence  can  devise  is  employed  to  inspire 
the  minds  of  the  comuion  people  with  trembHng  awe  and 
devout  veneration  for  their  sovereign  master.  Though  the 
late  Supreme  King  wisely  reformed  ceitain  of  the  stun- 
uiug  customs  of  the  court  with  more  modest  innovationaj 
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nevertheless  he  rarely  went    abroad    without  extrava- 
gant display,  especially  in  hia  annual  visitations  to  the 
temples.     These  were  performed  in  a  style  studiously 
contrived  to  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment  and     * 
admiration. 

The  royal  state  barge,  one  hundred  cubits  long,  beside  [ 

being  elaborately  canned,  and  inlaid  with  bits  of  crystal, 
porcelain,  mother-of-pearl,  and  jade,  is  tidily  enamelled 
and  gilt.  Tlie  stem,  which  rises  ten  or  eleven  feet  from 
the  bows,  represents  the  nagha  micstakha  mfta^  the  seven- 
headed  serpent  or  alligator  A  phrasat,  or  elevated  throne 
(also  i^rm!^A  fkra-iM-^nany),  occupies  the  centre,  supported 
by  four  pillars.    The  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  inlaying  I 

of  shells,  mother-of-pearl,  crystal,  and  precious  stones  of  i 

every  color,  the  splendor  of  the  gilding,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  costly  kinkob  curtains  with  which  it  is  hung^ 
combine  to  render  this  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  seen  on  the  Meinam.     The  baige  ] 

is  usually  manned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  their  t 

paddles  gilt  and  silver-tippei 

This  government  reproduces,  in  many  of  its  shows  of 
power,  pride,  and  ostentation,  a  tableau  vivant  of  European 
rule  in  the  darker  ages,  when,  on  the  decline  of  Roman 
dominance,  the  principles  of  feudal  dependence  were 
established  by  barbarians  from  the  NortL  Under  such  a 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  or  to  represent  by 
any  standards  of  currency,  the  amount  of  the  royal  reve- 
nues and  treasures.  But  it  is  known  that  the  riches  of 
tlie  Siamese  monarch  ere  immense,  and  tliat  a  magnificent 
share  of  the  legal  plunder  drawn  into  the  royal  treasury 
is  sunk  there,  and  never  returns  into  circulation  agahi. 
The  hoarding  of  money  seems  to  be  the  cberislied  prac- 
tice of  all  Oriental  rulers,  and  even  a  maxim  of  state 
policy  ;  and  that  the  general  diffusion  of  property  among 
his  subjects  offers  the  only  safe  assurance  of  prosperity 
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for  himself  and  stability  for  hia  tlirone  is  the  last  precept 
of  i^ndtnice  an  Asiatic  monarch  ever  learna. 

The  armies  of  Siam  are  raised  on  the  spur  of  the  mo* 
ment,  aa  it  were,  for  any  pressing  emerfrency.     When 
tmopa  are  to  he  called  out,  a  royal  coninmnd,  addressed 
to  all  viceroys  and  governors,  requires  them  to  raise  their 
respective  quotas,  and  report  to  a  commander-m-chief  at  a 
general  rendezvous.     These  recruits  are  clothed,  equipped 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  "  subsisted  *'  with  daily  ra- 
tions of  rice,  oil,  etc.,  hut  are  not  otherwise  paid.  The  smaU 
standing  army,  which  serves  as  the  nucleus  upon  which 
these  irreguhirs  are  gathered  and  formed,  consists  of  in* 
fantry,  cavalry,  elephant-riders,  archers,  and  private  body- 
guards,' paid  at  the   mte  of  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a 
month,  with   clothing   and  rationa      The   infantiy  are 
armed  with  muskeU  and  sabres ;  the  cavalry,  with  bows 
and  arrows  as  well  as  spears ;  but  the  spear,  which  is  from 
six  to  seven  feet  long,  is  the  favorite  weapon  of  this  arm 
of  the  service,  and  they  handle  it  with  astonishing  dex- 
terity.    The  king's  private  body-guards  axe  well   paid, 
clothed,  and  quartered,  having  their  stations  and  barracks 
within  the  palace  walls  and  near  the  most  attractive 
streets  and  avenues,  while  other  troops  are  lodged  out- 
side. 

It  is  customary  to  detain  the  families  of  conscripts  in 
the  districts  to  which  they  belong,  as  prisoners  on  parole, 
—  hostages  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  young  men  in 
the  army ;  and  for  the  desertion  or  treachery  of  the  sol- 
dier, bis  wife  or  children,  mother  or  sisters,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  tortured,  or  even  executed,  witliout  compunc- 
tion or  remorse.  The  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  the  late 
king,  however,  has  almost  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
youth  of  Siam  tlie  remembrance  of  such  monstrous  oppres- 
sions. 

The  Siamese  are  but  indifferent  sailors,  their  nautical 
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excnrsions  being  mainly  confined  to  short  coasting  trips, 
or  boating  in  safe  and  familiar  channels.  The  more  ad- 
venturous export  trade  ia  carried  on  almost  wholly  by 
foreigners.  About  one  thousand  war-boats  coostitute  the 
bulk  of  the  navy.  Tliese  are  roustructed  from  the  solid 
bole  of  the  teak-tree,  excaMited  partly  Ts^ith  fire,  partly 
with  the  adze  ;  aud,  while  they  are  conimouly  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  feet  long,  the  breadth  mrely  exceeds  eight  or 
nine  feet,  though  the  apparent  width  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  a  sort  of  liglit  gallen-.  They  are  made  to 
c&ny  fifty  or  sixty  rowers,  with  short  oars  working  on  a 
pivot.  The  prow^  which  is  solid,  has  a  flat  terrace,  on 
w^hich,  for  the  king's  up-country  excursions,  they  mount 
a  small  field-piece,  a  nine  or  a  twelve  pounder.  There 
are  abo  several  men-of-war  belonging  to  the  government, 
built  by  European  engineers. 

The  number  of  vessels  in  the  merchant  marine  cannot 
be  great.  Dwelling  so  long  in  peace  and  security  at 
home,  the  tastes  and  the  energies  of  the  Siamese  people 
have  been  confirmed,  by  their  political  circumstances,  in 
tliat  iucli nation  toward  agricultural  rather  than  com- 
mercial pursuits  which  their  geographical  conditions 
naturally  engender.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil, 
watered  by  innumerable  streams,  and  intersected  in  every 
direction  by  a  network  of  capacious  canak  (of  which  the 
Klong  Yai,  Klong  Bangkok-noi,  and  Klong  P'hra-cha-dee^ 
are  the  most  remarkable)  j  the  generating  heats  of  the 
climate ;  the  teeming  plains  of  the  upper  provinces,  bul- 
warked by  mighty  mountains  ;  and,  above  all,  that  mag- 
nificent mother,  the  Meinam,  winding  in  her  beauty  and 
bounty  through  a  vast  aud  lovely  vale  to  the  sea,  in  her 
course  subjecting  all  things  to  the  enriching  and  adorning 
influence  of  her  touch,  —  all  combine  by  their  irresistible 
inducements  to  detemiine  the  native  to  the  tilling  of  the 
ground. 

It* 
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Nothing  can  be  mor^  delightful  than  an  excuision 
tbrouj^h  the  country  immediataly  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  floods.  Then  nature  is  draped  in  hues  as  clmnuiug  ss 
they  are  various,  from  the  palest  olive  to  the  liveliest 
green ;  broad  fields  wave  with  tall  golden  spires  of  grain, 
or  are  dotted  with  tufted  sheaves  heavy  with  generouB 
crops ;  the  refreshed  air  is  perfumed  with  the  fragrance 
of  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  aud  other  tropical  fruits  and 
flowers ;  and  on  every  side  the  landBcape  is  a  scene  of 
lovely  meadows,  alive  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  basy 
with  herdsmen,  husbandmen,  and  gardeners. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  many  canals  by  which 
communication  is  maintained  with  all  partes  of  the  coun- 
try is  Klong  Yai,  the  Great  Canal,  supposed  to  have  been 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Phya  Tak.  It  is  nearly  a  hundred 
cubits  deep,  twenty  Siamese  fathoms  broad,  and  forty 
miles  long.  Bangkok  has  been  aptly  styled  "  the  Venice 
of  the  Orient";  for  not  only  the  villages  thickly  stud- 
ding the  hanks  of  the  Melnani,  but  the  remoter  hamlets 
as  well,  even  to  the  confines  of  the  kingdom,  have  each 
its  own  canals.  In  fact,  the  lands  annually  inundated  by 
the  Mother  of  Waters  are  so  extensive,  and  for  the  most 
part  lie  so  low,  and  the  number  of  w^ater-ducts,  Batumi 
and  artificial,  is  so  great,  that  of  all  the  torrents  that  de- 
scend upon  the  country  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August  (wiien  the  whole  land  is  as  a  sea,  in  which  towns 
and  vUlagea  show^  like  dfx;ks  connected  by  drawbridges, 
with  Uttle  islets  between  of  groves  and  orchar»ls,  whose 
tops  alone  are  visible),  not  a  tithe  ever  returns  to  the 
ocean. 

The  modem  bridges  of  Si  am,  which  are  mostly  of  iron 
in  the  European  style,  are  made  to  be  drawn  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  King's  barge,  since  the  royal  head  may  no 
without  desecration  pass  under  anything  trodden  by  th 
foot  of  man.     The  more  ancient  bridges,  however^  are  < 
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stone  and  brick ;  and  here  and  there  are  strange  artiticial 
kkes,  partly  filled  up  with  the  debris  of  templea  that 
once  stood  on  their  hanka  Of  roads  there  are  but  lew 
that  are  good,  and  all  are  of  comparatively  recent  con- 
fltructiotL 
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XXIX 

THE  EUINS  OF  CAMBODIA*  — AN  EXCTJKSION 
TO  THE  NAGHKON  WATT, 


OUR  journey  from  Bangkok  to  KabiB  derived  its 
meraorable  interest  from  those  features  and  feelings 
which  Join  to  compose  the  characteristic  romance  of 
I^^lastem  travel  by  unbackiieyed  ways,  — the  wild  freedom 
of  the  plain*  the  tortuous,  suspicious  mountain  track,  the 
tatjgled  jungle,  the  bewildering  wastes  and  glooms  of  an 
unexplored  region,  with  their  suggestions  of  peril  and  ad- 
venture, and  especially  that  glorious  participation  in  the 
enlai^ement  and  liberty  of  an  Eastern  wanderer's  life 
which  these  afibrd.  Once  you  begin  to  feel  that,  you  wiU 
be  happy,  whether  on  an  elephant  or  in  a  buffalo-cart,  — 
the  very  privations  and  perils  including  a  charm  of  ex- 
citement all  imknown  to  the  formal  European  tourist. 

The  rainbow  mists  of  morning  still  lay  low  on  the  plain, 
as  yet  un lifted  by  the  breeze  that,  laden  with  odor  and 
song,  gently  rocked  the  higher  branches  in  the  forest,  as 
our  elephants  pressed  on,  heavily  but  tdmost  noiselessly 
over  a  parti-colored  cai^et  of  wild-flowers.    Strange  hirds 

•  The  Cambodinn  was,  without  douht,  in  ita  day,  one  of  the  most 
]x)werful  of  the  empires  of  the  East.  Aa  to  its  antiquity,  two  opiniouB 
prevail,  —  one  aacrihing  to  it  a  duration  of  1,300  years,  the  other  of  2,400. 
The  uative  historinns  reckon  2^400  years  from  the  huilding  of  the  Kag^- 
kon  Watt,  or  Nagbkon  Qnf^khoor ;  but  thia  computation,  not  agrwing 
with  the  inslhological  traditionfl  of  the  country;  which  date  from  the 
Year  of  the  Worhl  20jj,  is  not  accepted  4kfi  autiientic  hy  the  tnore  learned 
Cambodians 
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darted  from  bough  to  bough  among  the  wild  m 
limes,  and  great  green  and  golden  lizarda  gleamc 
the  shrubbery  as  we  approached  Siemrap. 

The  more  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of 
seem  concentrated  in  this  part  of  the  counti 
they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  it,  but  are  fou 
scattered  over  the  neighboring  territories. 

From  Sisujjhon  we  diverged  in  a  northeastt 
tion^  and  at  evening  found  ourselves  in  the  quaii 
town  of  Phanomsok,  half  ruined  and  deserted, 
remains  of  a  magnificent  palace  can  still  be  trac 

The  comitry  between  Cambodia  and  Siam  is  a 
plane  falling  off  to  the  sea,  beginning  from  the 
Efeke^  or  highlands  of  Korat,  which  constitute! 
platform  of  the  terraces  that  gradually  ascen 
mountain  chain  of  Laos,  and  thence  to  the  si 
Himalayas. 

Khoa  Don  E^ke  ("  the  Mountain  which  Bea 
Shoulder Sj"  the  Cambodian  Atlas)  includes  in  i 
the  Dong  Phya  Fai  ("  Forest  of  the  Lord  of  Fire " 
many  tributary  streams  flow  into  the  beautifii 
River, 

At  sunrise  next  moniing  we  resumed  our  jou 
after  a  long  day  of  toiling  through  treacherous 
and  tangled  brushwood  came  at  sunset  upon 
whose  presence  there  was  a  wonder,  and  its  past 
—  a  ridge  or  embankment  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
which,  to  our  astonishment,  mn  high  and  dry  th 
swampy  lowlands.  In  the  heart  of  an  interminn 
it  stretches  along  one  side  of  the  tangled  trail 
places  walling  it  in,  at  others  crassing  it  at  rigb 
now  suddenly  diving  into  the  depths  of  the  ft 
reappearing  afar  off,  as  if  to  mock  our  cautious 
and  invite  us  to  follow  it  The  eye,  wistfully 
its  eccentric  sweep,  suddenly  loses  it  in  imp 
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iows.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  any  other  rtdn  near 
and  the  long  lines  it  here  and  there  shows,  ghosUy 
te  in  the  moonlight,  seem  like  spectral  strands  df 
i 

)ur  guides  tell  ns  this  isolated  ridge  was  once  the  great 
dway  of  ancient  Cambodia,  that  it  can  be  traced  from 
neighborhood  of  Nohk  Burree  to  Naghkon  Watt,  and 
Qce  to  the  very  heart  of  Cochin  China ;  and  one  as- 
IS  us  that  no  man  has  ever  seen  the  end  of  it. 
\o  on  we  went,  winding  our  devious  way  over  pathless 
ind,  now  diving  into  shady  valleys,  now  mounting  to 
ny  eminences  where  the  breeze  blew  free  and  the  eye 
Id  range  far  and  wide,  but  not  to  find  aught  that  was 
aan.  Gradually  the  flowering  shrubs  forsook  us,  and 
k  forest  trees  pressed  grimly  around,  as  we  traversed 
noble  stone  bridges  that  those  grand  old  Cambodians 
id  to  build  over  comparatively  insignificant  streams. 
I  moon,  touching  with  fantastic  light  the  crumbling 
les  and  imparting  a  charm  of  illusion  to  the  scene, 
clear  spangled  sky,  the  startling  voices  of  the  night, 
the  influence  of  the  unknown,  the  mysterious,  and 
weird,  overcame  us  like  a  dream.  Truly  there  is 
ght  of  the  commonplace  or  vulgar  in  this  land  of 
IS  and  legends,  and  the  foretaste  of  the  wonders  we 
e  about  to  behold  met  our  view  in  the  great  bridges, 
'aphan  Hin  ("  the  Stone  Bridge ")  and  the  finer  and 
e  artistic  Taphan  Thevadah  ("  the  Angel's  Bridge  ")  are 
1  imposing  works.  Arches,  still  resting  firmly  on  their 
idations,  buttressed  by  fifty  great  pillars  of  stone,  sup- 
;  a  structure  about  five  hundred  feet  long  and  eighty 
id.  The  road-bed  of  these  bridges  is  formed  of  im- 
ise  blocks  or  beams  of  stone,  laid  one  upon  another,  and 
idjusted  that  their  very  weight  serves  to  keep  the 
les  finn. 
a  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  near  a  riyulet  called  by  the 
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^^^^libodiana  Bthitng  Sinn  ("  Sufficient  to  our  Need  '*),  we 
^W^amiped  ;  aDcl,  l]a\ijig  rested  and  supped,  again  followed 
^xJiT  guides  over  the  foaming  etream^  and  recrossed  the 
Stone  Bridge  on  foot,  marvelling  at  the  work  of  a  race 
of  whose  existence  the  Western  nations  know  nothing, 
^o  have  no  name  in  histoty,  yet  who  buQded  in  a  style 
surpassing  in  boldness  of  conception,  grandeur  of  propor- 
tions, and  delicacy  of  design,  the  best  works  of  the  mod- 
ern w^orld,  —  stupendous,  beautiful,  enduring  I 

The  material  is  mostly  freestone,  but  a  flinty  conglom- 
eiate  appears  wherever  the  work  is  exposed  to  the  action 
cf  the  water. 

Formerly  a  fine  balustrade  crowned  the  bridge  on  both 
sides,  but  it  has  been  1)roken  do^Ti.  The  ornamental 
parts  of  these  massive  structures  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  portions  the  invading  vandals  of  the  time  could 
destroy. 

The  remains  of  the  balustrade  show  that  it  consisted  of 
a  series  of  long  quarry  stones,  on  the  ridges  of  %vhich 
caiyatidian  pillars,  representing  the  seven-headed  serpent, 
supported  other  slabs  grooved  along  the  rim  to  receive 
aemi-eonvex  stones  with  arabesque  sculptures,  affording 
a  hint  of  ancient  Cambodian  art. 

On  the  left  bank  we  found  the  remains  of  a  staircase 
leading  down  to  the  water,  not  far  from  a  spot  where  a 
temple  formerly  stood. 

Next  morning  we  crossed  the  Taphan  Teph,  or  Heav- 
enly Bridge, —  like  the  Taphan  Hin  and  the  Taphan 
Thevadah  a  work  of  almost  superhuman  magnitude  and 
solidity. 

Leaving  the  bridges,  our  native  pilots  ttimed  oflf  from 
the  ancient  causeway  to  grope  through  narrow  niiiy  paths 
in  the  jungle. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  arrived  at  an- 
other stone  bridge,  over  the  Paleng  Eiver.     This,  accord- 
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to  our  guides,  was  abandoned  by  the  builders,  because 

country  was  invaded  by  the  hostile  hordes  who  de- 
yed  Naghkon  Watt  Slowly  crumbling  among  the 
i  plantains  and  the  pagan  lotoses  and  lilies,  these 
Iges  seem  to  constitute  the  sole  memorial,  in  the 
ist  of  that  enchanting  desolation,  of  a  once  proud 

populous  capital. 
Vom  the  Paleng  River,  limpid  and  cheerful,  a  day's 
rney  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Siemrap ;  and,  after 
unnecessary  delay  of  several  hours,  we  started  with 
iter  pockets  for  the  ruins  of  Naghkon  Watt. 
Naghkon,  or  Ongkoor,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
al  city  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  or  Ehai- 
n,  of  which  the  only  traditions  that  remain  describe 
vild  extravagances  its  boundless  territory ;  its  princes 
hout  number  who  paid  tribute  in  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
is  stuffs  ;  its  army  of  seventy  thousand  war  elephants, 

hundred  thousand  horsemen,  and  nearly  six  millions 
•oot  soldiers;  and  its  royal  treasure-houses  covering 
ree  hundred  miles  of  ground."  In  the  heart  of  this 
jly  region,  in  a  district  still  bearing  the  name  of  Ong- 
r,  and  quite  apart  from  the  ruined  temples  that  abound 
i  by,  we  found  architectural  remains  of  such  exceed- 

grandeur,  with  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces  which 
it  have  been  raised  at  so  vast  a  cost  of  labor  and  treas- 

that  we  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
liration. 

iThat  manner  of  people  were  these  ? 
iThence  came  their  civilization  and  their  culture  ? 
jid  why  and  whither  did  they  disappear  from  among 
nations  of  the^earth  ? 

he  site  of  the  city  is  in  itself  unique.  Chosen  origi- 
y  for  the  strength  of  its  position,  it  yet  presents  none 
he  features  which  should  mark  the  metropolis  of  a 
erful  people.     It  seems  to  stand  aloof  from  the  world, 
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exempt  from  ita  passioas  and  aapirationa,  and  ahmming 
eveu  ita  thrill  Confronting  ua  with  its  towering  portal, 
overlaid  with  colossal  hierogl3rpliics,  the  majestic  ruin  of 
tlie  watt  stands  like  a  petrified  dream  of  some  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  giants  —  moi-e  impressive  in  its  loneliness, 
more  elegant  and  animated  in  ita  gmce,  than  aught  that 
Greece  and  Home  have  left  us,  aod  addressing  us  with  a 
signiiicauce  all  the  sadder  and  more  solemn  for  the  deso- 
lation and  barbarism  which  anrround  it 

Unhappily,  the  shocks  of  war,  seconding  the  slowly 
grinding  mills  of  time,  have  left  but  few  of  these  noble 
monuments  ;  and  slowly,  but  ruthlessly,  tlie  work  of  de- 
struction and  decay  goes  on. 

Vainly  may  we  seek  for  any  chronicle  of  the  long  line 
of  monarehs  who  must  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the 
once  powerful  empire  of  Maha  Naghkon.  Only  a  vague 
tradition  has  come  down,  of  a  celestial  prince  to  whom 
the  fame  of  founding  the  great  temple  is  supposed  to  be- 
long ;  and  of  an  Egyptian  king»  who,  for  his  sacrilege,  was 
changed  into  a  leper.  An  interesting  statue,  representing 
the  latter,  still  stands  in  one  of  the  corridors,  —  some- 
what mutilated,  but  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  display 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  physical  type  of  the  present  race 
of  Cambodians. 

The  inscriptions  with  which  some  of  the  cohimns  are 
covered  are  illegible ;  and  if  you  question  the  natives 
as  to  the  origin  of  N"agld«ou  Watt,  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  Leper  King,  or  of  Plira^Iun- 
SCten,  King  of  Heaven,  or  of  gmnts,  or  that  "  it  made 
itself." 

These  magnificent  edifices  seem  to  liave  been  designed 
for  places  of  worship  ratlier  than  of  royal  habitation,  for 
nearly  all  are  Buddhist  temples. 

The  statues  and  sculptures  on  the  walls  of  the  outer 
corridor  are  in  alio  rdiem,  and  geneially  hfe-size.    The 
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statue  of  the  Leper  King,  set  up  in  a  sort  of  pavilion,  is 
moderately  colossal,  and  is  seated  in  a  tranquil  and  noble 
attitude ;  the  head  especially  is  a  masterpiece,  the  feat- 
ures being  classic  and  of  manly  beauty. 

Approaching  the  temple  of  Ongkoor,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  best  preserved  of  these  glorious  remains,  the 
traveller  is  compensated  with  full  measure  of  wonder  and 
delight  for  all  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  his  journey. 
Complete  as  is  the  desolation,  a  strange  air  of  luxury- 
hangs  over  all,  as  though  the  golden  glow  of  sunshine 
and  the  refreshing  gloom  were  for  the  glory  and  the  ease 
of  kings. 

At  each  angle  of  the  temple  are  two  enormous  lions, 
hewn,  pedestal  and  all,  from  a  single  block.  A  flight 
of  stone  steps  leads  up  to  the  first  platform  of  terraces. 
To  reach  the  main  entrance  from  the  north  staircase 
we  traverse  a  noble  causeway,  which  midway  crosses  a 
deep  and  wide  moat  that  seems  to  surround  the  build- 
ing. 

The  main  entrance  is  by  a  long  gallery,  having  a  su- 
perb central  tower,  with  two  others  of  less  height  on  each 
sida  The  portico  of  each  of  the  three  principal  towers 
is  formed  by  four  projecting  columns,  with  a  spacious 
staircase  between.  At  either  extremity  are  similar  por- 
ticos, and  beyond  these  is  a  very  lofty  door,  or  gateway, 
covered  with  gigantic  hieroglyphs,  where  gods  and  war- 
riors hang  as  if  self-supported  between  earth  and  sky. 
Then  come  groves  of  columns  that  in  girth  and  height 
might  rival  the  noblest  oaks.  Every  pillar  and  eyery 
part  of  the  wall  is  so  crowded  with  sculptures  that  the 
whole  temple  seems  hung  with  petrified  tapestry. 

On  the  west  side,  the  long  gallery  is  flanked  by  two 
rows  of  almost  square  columns.  The  blank  windows  are 
cut  out  of  the  wall,  and  finished  with  stone  railings  or 
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tolconies  of  curiously  twisted  columns ;  and  the  different 
corapartinents  are  equallj  covered  with  sculptures  of  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  Eamay&na,  Here  are  Laksliman 
and  Hanuman  leading  tliek-  warriora  agaiust  Bawaua,  — 
some  with  ten  heads,  others  with  many  arms.  The  mon- 
keys are  building  the  stone  bridge  over  the  sea.  Rama 
is  seen  imploring  the  aid  of  the  celestial  protector,  who  sits 
on  high,  in  grand  and  dreamy  contemplation.  Eama*s 
father  is  challenging  the  enemy^  while  Eawana  is  engaged 
in  conibat  with  the  leader  of  the  many- wheeled  chariota. 
There  are  many  other  figures  of  eight-handed  deities; 
and  all  are  represented  with  marvellous  skill  in  grouping 
and  action. 

The  entire  structtire  is  roofed  with  tiers  of  hewn  stone, 
which  is  also  sculptured ;  and  remains  of  a  ceOing  may 
still  be  traced.  The  symmetrical  wings  terminate  in 
three  spacious  pnvilions  and  this  imposing  colonnade, 
which,  by  its  great  length,  height,  and  harmonious  pro- 
portions, is  conspicuous  from  a  great  distance,  and  forms 
an  appropriate  vestibule  to  so  grand  a  temple. 

Traversing  the  building,  we  cross  another  and  finer 
causeway,  formed  of  great  blocks  of  stone  carefully  joined, 
and  bordered  with  a  handsome  balustrade,  partly  in  ruins, 
very  massive,  and  covered  with  sculptures. 

On  either  side  are  six  great  platforms,  with  flights  of 
steps ;  and  on  each  we  find  remains  of  the  seven-headed 
serpent, — in  some  parts  mutilated,  but  on  the  whole  suffi- 
ciently preserved  to  show  distinctly  the  several  heads^ 
sonae  erect  as  if  guarding  the  entrance,  others  drawn  back 
in  a  threatening  attituda  A  smaller  specimen  is  nearly 
perfect  and  very  beautiful. 

We  passed  into  an  adytum,  wardered  by  gigantic  effi- 
gies whose  mystic  forms  we  could  hardly  trace  ;  above  us 
that  ponderous  roof,  tier  mi  tier  of  solid  stone,  upheld  by 
enormous  columns,  and  incnisted  with  strange  carvings. 
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ywLere  we  found  fresh  objects  of  wonder,  and  eacb 

spot,  as  we  explored  it^  seemed  the  greatest  wonder 

11 

L  the  centre  of  the  causeway  are  two  el^ant  pavil- 

with  porticos;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace  we 
3  upon  two  artificial  lakes,  which  in  the  diy  season 
b  be  supplied  either  by  means  of  a  subterranean  aque- 

or  by  everlasting  springs. 

balustrade  not  unlike  that  of  the  causeway,  erected 
1  a  sculptured  basement,  starts  from  the  foot  of  the 
ice  and  runs  quite  roimd  the  temple,  with  arms,  or 
ches,  descending  at  r^ular  intervalB. 
he  terrace  opens  into  a  grand  court,  crowded  with  a 
(t  of  magnificent  columns  with  capitals,  each  hewn 
I  a  single  block  of  stona  The  basement,  like  every 
r  part  of  the  building,  is  ornamented  in  varied  and 
lated  styles ;  and  every  slab  of  the  vast  pile  is  oov- 

with  exquisite  carvings  representing  the  lotos,  the 

and  the  rose,  with  arabesques  wrought  with  the 
3l  with  astonishing  taste  and  skill.  The  porticos 
supported  by  sculptured  columns ;  and  the  terraces, 
;h  form  a  cross,  have  three  flights  of  steps,  at  each  <^ 
;h  are  four  colossal  lions,  reclining  upon  pedestals, 
be  temple  is  thus  seen  to  consist  of  three  distinct 
3,  raised  in  terraces  one  above  the  other.  The  central 
;r  of  the  five  within  the  inner  circle  forms  an  octagon, 
L  four  larger  and  four  smaller  sides.     On  each  of  the 

larger  faces  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Buddha,  which 
looks  from  its  eminence  the  surrounding  country. 
liis  combination  of  four  Buddhas  occurs  frequently 
ng  the  ruins  of  Cambodia.  The  natives  call  it  P*hra 
k  Bvlu  ("  Lord  of  Four  Faces  "),  though  not  only  the 
,  but  the  whole  body,  is  fourfold, 
four-faced   god   of   majestic    proportions   presides 

the  principal  entrance  to  the  temple,  and  is  called 
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Bkrama,  or,  by  corruption,  Phrdrft,  signiiying  divine  pro- 
tection. 

As  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon  naturally 
form  a  cross,  called  "phram/'  so  we  invariably  find  the 
CTosa  m  the  plan  of  the^e  religious  monuments  of  ancient 
Cambodia,  and  even  in  the  corridotB,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,*  These  corridors  are  roofed  with 
great  blocks  of  stone,  projecting  over  each  other  30  as 
to  form  an  arch,  and,  though  kid  without  cement,  bo 
accurately  adjusted  as  to  leave  scaicely  a  trace  of  the 
joinings.  The  galleries  of  the  temple  also  form  a  rectan- 
gla  The  ceEings  are  vaulted,  n.m\  the  roofs  supported 
by  double  rows  of  columns,  cut  from  a  single  block. 

There  are  five  staircases  on  the  west  side,  five  on  the 
eaat,  and  three  on  each  of  the  remaining  sides.  Each  of 
the  porticos  has  three  distinct  roofs  raised  one  above  the 
other,  thus  nobly  contribnting  to  the  monumental  effect 
of  the  architecture. 

In  some  of  the  compartments  the  entire  space  is  occu- 
pied with  representations  of  the  stmggle  between  angela 
and  giants  for  possession  of  the  snake-god,  Sarpa-deva, 
more  commonly  called  Phya  Naghk.  The  angels  are  seen 
diBgging  the  aeven -headed  monster  by  the  tail,  while  the 
giants  hold  fast  by  the  heads.  In  the  midst  is  Vishnu, 
riding  on  the  world-supporting  turtle. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  sculptures  at  Xaghkon 
Watt  are  those  that  appear  to  represent  a  procession  of 
warriors,  some  on  foot,  others  mounted  on  horses,  tigers, 
birds,  and  nondescript  creatures,  each  chief  on  an  ele- 
phant at  the  head  of  his  followers.  I  counted  more  than 
a  thousand  figiires  in  one  compartment,  and  observed 
with  admiration  that  the  artist  had  succeeded  in  portray- 
ing the  diflerent  races  in  all  their  physical  clmracteristics, 

*  The  CTOB8  is  the  distinctive  character  and  sign  for  the  Doctori  of 
fieoson  in  the  |intuitivti  Buililhliitu  of  Kaayapa. 
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from  the  flat-nosed  savage,  and  the  short-haired  and  broad- 
faced  Laotian,  to  the  more  classic  profile  of  the  Rajpoot, 
armed  with  sword  and  shield,  and  the  bearded  Moor.  A 
panorama  in  life-size  of  the  diverse  nationalities,  it  yet 
displays,  ip  the  physical  conformation  of  each  race,  a  re- 
markable predominance  of  the  Hellenic  type — not  in  the 
features  and  profiles  alone,  but  equally  in  the  fine  atti- 
tudes of  the  warriors  and  horsemen. 

The  bass-reliefs  of  another  peristyle  represent  a  combat 
between  the  king  of  apes  and  the  king  of  angels,  and  if 
not  the  death,  at  least  the  defeat,  of  the  former.  On  an 
adjoining  slab  is  a  boat  filled  with  stalwart  rowers  with 
long  beards,  —  a  group  very  admirable  in  attitude  and 
expression.  In  fact,  it  is  in  these  bass-reliefs  that  the 
greatest  delicacy  of  touch  and  the  finest  finish  are  mani- 
fest. 

On  the  south  side  we  found  representations  of  an  an- 
cient military  procession.  The  natives  interpret  these  as 
three  connected  allegories,  symbolizing  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  record  the  history 
of  the  methods  by  which  the  savage  tribes  were  reclaimed 
by  the  colonizing  foreigners,  and  that  they  have  an  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  founding  of  these  monuments. 

One  compartment  represents  an  ovation :  certain  person- 
ages are  seen  seated  on  a  dais,  surrounded  by  many  women, 
with  caskets  and  fans  in  their  hands,  while  the  men  bring 
flowers  and  bear  children  in  their  arms. 

In  another  place,  those  who  have  rejected  the  new 
religion  and  its  priests  are  precipitated  into  a  pit  of 
perdition,  in  the  midst  of  which  sits  the  judge,  with  his 
executioners,  with  swords  in  their  hands,  while  the  guilty 
are  dragged  before  him  by  the  hair  and  feet  In  the 
distance  is  a  furnace,  and  another  crowd  of  "infidels" 
under  punishment.  But  the  converted  (the "bom  again") 
are  conducted  into  palaces,  which  are  represented  on  the 
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upper  coTnpartments,  In  these  happier  figures  the  feat- 
urea  as  ^^^6ll  as  the  attitudes  denote  profound  repose,  and 
in  the  faces  of  many  of  the  women  and  children  one  may 
trace  lines  of  beauty  and  tender  grace. 

On  the  east  side  a  number  of  men^  in  groups  on  either 
handj  are  in  the  act  of  dragging  in  contrary  directions  the 
great  seven-headed  dragon.  One  mighty  angel  watches 
the  struggle  with  interestj  while  many  leaser  angels  float 
overhead.  Below  is  a  great  lake  or  ocean,  in  wliich  are 
fisliesj  aquatic  animals,  and  sea-monaters. 

On  another  panel  an  angel  ia  seated  on  a  moimtain 
(probably  Mount  Mem),  and  other  angels^  with  seveiul 
heads,  assist  or  encourage  those  who  are  contending  for 
possession  of  the  serpent.  To  the  right  are  another 
triumphal  procession  and  a  battle  scene,  with  warriors 
mounted  on  elephants^  unicorns,  griflins,  eagles  with  pea- 
cocks' tails,  and  other  fabulous  creatures,  while  winged 
dxagong  draw  the  chariots. 

On  the  north  side  is  another  battle-piece,  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  beiog  that  of  a  chief  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  giant,  who  holds  in  each  It  and  the  foot  of 
another  fighting  giant.  Near  the  middle  of  tim  peristyle 
is  a  noble  effigy  of  a  royal  conqueror,  i^ith  long  flowing 
heard,  attended  by  courtiers  with  hands  clasped  on  their 
breasts.  These  figures  are  all  in  alto  relitvo,  and  well  exe- 
cuted. 

The  greater  galleries  are  connected  with  two  smaller 
ones,  which  in  turn  communicate  with  two  colonnades  in 
the  form  of  a  cross ;  the  roofs  of  these  are  vaulted.  Four 
rows  of  square  columns,  each  still  hewn  from  a  single 
block,  extend  along  the  sides  of  the  temple.  These  are 
covered  with  statues  and  bass-reliefs,  many  of  the  former 
being  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  which,  co»nsidering  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  stone,  indicates  great  age,  while 
others  are  true  cJiefs-cTcmi/vre. 
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The  entire  structure  fonns  a  square,  and  every  part  is 
admirable  both  in  general  effect  and  detail  There  are 
twelve  superb  staircases,  the  four  in  the  middle  having 
firom  fifty  to  sixty  steps,  each  step  a  single  slab.  At 
each  angle  is  a  tower.  The  central  tower,  larger  and 
higher  than  the  others,  communicates  with  the  lateral 
galleries  by  colonnades,  covered,  like  the  galleries  them- 
selves with  a  double  roof.  Opposite  each  of  the  twelve 
staircases  is  a  portico  with  windows  resembling  in  form 
and  dimensions  those  described  abova 

In  front  of  each  colonnade  connected  witl^the  tower  is 
a  dark,  narrow  chapel,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  of  eight 
steps ;  each  of  these  chapels  (which  do  not  communicate 
with  each  other)  contains  a  gigantic  idol,  carved  id  the 
solid  wall,  and  at  its  feet  another,  of  the  same  proportions, 
sleeping. 

This  mighty  pile,  the  wondrous  Naghkon  Watt,  is 
nearly  three  miles  in  circumference ;  the  walls  are  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  thick 

We  wandered  in  astonishment,  and  almost  with  awe, 
through  labyrinths  of  courts,  cloisters,  and  chambers,  en- 
countering at  every  turn  some  new  marvel,  unheard  of, 
undreamed  of,  until  then.  Even  the  walls  of  the  outer 
courts  were  sculptured  with  whole  histories  of  wars  and 
donquests,  in  forms  that  seemed  to  live  and  fight  again. 
Prodigious  in  size  and  number  are  the  blocks  of  stone 
piled  in  those  walls  and  towers.  We  counted  five  thou- 
sand and  three  hundred  solid  columns.  What  a  mighty 
host  of  builders  must  that  have  been  !  And  what  could 
have  been  their  engines  and  their  means  of  transport, 
seeing  that  the  mountains  from  which  the  stone  was 
<]^uarried  are  nearly  two  days'  journey  from  the  temple  ? 

AU  the  mouldings,  sculptures,  and  bass-reliefs  seem  to 
S  have  been  executed  after  the  walls  and  pillars  were  in 

\  their  places ;  and  everywhere  the  stones  are  fitted  together 
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in  a  maimer  so  perfect  that  the  joinings  are  not  easy  to 
ftQi  There  is  neither  mortar  nor  mark  of  the  chisel* 
tJie  surfaces  are  as  smooth  as  polished  marble. 

On  a  fallen  column,  under  a  lofty  and  moat  beautiful 
arch,  we  sat,  aod  rested  our  weary,  excited  eyes  on  the 
wild  but  (.|uiet  landscape  below  ;  then  slowly,  reluctautly 
departed,  feeling  that  the  world  contains  no  monument 
more  impressive,  more  inspiring,  than,  in  its  desolation, 
and  yet  woudrona  preservation,  the  temple  of  Maha 
Naghkon  Watt. 

Next  morning  our  elephants  bore  us  back  to  SiennAp 
through  an  avenue  of  colonnades  similar  to  that  by  which 
we  had  come ;  and  as  we  advanced  we  could  still  desciy 
other  gates  and  pillars  far  in  the  distance,  marking  the 
line  of  some  ancient  avenue  to  this  amaaiing  temple. 


II 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  MAHA  NAGHKOK* 


MANY  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  when 
P'hra  Athtitt,  the  Suii-god,  was  nearer  to  earth  than 
he  is  now,  and  th<j  city  of  the  gods  could  be  seen  with  mor- 
tal eyes,  —  when  the  celestial  sovereigns,  Fhm  Indara  and 
I"hra  Insawara,  carme  down  fxom  Meru,  the  sacred  moun- 
tain, to  hold  high  converse  with  mortal  kings,  sages,  and 
heroea,  —  when  the  moon  and  the  stars  brought  tiiUngs 
of  good- will  to  men,  and  wisdom  flourished,  love  and  hap- 
piness were  spread  abroad,  and  sorrow,  suflering,  disease, 
old  age,  and  death  were  almost  banished,  —  there  lived  in 
Thais iampo is  a  mighty  monarch  whose  years  could  hardly 
be  numbered,  so  many  were  they  and  so  long.  And  yet 
he  was  not  old ;  such  were  the  warmth  and  strength  and 
vigor  imjiailed  by  the  near  glories  of  the  P'lira  Atheitt, 
that  the  span  of  human  Ufe  was  lengthened  unto  a  thou- 
sand, and  even  fifteen  hundred  years.  The  days  of  the 
King  Sudarsana  had  been  prolonged  beyond  those  of  the 
oldest  of  his  predecessors,  for  the  sake  of  his  exceeding 
wisdom  and  goodness.  But  yet  this  King  was  t-ronbled ; 
he  had  no  son,  and  the  tliought  of  dying  without  lea^g 
behind  him  one  worthy  to  represent  liis  name  and  race 
was  ^ievous  to  him.  So,  by  the  advice  of  the  wise  men 
of  Ills  kin^niom,  lie  caused  prayers  and  offerings  to  be 
made  in  all  the  temples,  and  took  to  wife  the  beautiful 
Princess  Tliawadee. 

*  TranAlat«d  from  a  MS.  presented  to  the  author  t^  Uie  Btipreme  King 
t)f  Sum. 
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M.  that  very  time  P'lira  Indam,  niler  of  the  highest 
\ieavenj  dreairied  a  dream  ;  and  behold  !  in  his  sleep  a 
costly  jewel  fell  from  his  mouth  to  the  lower  earth ; 
whereat  P1ira  Indara  was  troubled,  Assemhliug  all  the 
host:*  of  heaveUj  the  angels,  and  the  genii,  he  showed 
them  lu3  dreain,  but  they  could  not  interpret  it.  Last  of 
all,  he  told  it  to  his  seven  sons ;  but  from  them  likewise 
its  meaning  was  bidden.  A  second  time  P'hra  Indara 
dreamed,  and  yet  a  third  time,  that  a  more  and  more 
costly  jewel  had  fallen  from  his  lips  ;  and  at  last,  when 
he  awakCj  the  interjjretation  was  revealed  to  his  own 
thought,  —  that  one  of  his  sons  should  condescend  to 
the  form  of  humanityj  and  dwell  on  the  eailh,  and  he  a 
great  teacher  of  men. 

Then  the  King  of  Heaven  impaited  to  the  celestial 
princes  the  meaning  of  the  threefold  vision,  and  de- 
manded which  of  them  would  consent  to  become  man. 

The  divine  princes  heard,  and  answered  not  a  word ;  till 
the  youngest  and  best-beloved  of  Heaven  opened  his  lips 
and  spake,  sayhig ;  "  Hear,  0  my  Lord  and  Father !  I  have 
yearned  toward  the  race  thou  hast  created  out  of  the  fire 
and  flame  of  thy  breast  and  the  smoke  of  thy  nostrils. 
Let  me  go  unto  them,  that  I  may  teach  them  the  wisdom 
of  trutli." 

Tlien  P'hra  Indara  gave  him  leave  to  depart  on  his  mis- 
sion of  love ;  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  knowing  that 
he  should  never  more  gladden  their  hearts  with  his  pres- 
ence, accompanied  him,  sorrowful,  t^  the  foot  of  Mount 
Mem;  and  immediately  a  blazing  star  shot  from  the 
mount,  and  burst  over  the  palace  of  Thaisiampois. 

That  niglvt  the  gi-acions  Princess  Thawadee  conceived 
and  became  with  child,  and  the  Plira  Somannass  was  no 
longer  a  prince  of  the  highest  heaven. 

The  Princess  Tliawadec  had  been  the  only  and  darling 
daughter  of  a  mighty  king,  and  still  mourned  her  sepora- 
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tion  from  her  beloved  sire.  Her  only  solace  waa  to  sit  in 
the  phrasat  of  the  Grand  Palace,  and  look  with  longing 
toward  her  early  home.  Here,  day  after  day,  she  sat  with 
her  maidens,  weaving  flowers,  and  singing  low  the  songs 
of  her  childhood  Wien  this  became  known  abroad 
among  the  multitude,  they  gathered  from  every  side  to 
behold  one  so  famed  for  her  goodness  and  b^anty. 

Thus  by  degrees  her  interest  was  aroused.  She  b&came 
thoughtful  for  her  people,  and  presently  found  happiness 
in  dispensing  food,  raiment,  and  comfort  to  the  poor  who 
flocked  to  see  her. 

One  day,  as  she  was  reposing  in  the  porch  after  her 
customary  benefactions,  a  cloud  of  birds,  Hyiog  eastward, 
fell  dead  as  they  passed  over  the  phrasat.  The  sages 
and  soothsayers  of  tlie  court  were  temfied  What  might 
the  omen  be  ?  Long  and  anxious  were  their  counsels, 
and  grievous  their  pcrturbutious  one  with  another;  until 
at  last  an  aged  warrior,  who  had  conquered  many  armies 
and  subjugated  kingdoms,  declaring  that  as  faithful  ser- 
vants they  should  lay  the  weighty  matter  before  their 
lord,  bade  all  the  court  follow  him,  and  approached  his 
sovereign,  saying :  — 

"Long  live  P'hra  Chow  P*lira  Sudaraana,  lord  and  king 
of  oiir  happy  laud^  where  from  sorrow  and  suifering  and 
death  are  well  nigh  banished  !  Let  him  investigate  with 
a  true  spirit  and  a  clear  mind  the  matter  we  bring  for 
judgment,  even  though  it  be  to  the  tearing  out  of  his 
own  heart  and  casting  it  away  from  him." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  King,  "  and  fear  not  I  Has  it  ever 
been  thought  that  evil  is  dearer  unto  rae  than  good  ?  Even 
to  the  tearing  out  of  my  heart  and  casting  it  to  doga 
shall  justice  be  rendered  in  the  land** 

Then  the  sages,  soothsayers,  and  warriors  spake  as  with 
one  voice :  "  It  is  well  known  unto  the  lord  our  King, 
that  the  Queen,  our  lovely  lady  Thawadee,  is  with  child 
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Ent  what  manner  of  birth  is  this  that  she  \im  conceived, 
in  that  it  has  ah-eady  brought  gi^ef  and  death  into  the 
Iflnd  ?  For  as  the  Queen  sat  in  the  porch  of  the  temple, 
a  great  flight  of  birds  tliat  hastened,  thirsty,  toward  the 
valleys  of  the  east,  when  they  would  have  parsed  over  the 
phrasat  were  struck  dead,  dta  by  an  iwjseen  spirit  of  mis- 
chief Let  the  King  search  this  matter,  and  put  away 
the  strange  thing  of  evil  out  of  our  landj  lest  it  make  a 
greater  sorrow  " 

When  the  King  heard  the&e  words,  he  was  sore  smitten, 
and  hung  down  \n&  head,  and  knew  not  wliat  to  say ;  for 
the  Queen,  so  gentle  and  beautiful,  was  very  dear  to  Imn. 
But,  remembering  Im  royal  woni,  he  shook  off  his  grief 
and  took  counsel  with  J  lis  astrologers,  who  had  foretold 
that  the  unborn  prince  would  prove  either  a  glorious 
blessing  or  a  dire  curse  to  tlie  laud.  And  now,  by  the 
awful  omen  of  the  birds,  they  declared  that  the  Queen 
had  conceived  the  evil  spirit  Kala  Mata,  and  that  she 
must  be  put  to  diiath,  she  and  the  fiend  with  her. 

Then  the  King  in  council  commanded  that  the  sweet 
young  Thawadee  slatuld  be  set  upon  a  floating  raft,  and 
given  to  the  mercy  of  wuids  and  waves. 

But  the  brave  chief  who  shoidd  have  executed  the 
sentence,  overcome  on  beholding  her  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, interceded  for  lier  Tn-ith  the  council ;  and  it  was 
finally  decreed  that,  for  pity*s  sake,  and  because  the  Queen 
was  unconscious  of  any  e\Tl,  she  shoidd  not  be  slain, 
but  *'put  away,"  after  the  dreadful  birth.  To  this  the 
stricken  monarch  thankfully  agreed. 

In  due  time  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a  male  child, 
eo  beautiful  that  it  iiUcd  all  beholders  with  delight.  His 
eyes  were  as  sunshiiie,  his  forehead  hke  the  glow  of  the 
full  mooHp  his  lips  like  clustered  roses,  and  his  cry  like 
the  melody  of  many  instruments ;  and  the  Queen  loved 
him,  and  comforted  herself  with  his  beaul^. 
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When  the  mother  was  strong  again,  the  infant  prince 
being  then  about  a  month  old,  the  sentence  of  the  council 
was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  poor  princess  and  her 
child  were  banifihed  forever  from  the  beloved  land  of 
Thaislampoia. 

Clasping  her  baby  to  her  breast,  she  went  forth,  teniJied 
and  stunned.  On  and  on^  not  knowing  whither,  she  wan- 
dered, pressing  her  sleeping  babe  to  her  bosom^  and  moan- 
ing to  tlie  great  gods  above. 

Then  P'hra  Indara,  king  of  highest  heaven,  came  dowB 
to  earth,  ajssumed  the  form  and  garb  of  a  Bhramin,  and  fol- 
lowed her  silently,  shortening  the  miles  and  smoothing 
the  rough  places,  until  she  reached  the  bank  of  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream.  Here,  as  she  sat  down,  faint  and  foot^ 
sore,  to  nurse  her  babe,  there  came  to  her  a  grave  and 
venerable  pilgi'im,  who  gently  questioned  her  sorrows  and 
comforted  her  with  thrilling  words,  saying  her  child  wba 
bom  to  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  earth,  and  not  trouble 
and  death. 

Quickly  Thawadee  dried  her  tears,  and  consented  to 
be  led  by  the  good  old  man,  who  had  come  to  her  as  if 
from  heaven.  From  under  his  garment  he  produced  a 
shell  filled  with  food  from  paradise,  of  which  she  partook 
with  ecatasy ;  and  gave  her  to  drink  water  from  everlast- 
ing springs,  that  overflowed  her  soul  with  perfect  peace. 
Then  he  led  her  to  a  mountain,  and  prepared  in  the  cleft 
of  a  rock  a  hiding-place  for  her  and  her  cliild,  and  left 
h^  with  a  promise  of  quick  return. 

For  fifty  years  she  dwelt  in  the  cave,  kno\\ing  neither 
trouble  nor  weariness  nor  hunger,  nor  any  of  the  ills  of 
life.  The  young  Somannass,  as  the  good  Bhramin  had 
named  him,  grew  to  be  a  youth  of  wondrous  beauty.  The 
melody  of  his  voice  tamed  the  wild  creaturea  of  the  forest^ 
and  charmed  even  the  seven-headed  dragons  of  the  lake 
in  which  h^s  mother  bathed  him  every  morning.    Then 
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^^&TL  T'lira  Tndara  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  and 
g^rb  of  the  aged  Uhmmin  ;  and  he  mjoiced  in  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  the  young  Somannasa,  and  his  heart  yearned 
after  liia  beloved  son-  But,  hiding  liia  emotion,  he  held 
pleasant  converse  \vith  the  Queen,  and  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  the  boy  away  with  him  for  a  season. 
She  consGiited ;  and  instantly,  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning, 
he  transport^iid  tlie  prince  into  the  highest  heaven,  and 
Somannaas  found  himself  seated  on  a  glorious  throne  by 
the  side  of  P'hra  Indara  the  Di\dne,  before  whom  the 
host6  of  heaven  bowed  in  homage, 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  all  the  mysteriea  of  life  and 
death,  with  all  wisdom  and  foredglit.  His  celestial  royal 
father  showed  him  the  stars  coursing  hither  and  tldther 
on  their  errands  of  love  and  mercy ;  showed  lum  comets 
with  tails  of  fire  flashing  and  whizzing  through  the  cen- 
turies, apreadmg  confusion  and  havoc  in  their  path ; 
showed  him  the  spirits  of  rebellion  and  crime  transfixed 
by  the  spears  of  the  Omnipotent.  He  heard  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  he  tasted  heavenly  food,  and  drank  of  the 
river  that  tlows  from  the  footstool  of  the  Most  Highest, 

And  so  he  forgot  the  forlorn  Queen,  his  mother,  and 
desired  to  return  to  earth  no  more. 

Then  Fhra  Indam  laid  his  hand  upon  the  brow  of  the 
lad,  and  showed  him  the  generations  yet  to  come,  Tejoic- 
ing  in  his  prayers  and  precepts  j  and  Son^annass,  behold- 
ing, stretched  his  arms  to  the  earth  again.  And  P*hra 
Indara  promised  to  build  him  a  palace  hardly  less  grand 
and  fair  than  the  heavenly  abode,  a  temple  wiiich  should 
be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  a  stupendous  and  everlasting 
monument  of  his  love  to  men. 

80  Somannass  retiimed  to  the  Queen,  his  mother ;  and 
Fhra  Tndara  sent  down  myriads  of  angels »  with  Phya 
Kralewana,  chief  of  angels,  to  build  a  dwelling  fit  for  the 
heavenly  prince.     In  one  night  it  was   done,  and   the 
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rising  sun  shone  on  domes  like  worlds  and  walls  like 
armies.  And  because  the  seven-headed  serpent,  Phya 
Naghk,  had  shown  the  way  to  the  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  and  iron,  and  the  quaiTies  of  marble  and  granite, 
the  grateful  bidlders  kid  the  sign  of  the  serpent  on  the 
foundations,  terraces,  and  bridges ;  but  oa  the  walls  they 
left  the  effigy  of  the  Queen  Thawadee,  the  beautiful  and 
bountiful  lady. 

Then  swift- winged  angels  flew  to  heaven,  and,  returning, 
brought  fmits  and  flowers  the  most  curious  and  exquisite ; 
and  immediately  there  bloomed  a  garden  there,  of  such 
mvishing  loveliness  and  perfume  that  the  gods  themselves 
delighted  to  visit  it.  Also  they  filled  the  great  stablea 
with  white  elephants  and  chargers.  And  then  the  an- 
gels transported  Thawadee  and  Somannass  to  their  new 
abode,  tlie  fame  of  which  was  so  spread  abroad  that  the 
great  King  Sudarsana,  with  all  his  court,  and  followers 
without  nmnber,  and  all  his  army,  came  to  see  it  And 
great  was  their  astonishment  to  find  again  the  fair  and 
gentle  Thawadee,  who  thus  was  reunited  to  her  husband ; 
and  he  took  up  his  abode  with  her,  and  they  lived  together 
in  love. 

But  the  Prince  Soniannass  built  temples,  and  preached, 
and  taught  the  people,  and  healed  their  infirmities,  and 
led  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  truth. 

And  the  fame  of  lus  wisdom  and  goodness  flew  through 
all  the  lands,  so  that  many  kings  became  willing  vassals 
unto  him ;  but  there  came  from  a  far-off  countr}^,  where 
the  heavens  drop  no  rain,  but  where  one  great  river  sud- 
denly floods  the  plains  and  then  shrinks  hack  into  itself 
like  a  hving  thing,  a  king  of  lofty  stature  and  exceeding 
craft.  And  the  Prince  Somannaas  was  gracious  toward 
]iim,  and  showed  him  many  favors.  But  his  lieart  was 
black  and  bad,  and  he  would  have  turned  the  pure  heart 
of  the  prince  to  worship  the  dragon  and  other  beasts ; 
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^'herefoTe  SomaiiDasa  changed  liiin  into  a  lep^r,  and  cast 
tim  out  of  his  palace,  and  caused  a  stoue  statue  t«  he 
made  of  him,  which  stands  to  this  day,  a  ^vaming  to  all 
tempters  and  evil-doers.  And  he  caused  the  face  of  the 
great  Fhra  Indara  to  be  carved  on  the  north  and  on  the 
south  and  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  —  so  that  all 
men  might  know  the  true  God,  who  is  God  alone  in 
heaven,  Sevarg-Savan ! 


.1  to^i*^ 


THE    END. 
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